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THE MADOhlsA OF THE SLEEPING C;\RS 

1 told Lady Diana. Like lightning that blonde 
hair and that pure and classic face, only slightly rav- 
aged by all-night revels at the Jardin de Ma Soeur or 
at the AinbassadorSf appeared from behind the paper 
screen. ... But what is the use of describing Lady 
Diana’s beauty? Anyone can look at her for the 
price of a copy of Uie jailer or the Bystander. 
Weekly magazines all over the world never fail to 
include a picture of Lady Diana Wynham playing 
golf, cuddling a baby bull, driving a Rolls-Royce, 
shooting grouse on the Scotch moors or climb- 
ing the slopes above Monte Carlo, in a white 
sweater. 

In Paris there is a saying that when an English- 
woman is beautiful she is very beautiful. Lady 
Diana is no exception to this sstbetic truism. She is 
the type of woman who would have brought tears to 
the eyes of John Ruskin— beautiful from the point of 
view of people who go in for high cheek-bones, sen- 
sual lips and limpid, deceiving eyes which glow from 
behind long lashes. 

“ You must come with me,” she said. ” Yes, you 
must, Gerard! I insist upon your being there. I 
have an important reason for interviewing this emi- 
nent neurologist. I have been reading a criticism of 
his work in the Times— I didn’t understand one word 
of it— Gerard, do explain it to me. You’re always so 
sweet ! ” 

Fancy explaining Traurig’s ideas. This profound 
medico, Doctor Siegfried Traurig— a disciple of 
Freud— has been herdded for years in those Euro- 
pean clinics where they dig up the soul with the 
shovel of introspection and where they slice apart the 
elements of, the will with the chisel of psychopathic 
analysis. They talk about him; they imitate him; 
they scoF at him; tb^ admire him. 

” Lady Diana,” I said modestly, “ the Professor 
can certainly explan himself far better than I 
can. Be perfectly frank vrith him ! He will take the 
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Ckapier One 

AN EXCEPTIONALLY STUPID GENTLEMAN 

Lady Diana Wynham was resting. Her legs, 
enmeshed in a silken web, caressed a small beige 
cushion. The other half of her lovely self was hidden 
behind a copy of the Times unfolded in her snowy 
arms. Her tiny feet quivered in their cerise and 
silver mules, seriously endangering the future of a 
real Wedgwood cup on the table at her side. 

“ Gerard,” she exclaimed, ** I must have a con- 
sultation with Professor Traurig.” 

I had just mutilated a piece of sugar with a ridicu- 
lously small spoon which bore the coat of arms of the 
Duke of Inverness. Always anxious to satisfy Lady 
Diana’s slightest whim, I stopped drinking her bad 
coffee— the coffee tliey drink in London out of cups 
the size of a plover’s egg. 

“ Nothing simpler, my dear. I’ll telephone him at 
the Ritz,” I said. 

“ Please do, Gerard.” 

The boudoir telephone stood upright in its ebony 
tomb. I picked up the receiver. 

“Hullo I Is this Professor Siegfried Traurig? 
Prince Sdliman speaking. Lady Diana Wynham’s 
secretary. Lady Diana wishes an interview with you 
on a matter of utmost importance.” 

A guttural voice said : 

" I can receive her at four o’clock this after- 
noon.” 

“ Thank you. Doctor." 

n 
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arterial tension of your impulses and the temperature 
of your subconscious.”- 
“ How does one get into the subconscious? ” 

" What did you say, Lady Diana? ” 

'' Through tybat natural doonray does one arrive 
at the real self? " 

^ “ Through a moral buttonhole, then an invisible 
pin promptly pricks and deflates tlie balloon of one’s 
personality.” 

Lady Diana burst out laughing— a harmonious 
laugh in an unaffected mi, consisting of a descending 
sharp and a rising flat. This Scotchwoman’s inde- 
fatigable hilarity is one of her most poignant charms. 

I have no personal acquaintance with those 
paradises in which one might wander witJi Lady 
Diana. I am lier private secretary; I am her 
confidant. But not once have I even dreamed of 
trying to cross the threshold which separates business 
from pleasure. I don’t deny having read her a fait of 
Boccaccio, some of Lord Byron’s privately printed 
poems and a few choice lines of Jean Lorrain, but my 
lectures have always remained unillustrated. 

We arrived at the Ritz on the dot of four o’clock. 
After waiting a short five minutes we were received 
by an old man dressed in black who presented himself 
with a click of his heels and a deep bow. 

" Doctor Funkelwitz, Madam,” he began, with a 
strong German accent. “ I am the great man’s first 
assistant. He will be at your disposal in a few 
moments.” 

" Thank you, Doctor,” said Lady Diana. “ I 
appreciate this more than I can tell you. I 
understand that Professor Trauri^^has been frightfully 
busy since he came to London. ’ 

“ Oh, yes, Milady. Two princesses have just left 
his office. This evening we have an appointment 
with Lloyd George. To-morrow morning we expect 
Marie Tempest, the Viceroy of India and Charlie 
Chaplin.” 

J3 
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Dr. Funkelwitz brisded with pride as he pronounced 
these famous names. A bell rang. He disappeared. 
Turning to Lady Diana, I whispered : 

This reminds me of Banium’s Circus.” 

“Gerard! You’re perfectly outrageous. You 
don’t even respect the most solid reputation.” 

“ jJ^ot when it’s built on big words and breezy 
theori(S.” 

The old man in black returned and beckoned us to 
follow. We entered a parlour done in mauve and 
gold. The Professor st<^ motionless behind a table 
littered v,dth papers and books. 

1 had never seen any pictures of Siegfried Traurig. 
In my mind’s galleiy' I had portrayed him as a 
mediaeval necromancer. I would have had him receive 
us in a towing robe of black silk, adorned with stars 
and the equations of the Cabala, but Imagination, 
when all is said and done, is the subordinate who 
salutes Intelligence, his superior. I was disappointed 
not to find Siegfried Traurig surrounded by angora 
cats, in front of a cauldron full of boiling rabbits, 
herbs and blood. 

Nevertheless this old Privatdozent, from the 
Universit)* of Jena, is an impressive person. His 
grey hair stands up in mad disorder on a wolfs head 
with a wrinkled brow. One could never forget his 
piercing gaze through those bushy lashes. A 
veritable ilephlstopheles, attired by a Sackwille Street 
tailor. Tall, thin as a shadow and clean shaven. His 
narrow lips are protected by the beak of a bird of prey. 
He speaks English, French and German with the 
utmost fiuency. 

After the usual formalities he took us into his office 
— an ordinary enough hotel parlour except for the 
strange electrical apparatus. 

The consultation was about to begin. Professor 
Traurig scowled at me. I caught the meaning of his 
glance and was going to withdraw when Lady Diana 
stopped me with a gesture. 
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“ No, no, I want the Prince to stay. I have no 
secrets from him.” 

The ail-knowing psychiatrist waved his beautiful 
patient into an armchair and waited for the explana- 
tion of her case. 

” Doctor,” said Lady Diana, “ although I am far 
too ignorant ever to understand your celebrated work, 
I am intrigued by your extraordinary theories, 
especially in regard to the will, the senses and 
decadence. I am not ill, in the true sense of the word. 
I am a thoroughly healthy woman who would like 
with your assistance, to solve a dfficult problem. It 
has to do with a dream— a weird dream which haunts 
and upsets me.” 

“ Very well. Lady Wynham, but before you go on, 
permit me to ask you if the details which 1 possess in 
regard to your intimate life ate correct.” 

The Professor opened a drawer and took out a 
typewritten sheet of paper. As Lady Diana appeared 
surprised he explained. 

” I never give a consultation until one of my 
secretaries has compiled a little brief on tlie patient. 
This is how yours reads. Madam— you may correct 
any errors. 

“ ' Lady Diana Mary Dorothea 'Wynhain. Born at 
Gknsloy Castle, Scotland, tie twenty-tourth of April, 1897, 
Only daughter of the Duke of Inverness. Sporting educa- 
tion at Salishiuy College. Married in 1916 to kalph 
Edward Timothy, Lord TVynham, G.C.E., K.CM.G., 
K.C.V.O,, former British Ambassador to Russia. A marriage 
of convenience. Fidelity of short duration on the part of 
Lady Wynham . . ” 

Here the Professor paused before declaring uuth 
icy politeness: 

“ There must be some mistake.” 

But Lady Diana made no protest. 

” It is entirely correct,” she confirmed, extracting 
a perfumed cigarette from a platinum case set with 
diamonds. 


15 
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“Then I mil continue,” said the Professor, 
referring once more to his paper : 

" ' Mv TFj-jijm’s ceroSed ateirers, in cteotioiogical 
OTOEr, cave been Sir Thomas tamie; the Duke de Jlassignac, 
Secreiarr at the EmbasEv; George Wobblv, the burlesque 
singe:; S<raen-et Wific, a.P.; and !«> Tto, the dancer at 
the /imbassccors- — ' *' 

Lsdy Diana careiesly the ashes from her 
cigarette. 

“ Excuse me, Doctor, but they were contem- 
poraneous.” 

Professor Traurig bowed a^in^ and remarked : 

” That was merely an error in punctuation.” 

He read on— 

" ‘ And several ttcidciiliged infcitaaics.' " 

' Udy Diana acquiesced : “ Esacily— 1 quite agree. 

Is that ail. Doctor? ” 

“ No, Madam. There are a few more lines of a 
psychic nature: 

" ' Udy Diaaa, aJthw:gh she has tried, ffiorphioe and 
oriae, is cot the slave rf aay drug. She is merely a 
seeker after otw seasations. Xo teadeacy toward religious 
icyslsdsm. rebounded ambition.’'* 

The Professor folded the paper. Lady Diana 
spoke: 

” Your information iscorrect, Doctor. You hare a 
perfect s}-nopsis of ray life and my character. I am 
neicher a semi-idiot, nor a nymphomaniac. I do what 
1 do quite openly and without the slightest regard for 
that false modesty which is so dear to mr fellow ■ 
countrymen.” 

The Professor arose from his chair. His hands 
clasped behind him, he walked back and forth in front 
of the fireplace. His interrogation began. It was a 
prt^se questionnaire, strewn with crude words and 
intimate details, which he announced gravely and with 
no frivolous.intent nor double meaning. 
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" Lady Wynliam, when did you discover love?” 

“ 1 was luarried a! nineteen." 

“ Had you any precocious tendencies in your 
inf.incy? " 

“ .■Viler 1 was thirteen— I wtis curious— 1 used to 
read— — " 

“ No, I mean your real childhood— didn't you have 
some intuitive hnowlcdEu; o( things?” 

“ None whatever." 

“ All right. IJctorc you were married you doubt- 
le.ss had several rather serious llirt.alions? " 

“ Of course, but never too serious.” 

“ Do you consider yourself hypersensitive? " 

" Why, no— 1 .suppose 1 .am liltc all women. 
Doctor.” 

“ Then you don't get any particularly pleasinj; 
reaction if someone hugs you very light, so that it 
hurts?” 

" I adore it, Doctor— but that, for me— how shall 
I put it? . . .” 

Professor Traurig scrutinized Lady Wynham with 
his steel-grey eyes. 1 w.as, at the same lime, amused 
and a trifle slioclted by the .astonishing implication, 
which Lady Diana had volunteered so casually. 
Comfortably relaxed in her armchair, her legs 
crossed beneath her seal-skin coat, she talked as 
frankly as if she bad been pouring tea at a garden 
party. The psychiatrist went on : 

" Do you enjoy looking at yourself in a mirror? ” 

• “ You want to know if I am inspired by my own 
be.auty? ” 

“Just thatl You sec, Lady Wynham, in the 
prolession we .attach grettt importance to that 
question." 

" Well, then, t will admit that I consider myself 
an unusually alluring woman. But the dream I had 
last night ” 

The Professor interrupted his patient with a wtive 
of his hand : 
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informed as to the surprises, the reactions and the 
somersaults of your subconsdous. Among other 
things, I can tell you that from your earliest days you 
have secretly entertained an uncontrollable need for 
riches, potver and absolutism. You would like an 
Emperor for a husband. You have a perfection- 
neurosis. You are looking for something which does 
not exist. Like Columbus, you are making the 
voyage of human passion to discover an America 
inhabited by supermen, who dispense limitless sensa- 
tions along with infinite material generosity. Now, 
Lady Wynham, sit down once more in that chair ! 
Tell me about the dream that brought you here.” 

Lady Diana obeyed the Professor. How could 
anyone question the commands of that tyrannical 
psychiatrist? 

“ I must tell you, to begin with, Doctor, that 
ordinarily my dreams are utterly devoid of interest. 
Like all women I dream frequently. Sometimes I 
have burlesque nightmares; sometimes exquisite 
experiences. The dream I had last night, on the 
contrary, sticks in my mind because there is a sort of 
logic in the enchantment of its pictures, and that 
makes me attribute to it all the value of a premonition. 
I found myself— I don’t know how— in the middle of 
a red country— entirely red— the earth, the grass, the 
trees, the foliage were all bright red. It was almost 
impossible for me to walk because my ankles were 
tied— a chain, or a rope. Whatever it was, a little 
ted man tugged at the end behind me. Not exactly 
a duarf— a tnie Lilliputian about a foot high. His 
chief, the size of my fist, w'ore a crazy bonnet and a 
horrible costume. Five or six scalps were hanging at 
his belt. 

" I stumbled painfully through the carmine dust in 
the road and every time 1 wanted to stop a pin prick 
m the calf of my leg forced me to continue my pain- 
ful journey. .Ml of a sudden a miniature crystal 
palace, like a doll’s house, rose up ahead of me" A 
20 
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transparent palace with tiny towers and doors like 
pigeonholes. Some people whom I couldn't see were 
chattering in a strange language within the glass 
walls and this babble of sliaqr voices reminded me 
of the gibbering of twenty cockatoos in a grilled cage. 
Tlic little red man ordered me to enter the palace. 
But how could I get through that narrow door'f I 
slipped my hand in, then my wrist and, finally, my 
arm up to the shoulder. 1 struggled desperately to 
go further ; I wept in despair while the little red man 
prodded me with the pin. 

“ Suddenly, ray left hand— the one which was 
inside tlio palace— was seized by innumerable, bird- 
like hands, which nc.itly pulled my lingers from tlieir 
sockets. At last— and this is a delail 1 shall not forget 
lor a long time— I felt them placing a plain round 
ring on my wedding finger. Simultaneously burning 
lips kissed my liand. 'I still tremble when I think 
of that invisible kiss, so greedy, so peremptory. It 
wns a kiss wliicli both repulsed and thrilled me. 

“ It must h.avebcen at that instant that I screamed, 
for I awoke with a start and was surprised to see my 
maid standing beside the bed. I asked her what she 
was doing. It seems that I had cried so loudly that 
she had rushed into the room. I sent her away, went 
back to sleep and dreamed no more tliat night. 

“There, Doctor, is the nightmare witicli disturbs 
me. I'm rather superstitious. This worries me. 
What do 3 ’ou think about it? ” 

Professor Traurig liad listened most attentively to 
Ills patient. He spoke: 

“ Lady Wynhara, ever since Aristotle began the 
study of the psychology of dreams, countless wise 
men have imitated him. Some have found only 
vegetative reactions; others have attributed them to 
more or less plausible psychopathic causes. For my 
part, I content myself with trying to determine 
whether a given dream is the result of e.\’citemcnt or 
merely the realization of a suppressed desire. 

21 
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“ let us consider your case, I jind in vour 
nightmare an alternation of the sense of sight since 
you saT? red things which are normally green. That 
might occur from a purely accidental cause, such as 
the irritation produced by the rubbing of your eyelids 
on the lace of your pillow.” 

” I never sleep on pillows, Doctor. When I awake 
up 1 invariably find them on the floor under the bed 
or behind the dressing-table.” 

“ Your dream also presents deformation of normal 
dimensions. This (hminution of the exterior world 
may be due to your having slept in a night-gown too 
small for you.” 

” Doctor,” obse^^'ed Lady Diana, with an almost 
imperceptible smile, ” I never wear a night-gown at 
night. In the winter time I wear pyjama coats. In 
the summer, nothing at all.” 

Lady Diana’s remark seemed in no way to upset 
the methodical serenity of the illustrious Professor. 
He continued t 

” I also see in your erotic hallucination— I mean 
that invisible, troublesome kiss—an extreme e.\cite- 
ment, doubtless caused by the m emory of some former 
pleasure.” 

Pfofe^r Traurig had explained everything, but 
Lady Diana did not appear to be satisfied, for, wiA 
an impatient gesture, she asked : 

'* What I vrant to know, Doctor, is the significance 
of my dream. 1 thank you for having tried to 
unearth the scientific causes, but what interests me Is 
to know what all this may have to do with my 
future — 

Professor Trautig’s silence was threatening, 
ominous. He had arisen. His imperious regard 
rested on his patient. His long hands were shoved 
into hfe trousers pockets and, supremely sarcastic, in 
a bnef cutting voice, he said : 
ir entered the wrong door, Lady 

Wvnhara. If you want to know what your dream 
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poTiends, go to .-roy ot the countless impostors who 
provide (lie lieiglits of happiness for jealous clress- 
iiialti-rs and romantic country mrls,” 

I’rvdessnr Traurif* rang a Gefi and added, with an 
oliset|ui<ius how : 

"My respects, Lady Wynliam. Dr. Ftinkeltviiz 
will show you out anil will give 5 'ou ynur spectral 
analysi.s." ' 

Lady Di.ina and 1 went into the parlour. 

" What an old hluft 1 *' she reni.ar!jed, with pique. 

"He’s a gre.at lavant," I raid. “You mistoolt 
him for an ultra-lucid somn.imhulisl." 

" .Stuff and nonsense, Gerard ! Will you p.iy the 
little old man for the consultation? " 

" Of course." 

Dr. I'unkclwitr. appeared. He gave Lady Diana 
an envelope containing a radiographic proof and a 
note written in longhand. 1 nshed him, discreetly, 
if I might pay him for the master’s scviccs. He 
agreed : 

“ Most certainly, Sir," 

" How much is it? ” 

“ Five iliniisand francs— two hundred and fifty 
dollars— or .sixty-live Fnglish pounds.” 

i made mit a cheque. I had a book of bltink cheques 
signed by Lady Diana. Two minutes later, seated 
beside niy companion in her lemon cabriolet, I opened 
the envelope and looked curiously at the analysis of 
our fugitive thrill. Uaning over my shoulder, she 
glanced at the striped sludows on tlie photographic 
spectrum and exclaimed laughingly : 

“There is your kis.s, Gerard! 

I pointed out the dark lines between the dear 
zones. 

" Here, Lndy Diana, you flinched— your voluptu- 
OU.S propensity promised belter things. Wliat a 
character th.it Professor Traurig! Just show me 
your spectrum and I'll tell you if vou love me I ” 

i joked in an effort to dispel from my mind tlie 
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huge fireplace, on ^’hich stood some massive candle- 
sticks and some pewter vases. The drab w'all-paper 
was adorned with multi-coloured engravings of 
hunting scenes, along with a sketch of the winner of 
the Derby in 1851— a thoroughbred with a head like 
a sea-horse and with feet like a spider. 

One mornrag the servant who always brought my 
breakfast made the great error of leaving a copy of 
the Times between the jam-pot and the rack of toast, 
it was not my habit to peruse that austere daily from 
Printing House Square. On this particular morning, 
for some odd reason, 1 decided to take a look at the 
first page where I found that amusing column 
entitled “ Personal ” which contains little par^raphs 
of so extraordinary a character. 1 read the si^lline 
message of a masked lover who was telling " Forget- 
me-not” that the decision would be made in Sloane 
Square at four o’clock on Tuesday ; the appeal of - 
a ruined lady who offered a Peldnesc in exchange 
for three months In the country, the promise of a 
large reward to the person who would return a 
wrist-watch lost in a prime dining-room at Peacock’s. 
Then the following lines attracted my attention. 

" Wanted a private sccretaT)' for a prominent member 
of the British Peerage. Most be handsome, refined, highly 
educated, well aquainted with the I>.’TEaNATiom Smart 
Set, _ and speak perfect English, French and German. 
Foreigner not excluded. Send full particulars, testimonials, 
photo, etc., to Box 720, c/o Times, lindon.” 

I smiled mechanically as 1 filled the pores of my 
toast with fresh butter, and 1 asked myself if Destiny 
was sending me, through the medium of this secular 
gazette, a new social position. I didn’t think any 
more about it on that particular day. But the next 
mornirig I found the same paper on my desk and 
u reminded me' of the advertisement. I htsitated 
for a minute, then, with a snap of my fingers I took 
out one of the few remaining sheets of my enirraved 
stationary and wrote to Box 720. ^ 
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Three days later, to my great surprise, a messenger 
brought me a tremendous envelope of robin’s egg 
blue, covered with delicate handwriting. 

The short message was constructed as follows : 

“ 114 Berlieley Square, W. 

DEm Prince Seliman, 

If you care to come to see me this afternoon at three 
o'clock, I shall be very glad to receive you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Diana Wynhaai. 

P.S.— Bring your official papers. I am most particular 
when, selecting my employees.” 

This name, so well known in the society world, 
had not escaped my attention. And I was not in 
the least annoyed to find' that Box 720 was the 
pseudonym of so beautiful a woman. I could hardly 
wait to see how tilings would develop. 

On the dot of three, I found myself beneath the 
portico of 1 14 Berkeley Square— a portico which 
protected visitors against inclement weather— and I 
was ushered by a lackey in silk breeches— a symphony 
in a black coat with steel-grey trousers — into a hall 
spotted with the skins of wild beasts. Two palms, 
protruding from turquoise pots, waved their green 
hands above the banisters of a staircase. Four 
Greek goddesses made a futile attempt to hide their 
ancient shame in the depths of rose and grey marble 
niches. 

I waited a few minutes in a boudoir which was 
saturated vnth chypre and Turkish tobacco. Then 
Lady Diana Wynbam appeared. Her extremely 
blonde hair made a fascinating contrast to a gold 
and purple tea-gown beneath which one could see a 
frail veil of white silk against her skin. 

This heavy material seemed to press dangerously 
against her delicate form. Her arms were bare; her 
feet were encased in Moroccan leather. Her com- 
plexion was ^Yithout a blemish. She offered me a tiny, 
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nervous hand which extended from a wrist chained 
by a platinum wire with a large diamond sparkling 
in the centre. 

I was about to embark on the usual banalities of 
an attorney beguiling a prospective client, when Lady 
Diana cut me short : 

“ And so it’s all off with Griselda? ” 

My astonishment seemed to amuse her. She went 
on, waving me into an armchair : 

“ Look here, my dear Prince, you don’t suppose, 
do you, that London is in ignorance of your 
adventures in New York? Your escajjade at Palm 
Beach was followed in every exclusive drawing- 
room. They were even giving three to one that the 
Princess would divorce you immediately. The world 
is small. And I can’t help telling you that 1 am 
delighted to see that my little advertisement brought 
to me the sentimental lesser half of the beautiful 
Mrs. Griselda Turner." 

My hostess offered me a cunning scarlet trunk, full 
of " Pall Mall" cigarettes, and went on: 

"So, it’s all off?" 

' " Yes, and no, Lady Diana. I am a King Lear, 
wandering aimlessly about, far away from the 
kingdom from which the Princess has exiled me." 

“ Is the divorce well under way? ” 

"That’s not the point. I must tell you that I still • 
love Griselda., but that all my letters are returned 
unopened. Therefore, a husljand, resigned to an 
inflexible wife, I live from day to day, watching the 
clouds drift by. Your little announcement, Lady 
Wynham, tempted me. I answered it, not so much 
because 1 needed money as to find something to do, 
and 1 wouldn’t mind if }'ou would outline precisely 
Just what my obligations will be; always provided, 
of course, that I am fortunate enough to enter your 
employ.” 

" You speak awfully well, my dear Prince. But 
after all, Frenchmen are invariably a trifle wordy. 
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You asl: me wlmi 1 expect of my sccrclcry ? Evor}-- 
lliing .tnd nothing, I didn't advertise with the idea 
of trying to get myself a lover. You may be sure 
of that. 1 don't need the Times when 1 want to 
float about in the astral plane. I am a widow. 
Undoubtcdlv you know that my husband, Lord 
Wynham, like Wcnceslas, died from over-eating and 
drinking. Tliat's a prosaic but a rapid fini.sli. He 
left me this house, three automobiles, a yacht which 
is gradually sinking from lack of repair, a beautiful 
collection of erotic plioiograplis .and tlie Bible which 
was rctid by .Anne Boleyn; a Bo.v in Covcnl Garden, 
a licallby boy, who is a ciddic at a Golf Club in 
Brighton, and flfty pounds a year which ! iiave to 
dole out quarterly to a little maid in an hotel at 
Dinard. .All that is very complicated. If 1 add that 
my banker cheats me, that each year I have seven 
hundred and thirty invitations to dinner, all of which 
I couldn't accept unless I cut myself in half at eight 
o'clock every evening; if I go on to say tliat 1 have, 
on tile .average, six admirers a year, without counting 
casual acquaintances and some exploded gasoline 
which sticks to the carburettor; that I keep an isact 
account of my poker debts, -that I always help every 
charitable undertaking, tliat I am the honorary' 
captain of a squad of police women and 1 was a 
candidate in the elections for North Croydon; if I 
finally admit that I have a very poor memory, that I 
love champagne and that I have never known how to 
add, then, perlmps, you will be able to understand 
wily I need a priv.ite secretary. As far as you are 
concerned I may as well tell you that I like you ; I 
know you both by name and reputation. A'ou're not 
one of those insulferable Frenchmen wlio are always 
running around a woman's skirls like a hunting-dog 
chasing a pheasant. I warn you undue familiarity 
always breeds contempt. 1 am a woman to whom 
you'll be rather more a companion than a secretary, 
or, 1 might s,iy, you'll have to play the part of a 
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husband— Up to tlie point of coming into my 
bedroom. You understand that! You re going to 
take care of my interests. You’re going to give me 
a lot of useful advice. You're going to prevent me 
from doing stupid things whenever possible, because 
they tell me tiiat that is the favourite pastime of 
women of my class. Lastly, I hope you won't 
hesitate to throw out any questionable admirers, who 
may try to profit by ray feminine caprices.” 

llady Diana stopped to arrange a rebellious eye- 
lash with her rose-tipped fingers and carried on ; 

“Y'ou’ii have to travel with me should the 
necessity arise. I am sure that you’ve heard all 
about the thousands and thousands of miles which I 
have covered on Conuncntal railroads. A French 
humorist had the audacity to call me ‘ The Madonna 
of the Sleeping Cars,’ To call me a Yladonna of 
any sort is a consummate bit of irony because, 
although I may look like one, I have none of the otlier 
attributes. .As a matter of fact, I have been in every 
European watering-place; I’ve lost more billets-doux 
than you could shake a stick at, between the pages of 
time-tables and illustrated magazines; there is not a 
customs officer in any country who doesn’t recognize 
the perfume of my valises, and who doesn’t know the 
most sacred details of my lingerie. They say that 
to go away is to die a little, but it’s my theory that to 
die would be to go too far and that to travel is simply 
to change one’s ideas. I count on you to amuse me 
whenever the telegraph poles are too far apart— to give 
light to the solemnity of long tunnels— to put a little 
spice into the faded menus of dining-cars and to 
chase the flies out of the hotel lobbies wherever we 
may happen to be.” 

Lady Diana gave me no time to answer. She 
added : 

Of course it’s impossible to pay you what you’re 
really worth. Y’ou haxt a perfectly lovely title and 
my fortune would never Office, but I offer vou five 
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hundred pounds a month just for your cigars, your 
gardenias and vour silk socks. Will you accept 
that?" 

This declaration, issuing from the lips of such 
a famous beauty, amused and at the same time 
disconcerted me. I bowed : 

“ I accept, Lady Diana, except for the five hundred 
pounds. 1 don’t rent my services, I give them. I 
will be your secretary— how shall 1 say?— for the 
love of Art, if you like, and possibly because I 
don’t know what to do with myself and because I’m 
bored.” 

My reply must have astonished Lady Wynham 
for she lowered her brows ; 

“ I would have preferred not to be under obliga- 
tions to you. I have never considered it very 
nice to accept things without giving something in 
exchange,” 

“ My dear lady, your sympathy and your kindness 
will be ample recompense for me.” 

Lady Wynham hesitated before she replied ; 

" .All right. A week from to-day you will probably 
have earned one and conquered the other.” 

Then she added : 

“ For the sake of good form, my dear Prince, would 
you mind showing me your papers. To be frank 
about it, one can be a prince and still be a burglar. 

I like to know, once and for ail, where I stand in 
regard to my associates.” 

1 satisfied her curiosity. She handed back my 
papers exactly the way a guardian of the law returns 
an automobile licence to a motorist who has been 
speeding, and, slipping her arm familiarly through 
mine, she suggested tliat we take a look around her 
house. 

Her room was not deimid of originality. It con- 
sisted of a very large, low bed, spread with baby 
blue, and watched over by two electric lights, w'hicli 
rvent out when her little thumb touched the magic 
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button. A tremendous white bearskin— imported 
itom Greenland— faithfully awaited her small pink 
feet. The petals of a dozen American Beauty roses 
fell casua])}f from a crystal vase. On the walls I 
caught a glimpse of some ancient engravings by 
Nanteuib an original by Felician Rops, a picture by 
Alma Tadema, absurdly chddish in its character, 
and a tremendous portrait of Milady herself, seated 
before her dressing-table. 

Lady Diana made me admire her white marble 
bathroom— worthy of a Roman Empress— and her 
dressing-room, done in Xile green silk, where bottles 
of perfume alternated with vials of cosmetics, a 
complete laboratory for the upkeep of the epidermis. 

The next day I embarked on my nmv career. I 
kept my little apartment in Kensington because 
1 felt that it was more correct to live there, and I 
consecrated all my waking hours to tliis charming, 
although difficult, aristocrat. Ever}’ day she found 
some means of introducing me to her friends. They 
were astonished to learn that the Prince S^liman was 
in the employ of the beautiful widow from Berkeley 
Square. Some even insinuated that I was concerned 
1 ms in defending her interests than in attacking her 
virtue. But let the gossips spread their poisonous 
remarks through the smoking-rooms of clubs, and 
the most exclusive drawing-rooms. In spite of any 
desires 1 may have bad, I confined myself to kissing 
Lady Diana’s proffered hand but twice a day. 

The morning after the consultation with Professor 
Traurig I penetrated into the confines of her boudoir 
at about eleven o’clock. Ordinarily she was dressed 
—sparsely, I admit— and helped me with the business 
of reading her mail, but this time her maid, a French 
girl called Juliette, told me: 

Oh, Monsieur— I can’t understand what Milady 
^n have done last night 1 She went out after dinner 
in the simplest of tailor-made suits and she never 
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returned until five o'clock this morning ! I asked her 
if 1 could do anything for her, but she only said r 
' No, you may have the evening to yourself.' ” 

A voice called to me through the closed door; 

“Gerard! Come in, please. I want to talk to 
you." 

I went into the sanctuary. Lady Diana was still 
in bed. She made me sit down beside her; 
straightened out her pillow' w'itli a vicious liitJe fist 
and looked at me— her arms forming a right angle 
behind her head. 

“ Gerard— please don’t scold me. I did a bit of 
slumming on my own last night— but it’s a little 
your fault, or, if you don’t admit that— it’s on account 
of that idiot Traurig wdth his questionnaire. Only 
an old bounder would ask such things.’’ 

“ Lady Diana ! ’’ 

“ But really, Gerard, I'll never do it again." 

Her angehc blue eyes gazed at me. There was no 
question as to tlieir sincerity. She asked me in a 
gentle voice, so gentle : 

“ Gerard, do you really think Tm a bad woman ? ” 

Is a woman really bad when she tries to hide her 
shortcomings the way Circe did, and when she is 
dressed by the best coiflnridre in the world? How 
can one distinguish between good and bad in any- 
body? People’s minds are like bee-hives. If the 
“rainbow" is an intoxicating drink of which the 
various iugrediewts form a. Utjuid prism, why, then, 
should not Lady Diana’s ego be a rainbow of virtues 
and vices which can triumph over the most fastidious 
.norals? 

“ My dear," I said, affectionately caressing her 
little wrist, “ you are not a bad woman. You’re a 
philanthropist." 

“A philanthropist! Gerard, don’t exaggerate 
things. Remember that Lord Wynham is watching 
us from the soft spot in Heaven where he is 
expiating his immoderate love for roast beef and 
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thick puddings. Lord Wynham would probably 
take exception to your last remark.” 

“I thought you understood that I was speaking 
figuratively.” 

” Oh, well, if that’s the case— I suppose you’ve 
given me a back-handed rebuke. So much the better. 
Anyway, Gerard, you may as well know the whole 
truth. One day, perhaps, I shall be forced to live — 
to earn my pocket money — by permitting unwelcome 
kisses.” 

” Lady Diana, your language astonishes me. I 
can’t imagine your accepting, for any reason in the- 
world, advances which your own caprice did not 
desire.” 

” Ah, that’s where you’re wrong, Gerard,” she 
smd, suddenly becoming serious, ” because you don't 
know the intimate details of my life. Remember, 
TOu’ve only been with me for five months. It’s 
highly probable that I’ll be ruined before long.” 
“Ruined? ” 

“ The terrific income taxes after the War caused 
Lord Wynham to sell all his property in Kent. He 
got about a million and a half pounds out of that. 
I’ve spent the lion’s share ance he died. There were 
some Government bonds and some negotiable stocks 
— Rand Mines — English 5% War loans, a few shares 
of Tanganyika and some de Beers. Poker, baccarat 
and two or three other little extravagances devoured 
all those. What I have now is my castle in Glensloy 
and about six hundred thousand pounds, which are 
practically all invested in industrials. They are 
worrying me. You’ve heard of Sumatra Rubber and 
Bengal Oil. Yesterday there were some disturbing 
reports' about the Rubber Company, and the revolu- 
tion in Bengal is likely to stop the well from 
flowing ” 

“ Lady Diana, why didn’t you tell me about this 
before? I would have tried to- — ” 

“ My dear boy, I was so far from worr^'ing about 
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it myself. My broker—I’ll get even witb him one day 
—never gave me a vforf of advance information. I 
am now under the impi'ession that he is in with the 
people wlio've tried to start a panic in connection 
with the rubber company— but, after all, the real 
point is that before tlm autumn I am practically 
certain to be in a bad situation.” 

“ 'Wliat do you mean by that? ” 

" I don’t mean that I’m going to jump off 
Westminster Bridge, but that in order to hold my 
position, in order to keep up appearances, I may find 
it necessary to accept the amateurish kisses of the first 
millionaire who comes along.” 

There was a knock at the door. Juliette came in 
with a card. Lady Diana read aloud : 

“Caroline, Ltd., One Twenty-Six New Bond 
Street. . . . Why, that’s my dressmaker,” she said. 
" ! suppose he has som« now model that he wants me 
to display. Go and see what it’s all about, Gerard." 

I went into the drawing-room where 1 found Mr. 
Qirolinc, Ltd,, looking very sober and severe. He 
saluted me with a low how. He knew me by sight 
and spoke without preamble. 

“Prince, I’ve falren the liberty of presenting 
myself this morning to ask a slight favour of Lady 
Wynham.” 

" Why, of course. You want the use of her name 
to ■pnpnharito a Tinw -mcdRi-I " 

“ No, no. That isn't exactly what I mean ” 

Caroline Limited's ambassador pulled out a paper 
from his pocket, offered it to me and said : 

“ The firm would be much obliged if you would be 
kind enough to ask Lady Wynham to pay her bill. 
She recalls, I am sure, her eleven dresses of last 
winter, her four evening wraps, her three fur coats 
and a few trifles, bringing the whole tiling to a matter 
of eight thousand, two hundred and fifteen pounds.” 

I looked at the man with the most distant air and 
said; 
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“ 1 cannot understand, Sir, how such a house as 
Caroline Limited can have so far lost its dignity. 
When a dressmaking establishment is fortunate 
enough to dress Lady Diana Wynham it is only too 
glad to wait until she has leisure to consider her bill, 
and her cheque requires no investigation.” 

” Oh, Prince, I know exactly what you mm, but 
there are situations v:hen-~4n. any case, Madam 
Caroline would be happy if Lady Wynham would 
pardon her and pay her. If not tfie entire amount— 
at least, something on account.” 

I thought I understood. 

“ i\.h, so that’s it. Well, then, why didn’t you 
s&y so in the first place? I had no idea that the 
financial condition of Caroline Limited was so 
precarious.” 

The emissary raised his brows, appeared shocked 
that I should question the standing of his firm, and, 
with a supreme effort explained; 

” Pardon me, Prince. Our financial situation is 
not precarious. It is Lady Wynham’s which has 
made us a bit apprehensive. Do you read the 
Financial iVeu's?” 

And, in order to convince me, the gentleman pulled 
the last edition from his pocket. With a peremptory 
finger he showed me the latest Stock Exchange 
quotations. Beside them I read these lines: 

AS BDOSEST CRASH 

" h«ss ow 5004 aatfecsity Smatra 'Rubber 

Company is going oat of business to-day. They say there 
is something dishonest about tt The people on the inside 
insinuate that there mav be a legal investigation about 
varioos tHngs ” 

Prince,” he added, “ e\’eryone knows tliat the 
best part of Lady Wynham’s fortune is invested in 
rubber stocks; therefore, you can surely understand 
why we are looking out for ourselves, and you will 
allow me to beg that you won’t forget us.” 
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I had no more than rid myself of that unwelcome 
guest when the representative of “ Daring and 
Pillow,” the interior decorators in Regent Btieet, 
was announced. He presented me the itemized 
statement of the work which those famous decorators 
had executed in the course of two years in the 
Berkeley Square House— nine thousand, five hundred 
and fifty-two pounds, a few shillings and some pence. 
I put two and two together, remembered what the 
dressmaker had said, and, completely at a loss as to 
what to do, 1 told Lady Diana all about it, showing 
her, at the same time, the newspaper report. 

She went pale under the brutality of such a cruel 
shock and nervously crumpled the paper in her 
fingers. 

‘‘Naturally,” she said, “all my creditors are 
upset. The rats are running around to try and get 
a tew bits of what is left of die cheese.” 

“ Well, what are you going to do about it. Lady 
Diana? ” 

“ I am going to see my broker in Lombard Street, 

I am going to have an interview with my lawyers. 
Smith and Jones, to find out if I can do anything to 
that bandit, and 1 am going to lunch with Somerset 
Wiifie at the Carlton to ask him to interest the 
Speaker of the House of Commons on the subject of 
this rubber company failure. While I am doing all 
that you must write to the Duchess of Southminster, 
who is President of the Tuberculosis Society of the 
Isle of Wight, to the effect that I agree to assist at her 
charity matinie on the third of May at The Garrick 
Theatre, I even count on you to suggest an original 
idea. Please try to understand me, Gerard. My 
boat is getting full of water. I am sinking slowly. 
If things go from bad to worse I’ll go under this 
summer, but, I don’t want anyone to know that! 
The essential thing in this world is to know how to 
sink on Medusa’s oars— always smiling. In France 
I believe you call that 'avoir de ■panache,’ Gerard. 
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I Trant my panccke to tickle Kelson’s boots on the 
column oE^ Trafalgar and I '^raiit it to drive mad that 
menagerie composed of hyenas, jackals and wolves 
tha,t they call * All London.’ ” 


Chapter Three 
AN ARROW DIPPED IN GOLD 

Under her negligee, Lady Diana’s breasts were like 
two doves caiigUt in a pink net. 

“ Well, old darling,” she said, ” inasmuch as you 
seem unable to give me an original idea I must ask 
you something fiankly. Would I look ridiculous if 
I should dance stark naked at the Charity performance 
at the Garrick? ” 

" Ob, Lady Diana t ” 

And when I said that, it was not the servile 
approbation of a friwid, trying to flatter, hut the 
exclamation of a connoisseur, who knows the value 
of a figure which conforms to the ideals of Praxiteles. 
I added: 

“But of course not: you must be joking. You? 
best ixif.ods Jiv ih? j§:53rs*- 

of your figure, the suppleness of your limbs and, 
in general, the classic^ beauty of your entire one 
hundred and twenty pounds.” " 

“ I really believe that I am not so bad. Anyway, 
the die is cast. I am going to confront that thousand- 
faced Hydra known as the smart set without a 
single stitch of clothing, and it’s too bad about you 
if you sufler through any of the sarcastic remarks 
which the ‘ chic ’ philanthropists are sure to make.” 
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This conversation recurred to me while I was 
fighting off the importunate guests who, on that 
May afternoon, were laying siege to Lady Diana's 
dressing-room in the Gmick Theatre. There were 
some young snobs in exquisite afternoon attire, 
bending mechanically at the angle dictated by the 
crease in their striped trousers; a few Members of 
Parliament, like escaped convicts out of Hogarth’s 
caricatures ; and two or three forceful and large-bellied 
Peers. Even the cunning little birds, who sleep after 
luncheon at the Club— safely installed in the arms of 
massive leather chairs— were all there, drawn to this 
matinde for the benefit of the tubercular people of 
the Isle of Wight, by the commentaries which the 
programmes, cast about in the drawing-rooms of 
Majdair, had so rapidly provoked. The Duchesses 
from Giosvenor Square, the novvelks mites from 
Regent’s Park, the emancipated ladies of Hampstead 
had alike been intrigued by the last number of the 
first 'part : 

“ Lady Diana Wynham— ‘ Pagan Rhythms ’ 
(Nude Dances) ” 

Her enemies had whispered that she would 
certainly be excluded from royal receptions after 
her impious rhythms and her friends had proclaimed 
that her dances would increase the gate receipts by 
about five thousand pounds, for which the tuberculars 
would be truly thankful. 

“ What audacity I ” so said the neophytes. “ To 
dance like tliat when she is on the verge of ruin 1 ” 

No one had the slightest doubt but that Lady 
Diana’s collaboration with this work of Charity 
would create a sensation. And " All London ” was 
right, because “ All London ” knew from experience 
that Banality with haggard eyes— Banality, daughter 
of Cant and Tradition— had never emanated from 
the brain of Lady Wynham, that fantastic, undulat- 
ing, almost snake-fife woman, who was born so 
inappropriately in the Highlands. 
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I had just told Lord Hopchester that Lady 
Wynham was not visible but that she would 
immensely enjoy receiving her admirers after her 
performance, when Juliette came to say tliat I was 
wanted in the dressing-room. 

“ Madame wishes to ask Monsieur’s advice about 
something.” 

I attacked a barrage of orchids, roses, lilacs, tissue 
paper, and crested wrds. I Utcrally jumped over 
ten or twelve towels smeared with make-up and a 
kimono stretched out on die floor like the corpse of 
a Samurai. I thrust aside a lianging and found 
myself in the presence of Lady Diana. 

I have read a good many stern dissertations on the 
subject of Modesty throughout the ages. I have 
studied the Anglo-Saxon soul in the works of 
patented psychologists and in American Bars,_ in 
Sterne’s romances and on French railroad trains. 
But I must confess that die more I study it the less 
I know about Lady Diana’s character. Consequently, 
I could not suppress a gesture of surprise when I dis- 
covered her in a condition of rigorous undress 
standing before the odoriferous arsenal of her 
disordered dressing-table. 

She asked me, admiring herself in the glass 
without the least embarrassments “Would you 
advise me to put this silk scarf on my hair or to 
wear this garland of white roses? ” 

“Those virtuous flowers don’t conform to the 
paganism of your dances, Lady Diana. If I were 
in your place I would simply pin that scarf on your 
glorious golden hair.” 

“ You know, 1 believe you are right. . . . Juliette, 
arrange this little thing behind my ears.” 

She arose. Except for a cache sexe no bigger than 
the hand of a sacristan and held in place by an almost 
invisible garland of bindweed, two buskins with silver 
ribbons and a veil of white mousseline which hung 
down to her elbows, she was about to hide nothing of 
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herself from fifteen hundred spectators who were 
getting more and more impatient every minute on 
the other side of the curtain. 

“ Aren’t you afraid/’ I strove to suggest, “ that the 
Lord Chamberlain, who manipulates the scissors of 
British censorship, will cut his finger — out of sheer 
emotion? ” 

“ Why I We are with people of the world, my 
dear boy. This is a private entertainment- Charity 
is an excuse for everything. And I don’t mind 
proving conclusively and to everyone, that Lady 
Bloomingswan has been slandering me.” 

” What has she said? ” 

” She has tried to tell whoever would listen that my 
thighs were shaped like an open umbrella.” 

‘°Then hurry, my dear; Signora Tetranella has just 
finished singing the Waltz from Romeo and Juliet. 
Harry Blow is on now. Remember, you come next.” 

” Oh, don’t be stupid! 1 am ail ready, Go out 
front, Gerard; listen to what they say while I am 
doing my number and come back immediately to tell 
me about it.” And she continued with a defiant 
look: “Ah, so they think I am finished. They 
already picture me as somebody’s companion, or 
selling perfume in the Burlington Arcade. I don’t 
mind giving them a whole fist full of salt right in the 
eye. A tout a Vheme, cheri . . 

As I sat down at the back of the theatre, in an 
obscure corner, 1 could not help but admire the 
courage of this woman, who only the evening before 
had received the official confirmation of her financial 
ruin. Three-quarters of her entire fortune were about 
to be swallowed up in that finandal catastrophe. And • 
still she could face Fate. She did not hesitate to 
kick scandalously at that giant known as English 
Hypocrisy— that wooden giant, a trifle angular, who 
hides the vulgarity of his body and the colossal 
proportions of his egotism beneath an impressive 
morning coat. 
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The public squirmed a little impatiently. I could 
hear the bell ring. The footlights changed from gold 
to blue; the curtain up slowly. It v,as a country 
scene on the Greek order. In a setting of cypress 
trees— those vesperal growths which shade the 
sirens on the shores of the Adriatic— Lady Diana 
came to view, on bended knee, her head bowed 
low on her bosom, and her hands clasped before 
her. 

Some women in the orciiestra stood up in their 
excitement. The men, more discreetly, held their 
breath. There was much whispering and the entire 
theatre manifested its surprise by diverse movements. 

1 heard some disagreeable remarks : 

“ But she really is naked 1— Oli ! ” 

“ It is scandalous ” 

“No. She is not quite naked. Lookatber, Bett}') 
through my opera glasses.” 

“ Harry, will you be quiet 1 ” 

“ Since the Labourites have been in power, anarchy 
rei^s supreme. It’s disgusting! ” 

Behind me an old beau with side-whiskers, who 
had evidently been a devil in his day, muttered : 

“ In the time of Prince Albert the^ would have 
thrown her out and had her whipped in the middle 
of Oxford Circus.” 

A college youth protested : 

“ Sir, )-ou are insulting a Priestess of Beauty.” 
The pitch of the interpellations rose little by little, 
in spite of the fact that the orchestra was playing 
the 6rst measures of Grieg’s Matin. On the lialcony 
a chair squeaked and a female spectator, with a silver 
lorgnette, drew herself up indignantly and cried at the 
top of-her lungs : 

” Anybody would think that we were at the Folks 
Berghes! ” 

This decisive declaration brought forth an argu- 
ment. A gentleman in a box leaned towards the 
offended ladv : 
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" If ytni \\vK\\'\ a woman ! y^Oi\\d bo\ your carj; 
fur you.” 

Hot anoilicr jJptTiaior came to the :iiii of the 
wounded virim* : 

“This lady is ri^lu! Oinic out in ihc hall a 
iiunnent — “ 

“ Ccdniniy, Sir I *’ 

Tlic two paladins wont out. Tlicy had ihi‘ calm 
and placid air of rwo aliens of tlie’Laiin Quarier, 
ai)i3ui lo break a loofh or pur the “ i^'in^uhr Sikl “ 
out (if ihc way. While all thi5 was goinfi on, (he 
a/>|)]au5c was somethin/j’ immense, lady Diana, as 
indiik'rcnt as a Mattie, had not even bu’d^ed. The 
orchestra leader iuul cut off the first aria of the 
wuh a blow of Ins baton. Already jMdtcemciT.s 
helmet's wea* cominj: in throu^'b the doors, like 
SI3 many blark mushrooms. Remarks jvassed from 
Istx i(j box. Smne arpicd for the I'lcmal pren'j^adve 
of Art; otltcrs waved the of offended IVopriciy. 
The Dijclieiv of hotiihminster, who w.is n'.sj)onsib’l(! 
for the jjcrfurniancc, squirmed in her chair, ns 
nervous as a ^'riddle cake on n hot siore. Slio 
di^ptiied wilh dm ladies of the Comniittct*, one of 
whom w.xs a pretty hnmeitc in a rorn.colour('cl 
diillon frock, wlio approved of Lady Wynham’s 
audacity, and .another, a dowaijcr, smothered in 
powder, whose hlnrlc ostrich plume, stuck in her 
iiaif, shook to ihr rhythm of her protestations. 

Tlic sudden arriv.al of the defenden; of the law 
mimed ihc f.aul(-findin{: indiriditals. The orchestra 
leader stnick liis desk vociferously. Grieir’s )htin 
finnily arose in ,a comp.imlivc silcncc- 4 ..adr Dian.a 
started to dance. The thread of her erf>)utions did 
some .arabesque embroidery on the motives of the 
jtreat Nor\vcfjian. The most hostile spectators were 
husited. They forgot that tlicy had in front of them 
a Lady of 1925 and that she was shamelessly displ.ay- 
inq: (he elegance of her body, because tliey were, in 
spile of who th(!y were, carried back to the m.an'cllous 
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days oi pagan Greece. The last chord of the Maiin 
expired slo^vly 'NliUe Lady Diana knell once more, 
her arms spread out, her ecstatic face turned towards 
the rising sun as though she were saluting a new 
dawn, whose freshness would drive out the owls from 
the balcony and the mol^ from the orchestra. 

The uncontrolled applause which came from 
every section of the theatre soon changed into an 
astonishing ovation in which the muttering of a 
few irreconcilables could scarcely be heard. I 
rushed to the dressing-room. I bumped into a 
bery of reporters who were clenching their fists 
with expectancy. What a chance for the envoys 
from Fleet Street! 

There was a real battle going on outside Lady 
Diana’s dressing-room— a battle of impassioned 
words. An hour later I found myself beside her 
in the limousine, almost buried under the bouquets. 

Gerard,” she said with a triumphant laugh, ” I 
have won ! IVhat a scandal I But if you had looked 
at me through a magnifying glass you would have 
seen that I was covered with goose flesh. The 
Duchess of Southminster told me that I had been 
a great help to the tubercular people but that 1 
would surely be excommunicated. What do I 
care! They won’t finish discussing my brazenness 
for at least forty-eight hours.” 

” Then you really do enjoy having people talk 
about you? ” 

” No, not under ordinary conditions but in the 
present circumstances, yes. It was absolutely 
essential for me to do something to get my name 
into every newspaper in the world.” 

“Why?” 

“ To obscure the news of my impending ruin. I 
am not ready to admit yet that I am down and out, 
Gerard. And I almost forgot one Ace that I have 
up my sleer-e.” 

“ Are you talldog about the Ace of Hearts? ” 
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" I am too tiled to explain that to you to-night, 
but to-morrow— to-morrow, Gerard, I shall take you 
into ray confidence.” 

" And where is that confidence going to take 
me ? ” 

“ To Berlin.” 

Lady Diana’s dream cime true with a vengeance 
the next morning. The entire London Press com- 
mented abundantly on the matindc at the Garrick. 
From the Times to the Daily Nm, from the 
Conservatives to the Liberals— they all g.ive several 
columns to the “ Pagan Dance.” The ilformiig 
Post, that official organ of the British aristocracy, 
neither dared to approve nor to blame. It headed its 
account this wav; "AUDACIOUS EXHIBITION 
OF A PEERE'SS.” The Daily Hcraii, trying to 
be indillereni to the recreations of important people, 
felicitated this aristocrat, who openly scoiled at the 
prejudices of her caste and sacrificed her principles 
on the altar of Naked Equ.ility. 

1 found Lady Diana lying in the middle of her 
boudoir— swimming in an ocean of newspapers— 
shaking her disordered hair like a playful puppy. 
She vras reading the reports about herself. 

" Well," I said, “ if this can’t satisfy you what 
more do you want? " 

She pointed to the fourth column in the Doily 
UinoT. 

" Gerard, look at this imbecile who is try'ing to 
insinu.ate that I want to start a school like LoTe 
Fuller’s. That certainly is a riot. And the Doily 
iWoii,? Have you seen what they say? They inter- 
viewed H. G. Wells to find out whether modern 
society is gradually returning to the integral nude. 
Oh, that is funny I And the Daily Graphic! Look 
at the photographs. Trying to compare me with the 
Cnidian Venus and giving our respective measure- 
ments. I am a little'thinner through the hips, and 
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about an inch and a half taller. The whole world is 
going lo know tiral I have the form of a goddess and 
that all 1 lack is a Zeus to take care of me.” 

Lady Diana, in raspbenj* coloured pyjamas, 
crawled on all fours to the sofa and dragged out 
another newspaper which had slid underneath. 

“ Gerard, here is the prize. This will really make 
you laugh. This reporter says tliat a proposal is on 
foot in the House of Commons for a law to regulate 
the size of costumes on every stage in the United 
Kingdom— twenty-eight square inches about the 
navel lo be measured, I suppose, with a compass." 

“Lady Diana! Thai is rank blasphemy!” I 
protested, half serious, half laughing. 

“ Oh, Gerard, my dear! 1 adore you when you 
put on that air of a Presbyterian minister who has 
just sat down on a knitting needle.” 

Then, suddenly becoming vcr\' grave, she stood 
upt let me into her bedroom*, closed the door; and 
sat me down beside her, 

” Kow, darling, let’s be serious. 1 told you 
yesterday that I still had another arrow which would 
fit my bow before 1 would admit that 1 was a ruined 
woman, that is, one who has to live on an income of 
no more than ten thousand pounds a year. This 
hidden resource is so remote that I had almost 
forgotten it myself. It is worth what it’s worth, but 
at least it’s worth the gamble. Gerard, do you 
sTjfiak. ” 

” Very badly ! ” 

She had arisen. She opened a delightful little 
mahogany d^k and took out a quantity of papers 
wrapped in a green silk handkerchief. She spread 
the documents out before me and continued : 

” TTie defunct Lord Wynham, my august husband, 
who is at this moraent amusing himself in paradise, 
at one time, under riie Imperial Regime, filled the 
post of English Ambassador to the Court at St. 
Petersburg, Due to certain events of which I am 
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Still in ignorance, ,ns far as the details are concerned, 
he received from the government of Nicholas II, in 
the guise of a personal present, a concession of 
fifteen thousand acres of oil land on the slopes of 
Tehav, north-east of Tillis in Georgia. Lord Wyn- 
ham had already negotiated with some important 
financiers to exploit carefully those lands when the 
revolution wiped out the generosity of which he had 
been tlie beneficiary. His fifteen thousand acres 
were nationalized and the deeds of ownership had 
no further value. That meant a loss of a few 
millions for me, his only heir. But the new orienta- 
tion which the relations of my country are talcing 
with the Bolshevists tempts me to try something.” 

“ I suppose you mean that you would like to 
re-establish your ownership, or at Itsist obtain the 
authority to exploit the land ? " 

“ Exactly. The income which I may derive from 
those oil lands would compensate me for the losses 
which t have been forced to accept. Yesterday 
morning, Sir Eric Bluslimorc, a diplomatic friend of 
Lord Wynhatn and a very good friend of mine, of 
whom 1 have frequently asked advice, dissuaded me 
from going directly to the Chief of the Commercial 
Delegation of the Soviets here in London. It seems 
that that particular personage is not persona grata in 
Moscow, that I could gain nothing through his 
eSorts and that my only chance is to stiite direct 
at Berlin. Gerard, dear, I count absolutely on you 
to replenish my sie deposit box. You must leave 
for Germany as soon as possible; arrange to meet 
Mr: Variclikine, the Bolshevik leader there, and try 
to come out the winner in a comb, at of which the 
prize will be twenty naphtha springs.” 

“Lady Diana, you have completely won my 
friendship. 1 wil! do the impossible for the sake of 
the opulence which is essential to your happiness 
although I may find that there is no oil in your 
wells.’’ 
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“ You take these papers with you. Just give 
the adversary a few little digs; I mean that }’Ou 
should inform yourself as to the eventual venalitj' 
of Mr. Varichkine; I give you carle blanche. If you 
find that the gentleman in question must be person- 
ally interested in the constitution of the organization, 
offer him five per cent, or ten per cent, of the capital 
stock— but get around him somehow. The news from 
India is getting worse and worse. The insurrection 
in Bengal, engineered by Russian emissaries, is in 
full sway. Already, Indian Oil stwik has gone down 
forty-five shillings in one week. U is absolutely 
necessary that you get me floating again, or else, 
within three months, I shall be forced to do a grace- 
ful fall into the arms of a noiivean riche. You really 
are awfully fond of me, aren’t you, Gerard? You 
are almost a brother to me. You wouldn’t want to 
see your little Diana being embraced by a bloated 
millionaire full of beer and cheese! And so?——” 
Ah, how well she knew how to get under my skin 1 
Darling Diana. My affection for her was really that 
of a brother for a sister, but a sister with a brain a 
trifle unbalanced— -hardly responsible for her actions 
—incapable of distinguishing good from bad. I 
loved her with all the indulgence which one must 
have for something which is purely a luxury— for a 
woman different from other women because she has 
escaped from the bonds of conventional psychology- 
Why should we das^' all women on the basis of 
the wom-out models on display in Destiny’s Bazaar? 
The Fatal Woman, the Cold Woman, the Honest 
Woman, tiie Capricious Woman? W^hat conceited 
naturalist w'ouid dare to affirm the specific character 
of a Cold Woman who may be capricious to-morrow 
v/ith no apparent transition, or a Fatal Woman who 
may one day shed her tears on Honesty’s doorstep ? 

It was in vain that 1 rackoi the fugitive fibres of 
my distracted mind. I was unable to convince 
myself that Lady Diana could ever be shelved any- 
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where in modern ethics. She was the product of a 
libertine Duke and a sentimental, romantic Scotch 
woman— one of those rvomen nourished by Walter 
Scott, reared on the elegiac banks of lochs with 
placid waters. Her maternal grandmother was a 
remarkable business woman who led the Highlanders 
around by the nose in the privacy of her own domain 
at Laurencekirk. Her paternal grandfather was a 
gentleman poet, very much appreciated at Edinburgh, 
who poured out the nostalgia of his heart in his 
archaic ballads. Diana inherited all that. Logic, 
when she chose to recognize it, was no stranger to 
her. On the other hand, she knew all the actions and 
reactions of a moonlight night and the intoxicating 
values of perfume. Completely instructed as to all 
moral contingencies, she lived her life, egotistical 
in her most generous moments, cruel and kind, 
voluptuous and cold, childlike and moniake accord- 
ing to the hour, according, to the dictation of her 
whims, according to the unforeseen impulses of a 
never-satisfied capriciousness. . . . 

On the iJtli of May at seven o'clock in the evening 
a taxicab dropped me at tlic H6tel Adlon which 
embellishes the corner of the Unter den Linden and 
the Pariser Platz with its austere grey attitude of a 
Berlin Palace, 

I had not been in the Capital of the Imperial 
Republic since my honeymoon with Griselda. Little 
was changed. As we rolled down the Friedrich- 
strasse, I saw the same tireless girls who, ever since 
the birth of the demi-monde, have been strolling 
along the sidewallts of this celebrated avenue. Out- 
side the CaH Bauer, the same old men who were 
harangued by August Bebcl in the heroic days of the 
Social Democracy were selling the same newspapers 
with Gothic titles and slipping into the pockets of 
their really good clients the latest copies of the 
Rote Mine, a publication so terrible that it is 
even suppressed by the Berlin Police. The Black 
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custodians of the Empire were now replaced by the 
green Schupo, who stood before the Brandenburger 
Tor. But the Stadtring tramway was still doing \\s 
endless cirde around the metropolis, whose crest is 
a bear. 

I dined that evening in a certain little Italian 
restaurant on the Dorotheenstrasse, where I hoped 
that I might breathe again the atmosphere of my 
youth; that I might recall die days when Max 
Liebermann made a sensation in the exposures of the 
Charlottenbxirg Independents or when His Majesty 
was pluming himself on having immortalized the 
line of Hohenzollems in lard-like sculpture; when 
Mr. Reinhardt was not yet producing Tartufe; when 
the Bak de Vewes still flourished back of the 
Spittleraarkt, with their gallant squadrons of crones 
still true to their wedding rings, enticing the 
dilettantes with crepe veils to which they had_ no 
right. Chance favoured me. I bumped into 
Semevski, a Russian pianist, whom I had known 
at Milan and who makes European concert halls 
applaud the technique and the velocity of Rubinstein, 
his maestro. I invited him to my table and proceeded 
to ask him some questions : 

“ What do you know about your fellow countr)’- 
man, Varichkine, the Soviet leader here in Berlin ? ” 
My friend Semevski seasoned his beer with some 
dgarette ashes, gazed at me ironically and sneered : 

“You mean Varidikine? The women call him 
Leonid. He is a gentleman who has made his way 
in Bolshevism just the way other people go to the 
top in the steel business or the fur trade.” 

“Do you insinuate that this party leader is not 
convinced of his own platform? ” 

Semevski waved his hands with a gesture of 
despair, put his cigarette in die celery dish and said : 

“ My dear friend, there are two things in this 
world about which no one can be sure: Whether or 
not one is being decayed by a w’oman and whether 
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or not a Bolshevik is sincere. Suppose that you were 
a celebrated writer and the young ‘ would he's ' who 
worshipped your style called you 'dear maestro,’ 
bowing at the same time. Would you be sure of 
their sincerity? In our poor Russia, as it is to-day, 
rest assured that the opportunists, or, in other words, 
the people who are hungry, are ready to grovel in 
the mud before the personality of Mr. Lenin, who 
was embalmed like a Pharaoh of Egypt.” 

” Do you know Varichkine personally? Can you 
give me any details about his intimate life? ” 

” Leonid Vladimirovitch Varichkine was a student 
at St. Petersburg when I was teaching music. The 
son of a servant of the Minister of Finland, like all 
the other young prodigies of the epoch, he immedi- 
ately and yet cautiously interested himself in the 
Russian Revolution of 1905. He was nineteen when 
that happened. 1 lost sight of him for something 
like twelve years. One day in 1917 I happened to 
glance at the Revolutionary paper called Pracda. 
And I found, sandwiched in between an article by 
Lenin and one by Lounalcharsky, a short paragraph 
signed by Varichkine. 1 said to myself : ' Well 
well 1 my little friend Leonid is eating asparagus 1 
Can it be possible that he has been disillusioned and 
that he has not been able to realize his ambitions ? ’ 

I was surprised beyond measure to find Varichkine 
in the regiment of Red Coocoos, although I fully 
.appreciated that he must be receiving consideration, 
honour and money. You know, old fellow, that in 
order to get a good Bolshevik you have to find a 
broken-down, worn-out individual whose hopes have 
gone astray. I ran into Varichkine just after they 
swept out the Smolny Institute. He declared 
triumphantly: ‘ That is proof enough for you. We 
are in power. We are going to make a real Revolu- 
tion and we are going to show any of our compatriots 
who don’t stand by us what spring weather is like 
in the cells of our prisons ! Let me give you a bit 
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of good advice. I don't particularly care about seeing 
you killed. Get a^vay to-night rviih your tooth-brush 
and your music-roll. Go by way of Helsingfors 
before they make you swallow the bristles.' I don’t 
need to tell you that I went to Stockholm like a shot 
out of a gun, and that I was not sorry to see the 
Baltic between me and the Kew Kings made out of 
a scarlet Christ and Egotism 1 Since that day I have 
never seen Varichkine, but I have heard a good deal 
about him. Don’t get the idea that he uas suddenly 
touched by the grace of Socidism. That young 
Democratic Socialist of yesterday was simply looking 
with uncontrollable envy at the grapes of Capitalism. 
Destiny had nm-er before allowed him to taste the 
luscious fruit nor to receive favours from the hand 
of a Princess of whom he was distantly amorous. 
So, he conceived a sort of rancour against the 
established order, and with the help of his mistress, 
Madam MouraHeft, he entered tlie camp of the 
dynamiters of contemporary society.” 

Are you talking about the famous Madam 
Mourarleff who disdnguished herself in 191S by her 
cruel^?— the one who personally inspected* the 
execution of twenty-six reactionar}* intellectuals in 
the fortress of Peter and Paul?” * 

He nodded. 

“For eight years that same charming Madam 
MouraHeff has been Varichkine’s oSclal mistress. 
She inspire him. She directs him. She terrorizes 
him. Ahl My dear boy, that Irina Mouravieff is 
an extraordinary woman. She is one of those en- 
lightened indhiduals who can conceive of human 
happiness by the wav of machine-gun bullets and 
who sends tiie people who contradict her to do a little 
hit of uninierrupted meditation in the ice-fields of 
Solovki. Your occidental romanticists embroider 
whole pages with doubtful truths about the seductive 
charms of Russian women. They can have ail they 
want of Irina Mouravieff, brought up by a monster, 
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whose right breast fed her the precepts of Marxism, 
and whose left breast filled her ^Yith th'e delights of 
morphine. . . . Irina Mouravieff, the Marquise de 
Sade of Red Russia. . . 


Chapter Four 
RED FRENCH HEELS 

\^’e were seated face to face. We were only 
separated by an unpretentious work-table. On the 
wdl there hung a portrait of Karl Marx and some 
proclamations written in Russian. A small rock 
imprisoned the accumulation of papers spread at 
random on an innovation trunk. Through the ttvo 
French Yvindows, which gave on the Wilhelmstrasse, 
I could see the palace which was once occupied by 
Prince Joachim Franz. This ancient palace was 
protected by a great many trees and it reminded me 
of a piece of cold meat surrounded by a quantity of 
water-cress. 

Mr. Leonid Vladimirovitch Yarichkine was smok- 
ing a special cigarette. An oriental pearl adorned 
his cravat, which was plain but in perfect taste. I 
had asked myself, a little naively, if 1 would find this 
Soviet leader clad in a pair of overalls. And what 
a surprise I had I He was dressed like a perfect 
gentleman— even a super-perfect gentleman. Thanks 
to my letters of introduction, our initial interview 
had been cordial enough and devoid of any unneces- 
sary formality. F had been informed in advance 
that titled persons from foreign countries were 
always well received by the Bolshevists. And I 
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must say that Mr. Varichkinc was more than kind 
to me. Nothing in his aspect suggested a proclivity 
for sanguinary reacuon. His smooth black hair, 
metiailonsiy slicked back, his well-oonirolled black 
beard, his olive complexion, and his rather high 
cheekbones betrayed a Tartarish atavism which 
did not prevent Mr. Varichkinc from conducting 
himself -^vith the perfect courtesy of an oxidental 
diplomat. 

He had inspected my papers thoroughly. He had 
brought out some oScial documents and compared 
the dates. Finally he had declared: 

“ It is absolutely authentic, my dear Prince. I-ord 
VTynbam’s claims to owncrehip were registered for- 
merly when foreigners were capable Oi controlling 
our territories, I say formerly to impress upon you 
that vre have now socialized^ everything. By the 
decr^ of the twenty-sixih of October, nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, the right to ownership has 
been annulled for ever, and the land is now merely 
loanM to the workmen who choose to develop it. 
But in ninetc-en-lvrenty my friends in Moscow came 
to the conclusion that it would not be practical to 
repulse any offers of foreign capital and, accordingly, 
they decided that in cen^n cases they would make 
exceprions to the general rule. You tell me that Lady 
M ynbam wishes, along with some English capitalists, 
to e^loit the petrolic riches of the territory to which 
she is the leg^ heir. I ara going to look into the 
matter.^ It is naturally of considerable importance 
mace it represents something like fifty to sixty 
millions of dollars.” 

“Mr. Yaricbldne, Lady -Wynham would be more 
than grateful to you if you could set the official 
machinery in motion.” 

And we conversed along those lines. At the end 
of half an hour the Soviet delegate had a half-dozen 
cigarette butts in his ash-tray and our conversation 
had taken a more familiar turii. It was obvious that 
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Varichkine was less .interested in the business itself 
than in Lady Diana's personality and that I was not 
upsetting his nervous equilibrium. 

“ I have heard a great deal about Lord Wynham’s 
widow. You must not forget that between two 
economic studies I still find time to thumb over the 
English illustrateds. They tell me that your friend 
is the most beautiful woman in London.” 

“ Well, she is certainly one of the most beautiful 
women.” 

" She is something of a character, isn’t she ? ” 

“ I think of her as an exceptional woman.” 

" Then I will tell you frankly that I never object 
to meeting an exceptional woman. Look here, my 
dear Prince, I would like to have you give me some 
teal details about her, but as I’m exceedingly 
busy this afternoon, would you do me the favour of 
dining with me this evening? You know— a little 
bachelor dinner in a chambre sifark, as they say in 
Berlin? ” 

" With pleasure.” 

" Fine ! I will pick you up at the Adlon at eight 
o'clock.” 

I had arisen, when the office door opened brusquely, 
and a little brunette, in a very simple grey suit, came 
in with a step as deliberate as though she had access 
to the delegate’s private room at any hour. Although 
I was still in ignorance as to her identity, I was 
struck by the straightforward look of the woman. 
She merely favoured me with one authoritative 
glance. She w'as pretty enough in her way, but her 
thin lips expressed no great amount of kind-hearted- 
ness, and her pale blue eyes were not what one would 
call angelic. She had a long official telegram in her 
hand. She threw it disdainfully on Mr. Varichkine’s 
desk and announced in an unaffected contralto voice, 
accompanied fay a shrug of her slight shoulders : 

“ Take a look at Stefanovitch’s last bit of 
stupidity. He has refused to give a visa to the 
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experts fxom Hanoxer Arho are supposed to be taking 
care of the construction of the Kaian turbines. It’s 
outrageous ! ” 

But Vaiichkine appeared less interested in the 
Kazan turbines than in my mission. He presented 
me: 

“ ily dear— the Prince S^iman— from Lon- 
don " 

'And he added, looking at the tiny brunette : 

“ ^ladam Irina Alexandrovna MouravieR.” 

I kissed the hand of the celebrated iiadara 
HouravieR, and doing my best to conceal my sur- 
prise, I observed her carefully. Having heard 
Semevski’s impression, I had expected to meet an 
.Amazon who, boasting an amputated breast, would 
throw me out bodily, t decided, once again, that 
what one terms “ Imagination” is but the type of 
woman who sleeps with ghosts and tries to blow 
reality out of sight with a whistle. IVho could have 
thought that that little lady, dressed in grey, bad 
played such a frightful r 61 e in the bloody oemonstra- 
tions of 1918 and that death sentences ha^ issued from 
her lender mouth? 

Varichkine went on : 

” Darling, Prince Seliman is here to make a claim 
for cer^in oil concessions in Georgia on the part of 
Lord Wynham’s heirs. He has invited me to dine 
with him this evening. We want to talk business 
together.” 

The delegaie’s esqAaTrJAm m itAi/d. for 
thought. He spoke of Lord XA' ynhain’s heirs and 
not of Lady Diana. He attributed the dinner 
invitation to me although I was to be his guest. I 
wondered wHy, 

Madam Mouiavieff looked me over a second time. 

“ Do you represent the heirs, Prince? ” 

” Yes, Madam.” 

” Are there many of them? ” 

I could feel Varidildne's eyes 'piercing my very 
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self. I hnd enough intuition to know ihnl he would 
be patefiil if 1 faded to tell the truth. I replied ; 

"There .nre two minors, Madam, represented by n 
trustee.” 

I ghnneed sideways at Variclikine and saw that he 
was gre.aily relieved. But Madam MouravielT renewed 
her all, nek : 

" I read only yesterday, in a London paper, a 
long article about Lady Wynham. It seems that she 
did a nude dance in a theatre — thereby crCiOting a 
great public scandal. Has she anything to do with 
Lord Wynham ? ” 

" She is his widow. But she has an income from 
her own father, and no right to any of the bequests 
of the defunct Lord.” 

I exchanged a few other bits of repartee with this 
redoubtable woman and took my leave. In the 
corridor, Mr. Varichkine wrung my hand with 
terrific force and murmured : 

"Thank you. Until to-night. You can rely upon 
me." 

I left the Soviet house, a trifle perplexed, and until 
the dinner-hour I could not drive the picture of that 
frail, nervous M.adara Mouraviell— bre,aker of hearts 
and torturer of bodies— from my memory. 

" Is this a picture of lady Wynliam ? " Varichkine 
.tsked, as he nonclmlantly picked up a gold frame 
which w.as decorating "ray dressing-table in ray hotel 
bedroom. 

" Riglit you are. Don’t you find her charming? ’’ 

“ I tliink she is wonderful " 

He stared a little harder at the photograph. His 
black eyes began to shine. His mouth looked as 
though it w.as convinced. He repeated : 

“ Ah ! She is wonderful ! All the dignity of an 
entire race in one stylish body.” 

Then in a rather harsh tone : 

“ My dear chap, you’re a born diplomate. You 
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made a good move when you denied Lady Wynham’s 
connection with this deal.” 

” I thought you would like it better tliat way. If 
I am not mistaken, Madam Mouravieff has a great 
deal to do with your political situation.” 

“A great deal to do with iti Tm laughing out 
loud! ” Varichkine lauded so loud that he nearly 
broke the window. 

” I suppose you are telling me that she has simply 
been managing me for eight whole years. That’s all 
she has done to me I ” 

“ Well, it seems that all good fairies are something 
of a drain on the system,” I said. 

” Madam Mouravieff would entirely wipe out my 
personality if I didn’t combat her. But I am getting a 
little bit personal in my conversation, you know.” 

” You need not worf}'. Anything you tell me will 
go no further.” 

” It’s a spontaneous friendship, isn’t it? Have a 
dgarette? No? It’s di^usting the way I smoke. 
I am constantly burning holes in the blankets.’^ 

” 1 am all ready, Vanchkine. Where shall we go 
for dinner? ” 

“To the Walhalla, Bellevueslrasse. I’m known 
there. We are going to have some fresh ca^’iare, 
especially smuggled in- by our diplomatic courier. I 
arrange about that whenever 1 dine there. That 
won’t go so badly with five or six bottles of iprt 
Heidsick MonopoL The damned fools didn’t want 
to serve me the last time because of the situation in 
the Ruhr. But I told them : ‘ If you occupy the 
Champagne country, do you think you are going to 
keep die French from drinking beer? ’ They are a 
lot of old rustics— pretentious rustics with epaulettes. 
They have had only one ingenious idea in their 
entire history.” 

” And when was that? ” 

” Lenin’s lead-coloured wagon In 1917.” 

Half an hour later we rrere seated alone in a 
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private dining-room of the WaUtalla Tf eittreskurant. 
1 can remember that it was done in pearl grey, black 
and dark purple— little quadrilaterals of the purest 
and most funereal chintz. A dish full of small grey 
balls— like so many ants' eggs in mourning— graced 
the middle of the table, carefully guarded over by 
four lemons at the cardinal points. 

Varichkine plunged the wooden spoon into this 
tasty offering, helped me and joked: 

“You know, we Bolshevists can pass out two 
things: theories and caviare! ’’ 

Varichkine’s cordiality incited me to speak freely. 
As the lemon wept add teats on the delicacy, I 
confessed : 

“ You know, old chap, it’s a new sensation for me 
to be sitting opposite a representative of die really 
ilitis Bolsheviks. I hope you don’t mind my using 
the word elite in connection with a communist 
republic 1 ” 

“ Why, not in the least, old fellow! Only the 
thick-headed logicians are astonished to find that 
there is an alifc sodely in a country where every- 
thing is equal. But I must say that there are very 
few in the party to which I have the honour to 
belong. You can count them on the fingers of one 
hand : First, there is, or rather was, our well-beloved 
Lenin— God bless his soul— and after him Kamenev, 
Lounatcharsky and myself. Trotsky is in intelligent 
kotistaj! But little more than an ordinary journalist, 
after all. As for our comrades Zinoviev, Kalinine, 
Dsierjinsky, and any quantity more, they are actually 
illiterate. That’s the way it ^ould be. As long as 
everybody attends to his own job, the sturgeon’s eggs 
will be well guarded.’’ 

“ I gather from what you say that, in a word, you 
are professional demagogues?” 

“ Professionals, yes. We specialize in demagogy 
just the same way that there are expert art con- 
noisseurs. In Europe you have a hand of little 
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apprentice communists, who make a lot of palaver 
at public meetings and play the tin soldier with new 
principles.” 

Varichkine sneered as he bit into his caviare and 
continued : 

” AH that’s a child's game, old fellow, Wc people 
have experimented on a large scale with a hundred 
million specimens of flesh and blood. That is much 
more amusing. In order to get the reaction of 
sulphuric acid on zinc to make hydrogen, you have 
only to perform one of the simplest chemical opera- 
tions known to science. But if j'ou can make human 
beings react under the revolver in order to acquire 
the golden age, then you can say that you have done 
something.” 

” But you don’t impress me as being so cruel as 
all that, Varichkine.” 

” What? Cruel? Why, I wouldn’t hurt abutter- 
fly. I happen to have a little fox terrier whose back 
legs were crushed in an automobile accident during 
one of the raids in Moscow. Instead of shooting or 
chloroforming the poor half-paralysed beast, I had 
a little wagon made for him to drive around in. 
Krassine said to me one day with a laugh : ‘ Your 
dog is symbolical of all Russia, which gets along 
pretty well on the wheels we have placed underneath 
it! ’ ” 

” That’s a ver}* good comparison. But tell me, 
old fellow, what does one have to do to become a 
^ood ” 

” Oh ! That’s the easiest thing in the world : all 
one has to do is to change every idea one ever had 
and know which way the wind is going to blow 
to-morrow. One venerated master, Illitch, known as 
Lenin, changed a great many of his ideas during his 
life. He became a revolutionary the way another 
man might have become a veterinary (because, in 
Russia, it happened to be a trade as good as any 
other). He figured out, with extraordinar)* clever- 
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ness, the precepts of Marx and Engels and Georges 
Sorel’s ' Reflections on Violence.' You must admit 
that he did a good job of it.” 

“ At the price of how many gallons of human 
blood?” 

“ Ah ! dear old boy, people don’t get happiness 
in this life when their leaders send them bouquets of 
flowers or when the man at the top pulls the petals 
off a daisy, asking as he does so : ‘ She loves me? 
She loves me not? ’ Don’t forget that the proletariat 
wants to be led. It ought to be satisfied to know 
that half a dozen dictators are thinking for it and 
working in its name. But, the corollary of the 
dictatorship being a Draconian regime, it is quite 
natural that a few dishes should get broken now and 
then. After the last attempted murder of Lenin we 
deliberately shot five hundred hostages— officers and 
men alike— to avenge our master. That is the only 
way to make people feel the strength of a govern- 
ment.” 

“ Aren't you afraid that the untold cruelty dis- 
played during your regime will harm you in the eyes 
of posterity ? Doesn’t it matter to you that history 
may pass a severe judgment on you ? ” 

" Really and truly, my friend, you are naive. 
Living is high since the war— but human life is 
cheap. When twenty million men have been the 
victims of inimical capitalists, what difference does it 
make ft' a few thousand Russians are incarcerated for 
the sake of severe principles? When hatred, violence, 
envy and abject egotism have circulated at their own 
free will .among civilized people, who has any right 
to reproach us for not having conducted our revolu- 
tion with a shepherd’s staff in our h.and and Pan's 
pipes to our lips? Believe me, the world is always 
kind to successful tyrants, and moral mud is only 
thrown at the heads of political failures. Take, for 
example, your dear Kerensky, the white hope of the 
Western Liberals— he missed his mark, and you all 
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rcprondied him biuerlv for liavin^ been Ityper- 
sensitive. All he vvouW have had to do AsoiiUriiavc 
been to iiang every one of us— Lenin and his fo!!»w* 
ing. Wiihabout fifty preiiy little e^tccutlons ivitboiit 
trial, he migiri have been able to smash the egg of 
Bolshevism" under his heclj the consiiiiicncy would 
then not jiave l)ccn ovcrtlirown by the sailor 
Jelesniakof, and you would have looked up to 
Kerensky ns the greatest sl-atcsman in the world. 
Revolutions are not made with mittens. social 
revolution conducted along legal lines is a toy con- 
structed for the u.se of dyspeptic Socialists noJrI.<;hcd 
on noodles and black bread.” 

" Vou are ranidly convincing me, old bny.” 

The tr/iyfd had just removed tlic carfc n 
In C/iflni6ord to replace it witli a succulent civtcken 
a k dinbJe, reclining comfortably on n bed of golden 
potatoes, Varichld’ne was doing well by this simple 
repast. Already two bottles of Hxtra-Dn' were 
waving their parched thrOvVls in tlic air. Me finocked 
his crj'st.al drinking-cup against mine nnd his eyes 
shone with an indulgent smile. He ridiculed: 

” Europe ! Reproaching us for our crimes I ^ Ha I 
Ha 1 What a fine Utopian you arc, my dear friend ! 
Europe to try and drive us out like a lot of lousy 
dogs such as they send to the Bosphorus? Ha ! Ha I 
When kings arc glad to shake hands with us? Do 
you remember the conference at Genoa, when the 
Pope's emissaries didn't object to rubbing their 
scarlet silk elbows against (iic red cotton of our 
shirts? When Prance look its ambassador out of 
the Vatican in order to send one to us? When the 
most authentic princesses would give the biggest 
pearls in their jewel-boxes in order to get us to sit 
beside them in their own dining-rooms? ” 

He emptied his glass, frowned nnd added after a 
short silence : 

“And when Lady Diana Wynliam manifests a 
desire to negotiate personally with me?” 
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I had been anticipating this inevitable transition 
for some time. 

“ I am sure, my dear fellow, that Lady Diana 
would be fascinated with your personality.” 

“Oh! Please don’t flatter me. Who am I in her 
eyes? An insignificant worm. She is well-born. I 
am nothing but the son of a lackey of Czarism. Her 
ancestors are prominent figures in the history of 
Scotland. Mine were eating roots a hundred years 
ago, and Pouchkine’s contemporaries used to walk 
around in bear skins — 

” Who can tell? If she were to meet you she 
might be carried away by the same strange attraction 
which Slavs seem to have for our beautiful women.” 

Varichkine pretended to consider this a great joke. 
Throwing back his head, gently caressing his lovely 
black beard, like a young minister about to preach 
his first sermon, he hummed in his musical voice : 

” Ah! yes. We are the Muscovites with wolves’ 
teeth, the Asiatics with avid, greedy eyes— the ones 
our great poet, Block, writes about— tlie Scythians 
who march, under the sign of the tempest, in the 
assault on occidental civilization, to violate the Three 
White Geese of your Capital: your Liberty, your 
Equality and your Fraternity— that glorious Trinity 
tvhich sits back satisfied and watches the endless 
procession of its downtrodden proletariat. Sincerely, 
old fellow, do you think that Lady,,Wynham might 
just possibly find me attractive? ” 

” Varichkine, nobody under the sun can foresee 
the sentimental reactions of a woman, because: 
Woman plus Man plus the Time, the Place and the 
Situation equals x. This equation is made a million 
times a day on this vast earth and is solved in a 
million ways.” 

We exchanged a few commonplaces about women, 
while the faU de foie gras changed into an ice soaked 
in -parto, and while we toyed with a souffle perfumed 
in some delightful way. This amiable Bolshevik was 
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entertaining rae royally. A perfect intimacy already 
united us. I gave up counting his repetitions of “ my 
dear fellow,” and I was secreUy rejoiced to remark 
the excellent turn which my mission was taking. 
After the cheese, I took it for granted that the time 
had come to talk business and, perfectly certain that 
anything that I might say would not shock my host, 
i began : 

“ Now, pay attention to what I say, Varichkine— 
no unfriendly ear is listening in and you can rely 
absolutely on my discretion. I am going to talk 
frankly to you— you know that expression : ‘ Just 
between you and me and the lamp post.’ I have 
already told you the main thing that is worrying Lady 
Diana. You have given me reason to hope that the 
deal may be put over provided you feel disposed to 
use your influence in Moscow. So let me be precise 
as to Lady Diana’s instructions. She thoroughly 
appreciates the supreme importance of your collabora- 
tion, Consequently, she wants me to compensate 
you to the limit, and on the day when the organiza- 
tion has been properly formed, she will make over 
to you a percentage of the stock — ” 

Varichkine interrupted me with a wave of his hand. 
He caressed the Astrakan fur of his curly beard more 
aSectionatelj' than ever, screwed up his sardonic eyes 
and leaned over a dish of peaches, holding the 
champagne bottle in his left band : 

“ Lady Wynham is beautiful. Will you tell her 
for me that any of the kind of presents that Artaxerxes 
might offer would leave me cold, and that I'll counter- 
sign the papers for her conc^ion when the rising 
sun surprises her in my arms,” 

And, seeing that I was struck dumb with surprise, 
he added : 

” I count on you, my boy, to say what I mean less 
crudely. But get it through her head somehow that, 
if I use my influence, my pricx will be one night of 
love. You can understand that I misrht like to know 
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about the kisses of a great lady whom ordinary people 
can't even approach, and whose ancestors have been 
cited in history btioks. We all have our wcaitnesses. 
You have brought me the hope that I may be able 
to satisfy mine. ‘1 thank you in advance.’’ 

I promised Varichkine that I would transmit his 
conditions to my tilled employer. He seemed 
delighted and, as he was drinking Ireely, his gaiety 
increased by the minute. He put his knife between 
his teeth and exclaimed jovially : 

"Just look me over! I am the Red Peril ! You 
know what 1 metin ! 1 strike terror into the hearts 
of the French Democrats. But perhaps I couldn’t 
even warm Lady Wynh.am’s aristocratic blood." 

Then, suddenly becoming serious, he s.aid in a half 
whisper ; 

" 1 don’t need to tell you to use the utmost 
discretion' on account of Irina. If she ever finds out 
about this, my days will be numbered and the 
numbers won’t be big. Yours, too, 1 think.’’ 

“ Varichkine, thank you for the warning." 

He called the maUre d’holcl and ordered ; 

“ Franz, now you can bring in the dessert," and 
noticing my astonishment, inasmuch as we had 
already finished dinner, lie explained, very amiably : 

“ This is another kind of dessert. 1 just wanted 
to demonstrate once .and for all that we Bolshevists 
know a red French heel when we see one. Why 
shouldn’t we after wallowing about in all this blood? ” 

He burst out laughing and exclaimed ; 

’’ That surely is a bon mot, I will use it between 
the acts ol the next Pan-Russian committee meeting 
of the Soviets. Anyway, here comes the dessert. 
How do you like it? ” 

Two women had just stepped into our funereal 
dining-room. They were obviously two natives of 
Berlin. Their evening dresses were very decollete 
and their perfect complexions were quite evidently 
of the removable varielv. “ Ladies ’’ who were 
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habitudes of tbe Palais de Danse and the night 
restaurants on the Kurfurstendamm. 

Yarichkine introduced me to them in these terms : 

“ I ordered a blonde and a brunette- I don’t think 
Franz did so badly, do you? ” 

And turning to the two demi-mondaines he 
demanded ; 

“What are your names?” 

“ Frieda and Lieschen,” replied the brunette. 

“ I am Frieda— this is Lieschen. And what are 
your names? ” 

Yarichkine drew himself up: 

“ My friend is Mr, Muller and I am Mr. Schmidt. 
That’s all you need to know. You’re here to amuse 
us.” 

The brunette apologized, like a good pt\ : 

” Oh 1 You know, we’re not stupid, it makes no 
'difference to us.” 

And the blonde came to her friend’s assistance: 

” The important thing is to o5er us a drink, don’t 
you think so, ray treasures? ” 

\'arichkine ignored the remark and said to me with 
great courtesy : 

“Which one do you v.ant?” 

“ After you, Yarichkine,” I protested. 

While we were can}dng on this battle of politeness, 
the blonde and the brunette waited with all the 
placidity of two beribboned bovines. The blonde, 
done-up like a candy-box in her straw-coloured tango 
dress, arranged her bodice with a mechanical gesture. 
The brunette had the musdes of an acrobat, and 
looked to be hammered out of cold steel or gouged 
out of real marble. She modestly stooped to adjust 
a garter. 

“ Tails for Frieda, heads for Lieschen,” Varichkine 
suggested, throwing a gold piece on the table.. 

“ Heads I ” 

“ Tails it is! I get Frieda.” 

He motioned to the brunette, who sat down docilely 
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on his knee while Lieschen seized me by the neck, 
gurgling: 

“ Schatzl I am going to drink out of your glass. 
I’ll bet 1 know what you’re thinking about 1 " 

Varichkine turned a switch. The side lights went 
out. I was not particularly thrilled to find myself 
e.xposed to Lieschen 's advances in this semi-obscurity. 
But, inasmuch as it would have been most impolite 
to refuse any of my companion's hospitality, I made 
no protest. Suddenly, a raucous cry rang out. A 
foot struck the table. A glass smashed into a 
thousand pieces. F rieda’s voice articulated in perfect 
Berlin slang: 

"AckI Dog of a pig! Brute! ” 

Lieschen whispered in my ear: 

“ Is your friend always like that?” 

I did my best to reassure her. A few minutes 
passed. Lieschen, stretched out on the sofa beside 
me, was guzzling— thoroughly happy— the tumblers 
of Heidsick which I poured out for her. Across the 
table I heard some whispering, and the swish of silk 
which resembled nocturnal butterflies beating vainly 
against a muslin screen. Then, without warning, 
there came a cry of real alarm. The table was 
knocked over and the broken dishes scattered here 
and there. There was the noise of a struggle, 
followed by a wail from Frieda : 

“ Help I The murderer ! " 

•Thoroughly afermed, I turned on the lights and 
saw the poor wretch clutching her breast. Her eyes 
were wild with fear. Varichkine had taken a posi- 
tion before the door to prevent her escape. 

“What's the matter?” I cried out. 

" Lieschen,” whimpered Frieda, “ call the police. 
That brute 1 Do you know what he was going to do ? 
Look ! He was going to stab me with this fork.” 

The blonde, in the straw-coloured tango dress, had 
got to her feet, terrified. Varichkine said calmly : 

“ Hold on to her, old chap. What is the use of 
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creating a scandal ? Frieda is just a damned little 
fool who doesn’t understand a joke.” 

“Assassin! Murderer! Cut-throat!” 

She screamed these last epithets in a panic-stricken 
voice, her face besmirched with tears. Lieschen, 
enjoying a fit of hysterics, rolled around on the sofa 
and twisted my napkin savagely. I began to regret 
having accepted Mr. Leonia Varichkine’s invitation 
to dinner. He seemed to understand my mute rebuke 
and remarked with the utmost friendliness : 

“ What difference does it make, my dear fellow, 
even if this child does make a scene? Diplomatic 
immunity protects me.” 

[Then be tried to console his victim : 

“ Great God, little girl, are you as sensitive as all 
that? Why don’t you try to forget it by thinking of 
this fifty-dollar bill and all the pretty things you can 
buy with it.” 

While I busied myself with the task of bathing 
Lieschen’s forehead in champagne, Varichkine gave 
Frieda a drink of brandy. Half an liour later, the 
two lovely ladies of the evening, more or less 
calmed, departed. The blonde supported the 
brunette. Varichkine, always generous, handed them 
two more banlc-notes and patted them on the back 
paternally. 

When the door had closed behind them he remarked 
disdainfully ; 

“ Two little fools, weren’t they ? ” 

And, picking up the brandy bottle which, by a 
miracle, was not broken, he poured out two tremen- 
dous tumblers. At last, be complained : 

“ Really and truly, old fellow, it’s become a physi- 
cal iippossibility to find any amusement in Berlin ! ” 

That same evening, when I got back to the Adlon 
I sent this cablegram to Lady Diana : 

“ Have met the gentleman. He consents to help you hut 
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refuses offer of stock. Exacts natural payment. Consider 
carefully. Wire decision. Love. Gerard.” 

When I awoke the next morning it was to see, 
through my open window, the sunshine lighting up 
the Louis XV facade of the French Embassy. I con- 
ceived the idea of taking a little walk in the Tier- 
garten. I was crossing the lobby when a bell-boy 
stopped me : 

" Your Eiicellency, this gentleman wants to talk to 
you.” 

He pointed out a shabbily attired individual who 
was waiting for me, his head bared. The stranger 
approachea and informed me in German, with a 
marked Russian accent, that he had a most impor- 
tant message, At the same time, he handed me a 
white envelope. 

" Were you sent by the Soviet Delegation? ” 

The man made an evasive gesture and took him- 
self off. Intrigued by this mystery, I tore open the 
envelope and 1 read the following lines in a fine but 
steady hand : 

“ Sin, 

You tried to deceive me yesterday wlien you pretended 
that Lady Diana \V\Tihaia was not the legal herr to the 
oil lauds of Telav. that childish lie was no credit to you, 
because 3-ou must have known that I would have definite 
information on the subject within twenty-four hours. 
Therefore, would you mind allowing a feeble woman to give 
you a little bit of good advice : From now on, absent your- 
self from any interest in the beautiful Scotch lady’s afiairs 
in Georgia. If you don’t you are likely to expose yourself 
to grave dangers. 

Irina Mouravieff.” 

I read this threatening message twice. I remem- 
bered the appearance of the “ feeble woman ” who 
had signed it. And the look of that “ feeble woman ”■ 
pursued me during^ my entire constitutional, which 
took me as far as Richard Wagner’s monument. I 
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saw Madam Mouravi‘e8f in her perfectly correct ^rey 
tailored suit, as simple as when she advanced into 
Varichkine’s office; Madam Mouravieff, the terror 
of the dungeons of Lotibianka and the purveyor of 
'death. A warning from such a woman was not easily 
cast aside. 


Chapter "Fm 

WTIERE EXCLUSIVE LADIES GO 

[The scraping of a heavy trunk along the floor of the 
next room awakened me. My watch said nine o'clock. 
I had just enjoyed a funny nightmare in which some 
'devilish hand was pricking a lot of toy balloons with 
a penknife. The waiter brought my breakfast. I 
asked: 

" Who has arrived?” 

He allowed himself to smile equivocally : 

” I don’t know, your Excdlency, except that she is 
a very beautiful woman— and, as the old Saxon 
proverb goes : ‘ Better a pretty woman on the other 
side of the wall than an ugly one on this side of the 
coverlet.’ ” 

This gollywog, so well initiated into German folk- 
lore, did a hall turn and disappeared. I was just 
buttering my toast when be knocked again. He made 
bis usual salute and said: 

” Pardon me, your Excellency, but the lady has 
ordered me to open the communicating door.” 

1 was about to e.xpress my astonishment at such 
insolence when I heard a laughing voice from behind 
the cream and gold lackey : 
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“ Hello, Gerard, it’s just little me.” 

Lady Diana entered. She was still in her travel- 
ling suit. I apologized for receiving her in lavender 
pyjamas, but she shut my mouth with her gloved, 
hand. She embraced me the way a happy older sister 
might embrace her blade sheep brother, and cried 
out: 

” Now, who is surprised? Gerard— you didn't 
expect me so soon, did you? But I’m a woman who 
knows what she wants. I received your cable yester- 
day at eleven o'clock. At one o'clock I was on my 
way via Dover and Vlissingen— and here I am. 
Gerard, I’m hungry. You don’t mind, do you, if I" 
eat a bit of your toast and if I drink the rest of your 
coffee? ” 

Being sincerely glad to see Lady Diana again, I 
gave up all idea of having any breakfast. She was 
charming in her flour-coloured tweed and her little 
hat of fanve leather. She pulled a mirror out of her 
mauve sack and powdered her nose with excusable 
impatience. Then she unloosed an avalanche of 
questions. 

“ So you’ve seen die Bolshevik? Have you made 
the proposition clear to him? I didn’t understand 
your telegram. He wants a natural payment? Do 
you mean in naphtha or in lasses? Does he want 
one of my oil wells or a place in my affections ? They 
tell me soap is expensive in Moscow— I suppose be is 
dirty. Have you his picture? Please, Gerard, tell 
me all about it. I simply must know everything.” 

I gave her a detailed account of my activities while 
her delightful teeth chiselled holes in my last piece of 
toast. Finally she nodded and said; 

” Now I understand perfectly. Here are the obvi- 
ous points: The Bolshevik can do everything for me 
if he wants to. The problem is whether or not fifteen 
tliousand acres of oil land in the Caucasus are ivortb’ 
one night of my love. What is your opinion ? ” 

” My darling, that depends on the value which you 
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attribute to one night of love. I know quantities of 
women to whom I wouldn’t give tlie mud on my 
boots. I've met a few othere whose favours, as 
quoted in Love’s Stock Exchange, are worth the best 
part of the Milky Way. The agronomical equiva- 
lence of a woman can never be codified. There are 
so manv creatures whose hearts are like unculliraled 
soil and whose more material territories should be 
thickly fertilized with phosphate. As far as you are 
concerned there isn’t enough land in the entire world 
to pay for the savour of your kisses.” 

Lady Diana playfully (licked me in the face with 
the napkin. 

“ Gerard, I don’t want you to Batter me. I want 
to know what you really think." 

" My opinion is that you had better be careful of 
this fellow, Varichkine." 

" .And why should I be careful ? " 

" Well, merely because of a lady known as Madam 
Mouravieff. You don’t know that woman. I would 
rather meet a hooligan at the corner of White- 
chapel Road at midnight than Madam MouravlefT 
comfortably installed behind a desk of the Empire 
Period.” 

Lady Diana looked up : she put some more rouge 
on her lips, gazed at me sideways through her long 
lashes, tucked her golden hair under her little gilded 
hat and said : 

“ Gerard, would you believe me if I told you that 
the one way to make me carry' on was to tell me 
about that woman ? ” 

" I quite believe you. Y'ou love adventure.” 

“ You know I’m not afraid of your Irina.” 

“ Pardon me. She is not my trina. The fact of 
the matter is that Varidildne belongs fo her." 

" So much the better." 

J'So you intend to step on her toes? May the 
Yirgin of Moscow protect you I " 

“ Now, Gerard, just one minute. Y'ou liave over- 
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looked the pure principles of Communism, which 
should be so dear to Madam Mouravieff. Every- 
thing is everybody’s; nothing is anybody’s. Indi- 
vidual ownership no longer exists. If that is the case, 
^Yhy can’t we share Mr. Varichkine? ” 

“ Alas, my poor darling, ivomen will never nation- 
alize their lovers." 

Lady Diana, seated on the edge of my lied, was 
leaning over to look at herself in the mirror on 
the dressing table across the room. She took off 
her leather bat, threw it at the sofa, shook her 
head defiantly and suddenly interrupted herself 
to ask 1 

" What’s that thing under your bed? Down there 
—near the left foot? ’’ 

I then discovered for the first time an object which 
I was thoroughly annoyed to find. It was a tiny 
black box, mounted on a little platform and con- 
nected with tvires hidden beneath the rug. 

" So, that Is it," I muttered. “ Someone seems to 
be interested in our conversation." 

I motioned to Lady Diana to speak in a low voice. 
She drew close to me and looked at the object with 
real curiosity. 

" That’s a microphone," 1 told her. 

I got out of bed, took a handkerchief and shoved 
it into the little black receiver. 

" Jlow, my dear, we won’t need to whisper. They 
can’t hear us any more." 

I examined the rug and discovered wires, almost 
as sufall as human veins, winding in zigzag fashion 
towards the door which communicated with the room 
on the left. 

" It is plain enough that U'e have a neighbour who 
enjoys our conversation. Interesting, isn’t it? " 

*' Why don't you cut the wires? " 

" No, there is no use in showing that we know.” 

" But who can have installed the instrument in 
your apartment? ” 
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“ Undoubtedly one of the employees, bribed by the 
inquisitive party.” 

Lady Diana evidenced no alarm. She put her arm 
aSectionately around my neck and said, joviully : 

” Gerard, this is fun. Like all women, 1 love mys- 
tery’ and I despise ea^ victories. Madam Moura- 
viefi’s letter and that little madiine are the spices 
which make this Muscovite cafeourfec so tas^. Tell 
Mr. Varicbkine that I invite him to dinner to-morrow 
evening in my private yclon, with you. And now, 
I’m going to have Juliette unpack my trunk while I 
enjoy a much needed hot bath. Then I am going to 
send for the hairdresser. To wave is to onduliren, 
isn’t it ? .And a tip ? Tnnkgeld ? All right. At 
noon you can get a motor and we’il go to lunch at 
Peacock Island near Griinewald, and this e\’ening I 
count on you to arrange a little debauch for me at 
CharloUenburg, in the night caSes. I want twenty- 
four hours’ vacation before considering serious 
matters.” 

“ My' dear \‘arichkine," I said, as I entered the 
delegate’s office, ” I have come this morning to tell 
you something which will in no way displease you.” 

Varichkine offered me a dgarette and contracted 
his eyes with an understanding air. 

” 1 know. She is here. Apartment 44 at the 
Adlon. It connects with your apartment. She wore 
a light brown suit and a gilded leather hat." 

“ Did you see her?” 

” No, but she was seen. We are the best informed 
people in Europe.” 

“ Congratulations.” 

“You don’t seem astonished at the exact details I 
possess.” 

“ No, old chap, but a bit of ^vice to you. When 
you have microphones sKredy installed in the rooms 
of your friends, see to it that^^they are more carefully 
concealed.” 
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Variclikine's evident astonishment disconcerted 
me. He leaned across the desk, looked at me incredu- 
lously, and repeated : 

" A microphone? " 

And as I confirmed my discover]’, he stroked his 
beard, thought deeply and murmured ; 

“Ahl That’s annoying " 

“Then your men were not the ones who were 
listerving in? " 

“ No, and there’s only one person who can possibly 
be interested in your conversation— Irina. I’m glad 
you told me this, old fellow. Madam Mouravieff must 
have smelt a rat, as they say in England, I’ll have 
to be careful from now on. Thanks for the ■warning. 
But what did your dear Lady Wynham say? ” 

“ She instructed me to invite you to dine with her 
to-morrow evening. Just we three.” 

" I accept with great pleasure. Where are we 
dining? ” 

” At the hotel, in her private solon. She thought 
that would be the most discreet meeting-place and 
that it rvould suit you better.” 

Varichkine refiected. 

“ Yes. I'll take precautions. By the rvay, I have 
telegraphed Moscow and 1 think the business can be 
satisfactorily arranged.” 

“ Ah 1 I’m glad to heat that.” 

The delegate indulged in a fawn-like smile. 

“ The solution of the problem now lies in the hands 
of Lady Diana.” 

Lady Diana and I dined at the Restmmnt Sms- 
Soud on the Kurfiiistendamm, the Champs-Elys&s 
of Berlin W. On our left was a dessert-table dressed 
with green and rose pastries, festooned with pale 
cream under mocha pralines. On our right, two 
Savons were enjoying some salads made of herrings 
from the Baltic, followed by some rare roast beef. 
Behind us, two curly headed, thick-lipped Jews were 
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chewing wooden toothpicks which they concealed 
successtully in cupped hands. 

The mitre d*hdlel was offering Lady Diana the 
Harlequin-like platter, covered with Delikatessen. 
I was suggesting some appetizing little rolls of fate 
de joie gras and an anchovy paste when she asked me 
a psychological question. 

“ In your opinion, Gerard, is it more disgusting 
for a rehned man to make love to a vTiIgar woman 
than it is shameful for a beautiful lady to submit to the 
caresses of a brute?” 

“ Why do you ask me that? ” 

“ Because I'm thinking about Varichkine and his 
terras.” 

“ I don’t know that you arc going to find him 
repulsive. This Soviet delegate is neither a brute nor 
an angel. He resembles most human beings whose 
souls are leopard skins, spotted with unconfessed 
vices and excusable weaknesses. If he has contracted 
a slight propensity for sadism through his intimacy 
with the Tchekists be has, nevertheless, conserved 
certain normal and ocddenial habits of civility.” 

“ He is capable of pleasing a woman like me? ” 
“Yes, you know the CSracaila of the Vatican 
iluseum, with his short beard and his self-satisfied 
expression ? Accentuate the Asiatic type of the son 
of Septimus Severus and you will have Mr, Varich- 
kine, proconsul of the Soviet Empire in Germany; 
an almost perfect gentleman, engaged in driving the 
Aristocracy out of Russia, but respecting it anywhere 
outside the land of Michael Strogoff; an iron man 
when at work and a philanthropist when at play; 
finally Mr. Varichkine, wdio was generous enough to 
think of inviting the Peoples’ Commissars to embalm, 
a Russian bourgeois and to presetwe this rara avis in 
the ethnographic museum of Moscow, before the race 
should have entirely disappeared.” 

” And all this man asks of me is one night of 
love?” 
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“Yes." 

Lady Diana imbibed the liquid gold of her 
Licbfrotimilch, and said smilingly. ^ 

" That's either too much or too little. Your Slav 
evidently lacks saaoir faiie in such matters." 

After dinner 1 took her, to kill time, to the Theatre 
des Westens where the arias of a Viennese operetta' 
recalled to ns the sentimental Sundays of the Msedel 
with their braided golden hair. Coming out of the 
theatre, Lady Diana hummed, into her brocaded 
cloak, the latest strains ot Franz Lehar and said, as 
we got into the motor ; 

" Dear, talte me to see something a bit spicy this 
evening. After all these sweet things I want to taste 
the green pimento of a clandestine saturnalia." 

“ All right, then I won’t take you either to the 
Palais de Danse or the Fox Trot Club. 1 have a 
better idea." 

1 gave the address to the chauffeur, who, regardless 
of the frenzied signals ot the Sckttjio on duty; set off 
at full speed. We aossed the Kurfurstendamm, 
that sacred passageway which leads to the Venusberg 
of forbidden delights, and we came to a stop at the 
cornet of (he Fasanenstrasse, 


A villa at the back of a garden. A wooded path. 
Air heavy with chypre. The human plaint of a saxo- 
phone pierced the closed shutters. 

“ This is a rather exclusive Tanaiota! where nice 
people come to enjoy bizarre dances,” 1 told I^dy 
Diana, who was much intrigued, 

A doorman, weighted down with a chestful of 
medals, took our coats. The mistress of the house, 
adipose and smiling, welcomed us. A bloated visage, 
heavily rouged. S^ron hohhed hair. A pear-shaped 
ruby, reling on an ample bosom. 1 presented her 
to Lady Diana; 

"Frau Sonnenfcld, better known as Baionne Hilda 
— Hostess of Berlin’s noctambulists and cutter of 
Jnruls into four pieces — ” 
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“ AcJi, Milady, we rekendl ” said Baronne Hilda. 
“ Delighted to receive you. We are in high circles 
here. Extra chic. The ladies of the most exclusive 
society of Berlin W. frequent my salons. Unre- 
stricted liberty if one behaves politely. I say that 
because there v.-as a frightful scandal the other 
evening. Just imagine that a friend of mine brought 
in a Hungarian, an authentic count. Ja! Tal I 
am even told he v?as aide-de-camp to Admiral Hort\'. 
But at all events, a perfect gentleman, you understand. 
Weil, do you know what he did at two o’clock in the 
morning ? Everybody was a little gay, of course, and 
he discovered a young lady who was sleeping on 
a sofa with a brandy bottle in her arms— real 
Eransosisc/ier fCognao— the veiy best. He pulled 
a pair of barbers’ scissors from his pocket and clipped 
the sleeping lady’s hair! ” 

She gurgled: 

“Ja! Ja! And when the young lady’s lover 
discovered the atrocity which the Magyar had com- 
mitted on the pilator}' sj'stem of his welI-beIo^’ed, he 
jumped on the guilty person, broke a ju^ of Kiimmel 
over his head and knocked him out of the window 
with kicks and punches. What a business ! But do 
you care to select your kimonos in the dressing- 
room? ” 

The f^te was at its height. Men and women, 
loosely clothed in many-coloured peignoirs, were 
amusing themsdves on sofas ^ deep as the coral 
reefs of the Polyne^an Archipelago. Suddenly the 
lights went out. The dancers sank back on cushions 
strewn here and there. 

Baronne Hilda announced ; 

“ Ladies and gentlemen. You are about to see the 
marvel of the century, Lolita die dancer, ex-mistress 
of Prince Barouchkine, wiio was assassinated by the 
Bolsheviks in nineleen-eighteen.” 

A silence ensued. The yellow bulbs faded 
away to nothing. Then in almost complete obscurity, 
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a phosphorescent woman appeared, Lolita had 
covered her entire body with a phosphorescent paste 
which enabled her to whirl in the darkness like a 
luminous shadow. She danced. Lady Diana whis- 
pered in my ear; “ One could read a paper by the 
light of her body.” 

A little German girl put her arms around my com- 
panion and shivered ; 

“Ah! How beautiful she is! She makes me 
think of a statue in the Tiergarten in the shade of 
which I surrendered myself to love on Armistice 
night.” 

Lolita disappeared. A blaze of light ! The 
jazz recommenced. The kimonos rustled. Baronne 
Hilda rejoined us. Lady Diana contemplated our 
hostess through her diamond-studded lorgnette. I 
was about to speak. But the bell rang. There was 
some whispering behind the heavy curtains. I real- 
ized that Baronne Hilda's time was valuable and that 
we must not interfere with others of her guests who 
were already impatient for doubtful pleasures. I gave 
a hundred Rentenmark to the Baronne and we soon 
found ourselves outside. Lady Diana shuddered. 
To drive these disagreeable visions from her mind, 1 
explained, affecting a false optimism ; 

“ Humanity seems to be an infirmary filled with 
suffering people, ffappffy some of them get well." 

Lady Diana drew her doak tightly about her bare 
shoulders and replied simply: 

“ Yes, Gerard. Those who are dead." 
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ChaplcT Six 

THE LABYRINTH OF INDECISION 

The first meeting beiivecn Lady Diana and Mr. 
Varichkine reminded me of nvo duellists taking their 
places and obserA-ing each other. The Russian 
opened hostilities. He attacked with a well-turned 
compliment. The English opponent never flinched. 
She parried and held her ground. 

This preliminary pass of arms took place in Lady 
Diana’s little salon, along with three cocktails seiwecl 
in Bohemian glasses mounted on green crA'Stal stems. 
I had suggested to Lady Diana that I make some 
excuse for leaAing her alone with Varichkine, but she 
had protested ; she had preferred that I should be the 
impanial witness to the prologue. 

At eight o’clock, all of us in high good humour, 
vre sat down to dinner. Varichkine wore a dinner 
jacket which would baxe done credit to the most 
particular of London dandies— a dinner jacket with 
satin lapels, with a vest of hean* black silk, adorned 
with a watch chain to which hung a symbolic charm : 
a sqthe and a hammer set Trith rubies. Save for 
this one mark, significant of the Soviets, anyone 
would have taken Varichkine for an ordinary 
capitalist- Lady Diana, in honour ol her guest, was 
seductively dressed in a robe of mauve brocade with 
silver spangles; her hair was coiffed with a diamond 
and emerald tiara. 

When the maitTC d’holel had removed the soup, 
I pretended to look under the table and exclaimed, 
feigning surprise; 

So 
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" Well ! Well 1 Nobod)' is eavesdropping . . 

“ Arc you sure there are no wires bidden under the 
rug? ” asked Lady Diana. 

Variclikinc made a reassuring gesture. 

“ 1 have taken every precaution. The man who 
is serving us is also in the service of my private 
agents, nlthougli tlie valet, I discovered yesterday, 
is in the employ of Madam Mouravieff.” 

“ Isn't that amusing ! You each have your special 
army of spies? ” 

“ It's absolutely necessary. You will not be 
surprised, Lady Wynhara, to learn that you are not 
exactly persona gralissima in Madam Mouravieff's 
eyes and that, consequently, she employs, in your 
case, the usual procedure of our good city of 
Moscow.” 

''Which is ilie capital of the spy system, if I am 
not mtsinformed." 

“ E.xactly. The Tcheka without spies would bo a 
newly married woman without her husband— or a 
Soviet without an executioner! ” 

I poured out some Rudesheimer tor Varichkine, at 
the same time asking him to e.\plain his jest. 

" Why it's perfectly obvious, old fellow. W.e 
don't pretend for an instant that the Soviet Govern- 
ment IS an expression of the will of the majority of 
the Russian people. When your Frencli and English 
communist papers comment on the demands of 
Russian public opinion, they are speaking of the 
opinion of an extremely active but very' small 
minority. With us, the freedom of the press, along 
with the other sorts of freedom, has not c.xisted since 
nineteen-eighteen, and it’s a good thing because 
liberty is as injurious for a race of people as it is for 
women.” 

Lady Diana listened attentively to these words. 
“But," she asked, “how can you endure an 
atmosphere of perpetual espionage? ” 

Varichkine offered her one of his best cigarettes, 
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lighted it for her -with extreme grace, and in his 
gentlest tone, replied : 

“ My dear Lady Wynhara, it's a matter of habit, 
I might say, even an acquired taste. Our Tcheka, 
v.’hich is a kind of politick Committee of Surveillance, 
plays the r61e of a doctor whose duty it is to tap the 
arteries of our citizens at every hour of the day and 
night. Consequently, it has in its employ some 
thousands of benevolent nurses, who apply the 
stethoscope to the door, listen to the conversation and 
diagnose the malady.” 

“ One IS, then, at the mercy of the denunciations 
of these people, who, I presume, are not round- 
shouldered from an excess of honesty. But who 
would accept such degrading work? ’• 

" Pardoned speculators, acquitted murderers, and 
policemen of the days of Czarism, who thus buy their 
personal safety. Thanks to their revelations, we arc 
able to crush all the attempts at counter-revolution, 
which state of affairs, for a regime like ours, is the 
beginning of real development.” 

“ And yet the result must be quantities of unjust 
accusations, of delations inspired by vengeance and 
of false reports.” ‘ 

“ Most assuredly 1 And as anyone who is accused 
of counter-revolution, even if there is no proof, is 
automatically condemned to death, those innocent 
people end" up in the dungeons of the Loubianka. 
But all that is of no importance for it is better to 
shoot ten innocent people than to let one dangerous 
agitator escape.” 

Lady Diana's white shoulders trembled slightly. 
She looked at Varichkine in such a way as to make 
him regret his cynical avowal. Very gently, just as 
one comforts a frightened child with kind words, he 
added : 

” But remember, Ladv Wynham, that the Red 
Peril has undoubtedly already made more victims 
than it ever v/ill in the future. It is always best to 
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forget the past. Dead people are soon forgotten, 
you know. Between us, tell me if the last European 
rulers ate still thinking about the massacre of the 
Czar and his family? Docs the tragic fate of -that 
lost potentate prevent the King of Spain from the 
mad pursuit of pleasure, or the Prince of Wales from 
disguising himself at Masquerade Balls ? All right, 
then don’t be more of a royalist than the kings, those 
living fossils of a worthless age, and don't bother 
yourself about the sad destiny of a few thousand 
aristocrats or ordinary people, who would soon have 
died of paralysis or appendicitis. My dear friend, 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre, are great names in the 
history of France. My dear Lady Wynham, you 
aren’t ashamed, are you, of being me compatriot of 
Cromwell, who caused the head of jmur ting Charles 
the First to be cut froiu his shoulders ? Explain to 
me how the axe or the gudlotine ate superior to 
the machine-gun of our executioners. You say we 
have killed more people. Yes, -but tliere are more 
than a hundred million Russians. The propor- 
tion of the blood shed remains approximately the 
same. And, after all, we are only imitating the 
Americans.” 

“ What do you mean? ” I asked, astounded. 

Varichkine drained his glass and added ; 

“ We kill in series, like Mr. Ford. But not with 
automobiles.” 

Lady Diana half parted her pretty lips, allowed 
some rings of cerulean smoke to circle slowly towards 
the ceiling and said : 

“ Mr. Varichkine, you terrify me.” 

The Russian protested : 

“ Oh ! Dear Lady Diana— you can’t be serious. 

I, such a modest little person, how could I frighten 
you? But I swear to you that you have all about 
you British aristocrats and cosmopolitan bankers who 
hide the minds of satraps beneath their harmless 
exteriors. Do you really believe that tyrants are 
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born into the world just like musicians or tax-payers ? 
After all, what does the ouelty of tyrants signify? 
It is but a manifestation of the instinct of self- 
preservation, nothing more nor less. A harmless 
piece of flesh and bone, forced by destiny to command 
a million individuals who hate him, is bound to 
become a perfect Caligula. Don’t think for a minute 
that he kills his equals to preserve a leader for them. 
He merely wipes them out to do away with eventual 
assassins. For there are Tamerlanes who don’t 
know their own proclivities in tlie same way that there 
are women of fathomless passion who have yet to be 
awakened." 

1 waited until the roast had been served before 
1 objected. 

You overlook the voluntary cruelty of the apostle 
who is convinced that he is working for the good 
of his kind, old man. Every profound faith has 
engendered an outrage on humanity. Torquemada 
and Ximencs, who applied the platform of the Council 
of Verona, have for a succes^ir. Lenin, serving 
Death to impose upon the ideals of the Third Inter- 
national, Your heretics are those who repudiate 
happiness according to Marx’s formula and your 
unbelievers are the millions of dvilized people, who 
worship the gods— false gods, according to you— of 
■personal Liberty, equal Justice and Tolerance. The 
cruelest irony in your case is that innumerable 
Russian Socialists who for more than thirty years 
submitted io ihe frightful hardships of Csadst 
oppression are now living, sheltered in the same jails 
by the order of tlieir own revolutionary comrades of 
former limes. There was less distance from reformist 
and pacifist Socialism under the absolutism of 
Nicholas II than there is under the communist auto- 
c^ac)^ And, moreover, the inhuman repressions of 
the old imperial regime have changed only in name; 
the Bagle has become the Red Star and the Tcheka 
has replaced the Okhrana.” 
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" No sincere Bolshevik would deny your statement, 
my dear friend. But 1 answer by saying that i{ the 
human animal is awakened, it is the fault of your 
World War, which certainly whetted the appetite 
for death. War’s ambassador is presently at large 
upon the earth. A vicious fever is devouring it. 
Our planet has the plague. The value of life has 
sunk to nothing and the finer senses of men are 
numbed. The rats are battling in the fields. The 
microbes are destroying one ahother. Your imperial- 
ists have launched their legions across the frontiers. 
The struggle between classes waxes hotter than ever 
before. Everything is going at full speed. The 
French, the Germans and the Bulgarians no longer 
fight each other; they fight amongst themselves with- 
out explosives— the better class with the proletariat 
in the interiors of nations. It is war in a tightly 
closed jar. The red and white corpuscles defy one 
another beneath the skin of the social body. There 
is not, as formerly, a single front, stretching 
from the sea to Switzerland. There are as many 
fighting fronts as there are villages, as many trenches 
as there are streets, and as many dug-outs as there are 
houses. You refuse to understand, presumptuous 
occidentals that you are, that in your own countries 
you are living in a slate of latent, cat-like conflict. 
You are mobilized from the first to the last day of 
the year. The hostile forces intermingle and obsen'e 
one another, spy on and defy one another, always 
awaiting the first wave of assault." 

Lady Diana shook her head in protest. 

Varichkine went on : 

" Be frank, Lady Wynham, and tell me if in your 
spacious house in Berkeley Square you are not carnped 
day and night in the face of the enemy. What 
enemy? Why, your maid, who envies you; your 
chef, who robs you in petty wa}’S, hoping always for 
a better chance— and the plumber, who installs your 
bathrooms— the locltsmilh who makes the keys to your 
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doors. A beggar goes by beneath your windows. 
He dreams of getting into your house. He crosses 
the no man’s land of your vestibule and knocks. You 
fire on him with your seventy-five in the shape of 
a pound note. You repulse him with the hand- 
grenade of graciousness or with a promise. The 
enemy withdraws, but he will attack again one day 
and, in spite of your barrage of illusory philanti^ropy, 
he will drive you from your stronghold. You are, ail 
of yoUj living in dubious security. Have you never 
asked yourself why the best seats in the theatre arc 
not invaded', some evening, by the thousands of 
common people whom the police would be powerless 
to dislodge? Or why, in the railroad stations, the 
poor people climb docilely into the third-class 
carriages when nothing would prevent their taking 
possession of the sleeping cars? Do you find in this 
tacit discipline, in this moral servitude, quite natural 
laws which no one would ever dare to transgress? 
Take heed. One day all the invisible barriers will 
fall and you will be astonished to discover, one night, 
that there are wolves’ teeth in the mouths of all the 
sheep.” 

Lady Diana was enslaved by Varichkme’s 
eloquence. She listened with a sort of secret 
admiration, although the Slav’s prophecies were any- 
thing but'reassuring. She listened with that same 
fearml voluptuousness which the lamas inspire in the 
Mongols when they talk to them of Bogdo Gheden, 
the living Buddha of Ourga. 

” Mr. Varichkine,” she began hesitatingly, ” after 
what you have just said I no longer dare hope that 
you will see fit to further my cause.” 

The Bolshevik’s black eyes shone with a bright 
flame. His voice was" more suave than ever : 

“ 1 don’t want you to entertain any such idea, 
Lady Diana. You know very well that there are 
exceptions to every rule. Besides, our friend S6Hman 
will tell you that though Bolshevism may be a rough 
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bearskin we never forget to brush it carefully before 
we enter the sa!o?i5 of beautiful ladies.” 

“Ah! You make me feel more cheerful, 
Mr. Varichkine.” And Lady Diana sighed 
superbly. 

I watched- her discreetly and I wondered if her 
charming and rather plaintive humility was not being 
skilfully affected. As we were having dessert, L 
decided to mention our business before I left them 
alone. 

“My dear friend,” I said to Lady Diana, “it 
would be very wrong of you to suppose that Mr. 
Varichkine did not want with all his heart to make 
5 'our wish come true. It seems that Moscow raises 
no objection.” 

The Russian smiled: 

“ Provided it is agreeable to Lady Diana to carry 
out the indispensable formalities, there is no doubt 
but what the oil lands of Telav will soon be paying 
dividends.” 

Lady Diana assumed an air of innocence which 
Romney would surely have delighted in painting on 
canvas for the sake of posterity. Her brows raised, 
her eyes alight with an angelic candour, her hands 
clasped on the pearls of her necklace, the “ Madonna 
of the Sleeping Cars ” seemed almost defenceless. 
She played admirably the spoiled child of a well- 
policed society, which respects the peace and quiet of 
the rich and drives from its palaces the grumbling 
people who have failed. She gazed at Varichkine 
with fascinating coquettishness; she took a straw, 
wrapped in tissue paper, from its silver stand, tapped 
lightly the Slav’s hand and laughed : 

“ Unless, dear Mr. Varichkine, it is you who should 
carr}^ out the indispensable formalities.” 

Her listener was visibly disconcerted. He was at 
a loss to know whether she was joking or politely 
rebuking him. I, too, was puzzled. Whatever the 
case, I judged that my presence was no longer 
S7 
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necessar}' and I asked Lady Diana's permission to 
retire. 

It v^Bs a beautiful evening. The stars tvere shining 
above the bronze frieze of the Brandenburger Tor. 
I smoked a cigarette beside tlie Roland of Berline and 
wandered about in the shadotv's of the Bellevuestrasse 
and past the Potsdam Station. 

The dazzling globes of the lamps in the arch of 
the Leipzigerstrasse attraaed me. 1 passed by the 
granite columns of the Cathedral ^^here Mr. 
Wertheim sells his cotton goods and household 
articles, and I bcjwght some matches (tom an aged 
Peldgrau with the Iron Cross- 1 ventured into the 
Passage Panoptikum where I leisurely admired, in a 
shoe-maker's shop, a large coloured portrait of the 
defuna Empress, ribboned with Prussian colours. At 
eleven-thirty I returned to the hotel. As I passed 
Lady Diana’s door, I heard an animated conversation 
and, at the end of the corridor, I perceived the mdire 
d'hdkl, who, a discreet sentinel, was guarding his 
sector. Remarking to myself that Varichkine was 
well protected, L went to bed and read myself to sleep 
with the final edition of the Berlinej Tageblatt. 

I awoke about one o’clock. Surprised not to have 
received a visit from Lady Diana, 1 listened at the 
communicating door- As they were still conversing 
in the salon I went back to sleep. 

Some loud knocks on the same door awoke me 
again. It was then three o’clock in the morning. 
Lady Diana came in and turned on the light. I was 
blinded for an instant. She smiled, made an ironical 
reverence before my bed and announced : 

" Prince, 1 have the honour of informing you that 
Mr. Varichkine, Sowiet delegate to Berlin, has just 
asked Lady Diana Wynham’s hand in marriage.” 

1 sat up straight. Incredulous at first, 1 interpreted 
wbal Lady Diana inferred and I replied : 

” Come, my dear friend, no solemn formulas 
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between us ! What you call your hand in marriage is 
really but a temporary loan of yourself, isn’t it? ” 

“Not at all, Gerard.” she retorted gravely. “I 
call a spade a spade and I call Varichkine my future 
husband.” 

I was so astounded that I very nearly fell out of* 
bed. 

“What! ” 

“ Come, Gerard, don’t go and catch cold because 
I tell 3’ou that I’m going to be married. . . . There, 
... Lie down quietly and let me talk. . . . And 
stop fidgeting. . . . You’ll get your bed all mussed 
up. . . , What have I said that’s so e.'ctraordinary ? 
Don’t you remember what I told you when you 
warned me that the Russian wanted to spend a night 
with me? I said: ‘That’s either too much or too 
little.’ ” 

“ Marry Varichkine! You must be insane! ” 

"Why, dear? Do you take me for the type of 
woman who would sell herself for a few gallons of 
oil? Gerard, you’re insulting. No, you’re not 
insulting because way down deep you’re a dear, brave 
boy whom I love very much. Just to please you, I’m 
going to tell you what happened after you left me 
mone with him.” 

Lady Diana took one of ray hands in both of hers 
and continued : 

“ As you can well imagine, Varichkine was not 
long in proposing his bargain. I must admit that 
he wasn’t in the least brutal about it. We played 
turn for turn about, if you know what I mean. I 
employed all my diplomacy first to put my guest 
under the cold shower-bath of refusal and then on the 
burning flame of hope. That game lasted more than 
an hour. The chartreuse and brandy heated our 
discussion to a fever pitch. Ah, Gerard ! That man 
may be indomitable where a counter-revolutionary is 
concerned, but he is a mere baby in the arms of a 
woman like me. Towards one o’clock in the morning 
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he was in despair. He hadn’t another word to say. 
I gave him to understand that his proposition was 
altogether too injurious to merit my consideration, 
and that, after all, 1 would give up the idea of exploit- 
ing ray lands in Telav— * Unless, of course ’ He 

bit savagely at the hook of this last remark and 
repeated : 

“ ‘ Unless, of course, what?’ 

" ‘ Unless you marry me, my dear Mr. Varich- 
kine. . . 

“ Ah, Gerard I I would give anything in the world 
if you could have seen bis expression when I said that. 
I have never in my life seen a sequence of such 
complex sentiments reflected on a man’s face. 
Incredulity, satisfaction, anxiety) pride, cupidity came 
and went on ^^arichkine’s features. When he was 
thoroughly convinced that I wasn’t mocking him, 
guess what he did— I’ll give you a thousand pounds 
if you can! ” 

“ r have no idea. . . 

"He got down on his knees— yes, on his knees. 
He crossed himself, murmured a short prayer, seized 
my hands and covered them with kisses. You know, 
Gerard, that I have tried romance in all latitudes and 
in all attitudes; that, in the course of my peregrina- 
tions of Continental railways, I have experienced every 
thrill that a woman can know and that nothing of a 
sentimental nature is a stranger to me. Nevertheless, 
I don’t believe that I have ever had the indefinable 
sensation which the sight of that Bolshevik, im- 
passioned to the point of remembering the illusions 
of his childhood, and so happy that he knelt to 
manifest his joy, gave me. A Soviet delegate at ray 
feet! Gerard, it’s the most glorious feather in my 
multi-feathered cap ! ” 

She was right. Still 1 was less astonished at 
Varichkine’s act than at Lady Diana’s abrupt 
dedsion. I could not refrain from expressing my 
stupefaction once again. 
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“ But, my dear friend, what caused you to make 
this alarming resolution ? Have you thought it over 
carefully? ” 

" Yes." 

" Now, listen to me. Let us proceed in systematic 
order, to begin with, I gather that you find Varich- 
kine quite agreeable.” 

" Yes, most attractive." 

"From a physical standpoint? He is anything 
but handsome." 

" Thank the Lord for that! His peculiar head is 
a point in his favour. Gerard, my husband was 
clean-shaven. Most of my lovers have been too— 
Varichkine’s black beard is a novelty for me." 

I shrugged my shoulders : 

" You’re not going to try to persuade me that 
you’re willing to marry this Russian because he 
wears a beard ? " 

" Gerard, I am going to bare my heart and mind 
to you. I admit frankly that I like Varichkine very 
much. His conversation interested me prodigiously. 
His way of speaking, his eyes, which are so gentle 
even when he Is joking about death— all those tnings 
not only attract but seduce me. He is more than 
an ephemeral caprice. So much for the sentimental 
and strictly personal side of the question. How do 
you know that, once his desire was realized, he would 
have kept his word? Men have a way of quickly 
forgetting easy conquests. By exacting marriage I 
exercise a double control on him— not only because he 
wants me passionately, but because it will be to his 
advantage as well as mine to obtain the concession in 
Georgia. And that’s not all. There is ‘ All London ’ 
which I want to knock completely silly. Imagine it I 
Lord Wynham’s widow marrying a well-known 
Bolshevik. What a splash that rock will make in 
the pond of Snobbism ! You know how I scoff at 
conventions and at the prejudices of the British’ 
gentry. If there were no other reason, the thought 
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that the entire London press will, one day soon, 
announce my marriage lo friend Varichkine fills me 
\vitli boundless joy. 1 can already hear the gossip in 
the drawing-rooms of Ma}'fair and I can see the 
scandalized expression on the faces of the members of 
the Bath Club. 1, who adore to throw mud at the 
mummies, to tear the spider-webs to pieces, to sliock 
the doivagers and smash the old traditions, I tremble 
with impatience and would like at this very minute to 
present Mr. \^arichklne, my husband, to the horrified 
duchesses.” 

“There is no denying that vou know what you 
want and there ts no refuting your opinion. If, after' 
your nude dance you still want people to criticize you, 
my dear, I can think of nothing better than such an 
unheard-of betrothal. But allow me to dampen your 
enthusiasm with a few objections.” 

“ Fire away, Gerard. I can anticipate that horrid 
logic of yours which inevitably throws the wild horses 
of imagination with its lasso.” 

“ In the first place, would it be a legal marriage? 
It is commonly said that free Jove bolds sway in 
Soviet Russia and that women being national luxuries, 
no one man has a right to posses a woman to the 
e.xclusion of other men.” 

“ I asked Varichkine about that. He told me 
that when Bolshevism was in its infancy certain 
radicals introduced advanced theories on the subject. 
Actually, marriage still exists. The formalities are, 
however, reduced to a minimum. TTiere are no more 
banns, no more ridiculous certificates. The engaged 
couple simply take their passports to police head- 
quarters. A stamp, a few rubles, and you have a 
man and wife. Then, when I want to, we can be 
officially married in London.” 

“ All right. But when Varichkine marries a 
foreign aristocrat won’t he lose favour with his party 
and won’t he be accused of siding with the counter- 
revolutionaries? ” 
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“ There arc two possible cvcnfualilics. lie will be 
able to juslity himself ir\ the eyes of his equals by 
proving that' he has married a person of the first 
rani:, also that he is in a better position to keep 
advised as to the activities of their adversaries in 
the United Kingdom. You know that the .Soviet 
leaders admit qiiite frankly that their delegates in 
foreign countries enjoy all the comforts of tipper 
ckass life and only howl with the wolves to under- 
stand better the degree of their hostility. If, on tlie 
contrary, Moscow should throw him out, he would 
burn bis ideals of yesterday and, out of love for me, 
would consent to an unusually acceptable exile.” 

“ And then wh.at would happen to tbo Tclav 
concession ? Wouldn’t that be compromised ? ” 

” We have also discussed that problem. We 
agreed tliat the marriage would not take place until 
the concession had been oEftcially granted and 
the Anglo-American Association formed and com- 
missioned to exploit the kand. Do you think that 
Moscow would be liable, under such conditions, 
to expose itself to diplomatic complications with 
England and the United States solely for the sake 
of avenging itself on a rencg.ide comrade? ” 

" Then Variclikine must wait until all that btisiness 
is completed before he can take you in his arms? ” 
“Which means that he will move heaven and 
earth to hwtty it through I " 

“You think he is really enamoured of you? 
Sincerely in love with you ? ” 

“ What better proof could he give me? ” 

Lady Diana had overruled ray every objection. I 
had only one card left to play. 

“ What about Madam Mouravieff? ” 

She hesitated. 

“ Varichicine, as a matter of fact, did mention 
Irina Mouravieff. He was very frank about Iier. 
He w.irned me that we were botli laying ourselves 
open to a frightful enmity. He asked me if I liad 
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the courage to face Irina. I answered, ‘ Yes, but 
what about you? ’ He impressed on me that I had 
better not weigh the w’oman's vindictiveness too 
lightly and that he didn’t want me to be able to 
reproach him later on for having allowed me to 
undertake a hazardous adventure. I accepted the 
risk- Then he begged me to seal the pact solemnly 
with a kiss. We stood up. He took me in his arms, 
pushed my head back and contemplated me for what 
seemed an age, through half-closed eyes. He 
murmured something in Russian which sounded very 
sweet to my ears, pressed me close, and gave me one 
of those kisses which mean something in the life of 
a woman. And that, Gerard, was the period which 
concluded a very consequential prologue. ... But 
you are tired; so am I. . . . You must unfasten my 
dress because it’s too late to call Juliette. After 
that, ril let you go to sleep.” 

She raised her left arm so that 1 could discover a 
tiny snap in the folds of the silk. She let her dress 
slip to the floor, and stretching out her delicate hands, 
so heavily laden with emeralds, she looked at me 
with true tenderness and said in an unnatural voice: 

” Gerard. . . . This doesn’t make you unhappy, 
does it? You are not jealous of the marriage? ” 

” Yes, Diana. Because the day that Russian finds 
a wife, I shall have lost a friend.” 

Lady Diana dosed her eyes. Her hands dropped 
to her sides. Under the slip which outlined in mauve 
the perfect rounding of her hgure, she trembled 
slightly. Then she half-opened her eyes and 
scrudnized me silently, through the soft screen of 
her long lashes as though'caught in a labyrinth of 
indecision. Then she arose brusquely, picked up 
her dress and started for the door. I was going to 
call after her when she turned and remarked : 

By the way, my dear— I count on you to be a 
w'itness at my wading.”.. 
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Chapter Seven 
AN ANGEL NEEDS A VALET 

I HAD just finished my eighth breakfast in my room 
at the Adlon. Varichkine had told us the night 
before that the deed of concession would be signed 
within forty-eight hours. We were all impatient. 
Lady Diana was bored with Berlin. Time was 
dragging heavily on my hands and Varichkine made 
nb attempt to conceal his ardent desire to accelerate 
the passage of events. 

At ten o’clock, the valet brought me an urgent 
message, The fine, close writing made my heart 
beat rapidly: 

" Sir, I shall ex«ct you at three o'clock this afternoon 
at No. u Belle Alliance Plata, second floor on the left. I 
wish to nave a private conversation with you. In your own 
interest, mention this to no one. Salutations and Frateroi^. 

Irina Mouravirff.” 

All the rest of the morning was consecrated to 
the game of drawing deductions. Should I make an 
excuse for not appearing? Would it be better to 
postpone the meeting? Should I pretend to ignore 
Madam Mouravieff? Ought I to warn Varichkine 
in spite of the request for secrecy? I concluded 
that the best thing to do was to keep the engagement 
and not to intimate in any way that I was frightened. 

At 44 Belle Alliance Platz, I found an ordinary 
painted brick house like thousands of others in 
Berlin. On the first floor 1 read on the left: 

“ Dr. Otto Kupfer, ^hnarzt” 
and on the right : 
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‘‘Frauleiji Erna Dickerhoff, Gesanguaterricht ” 

Certainly Madam Mouravi^’s neighbours seemed 
to be peaceful enough people and Miss Dickerhoft’s 
music lessons would not scare away any anxious 
visitors. 

1 rang the bell on the left on the second floor. An 
unshaven, shabbily dressed man greeted me in 
pronounced Slavic accent and stared at me from 
under bushy, black brows. I made the mental 
reservation that I would not care to trust him with 
a signed cheque. 

“ i have an engagement with Madam Mouravieff,” 
I began politely. 

He corrected me : 

“ You have an engagement with Comrade Moura- 
vieff,” 

■ “ Yes, Comrade.” 

He looked me up and down from the tips of my 
patent leather shoes to the pearl in my cravat and 
grumbled : 

” I am not your comrade.” 

I asked Iiis forgiveness for the impertinent 
assumption. But he had already disappeared through 
a doorwav. I had an opportunity to examine the 
place, this huge ante-room was furnished with 
a few battered chairs and a table strewn with 
Russian reviews and German gazettes. I could hear 
a baby viitrailhuse somewhere beyond— undoubtedly 
a stenographer at work. 

“This way,” commanded the man who was so 
meticulous about the matter of comradeship. 

I follov;ed him. I found myself in the presence 
of Madam MouraAdefi. Her private office was an}'- 
thing but luxurious. A large oak table strewn with 
papers. .A worn armchair for visitors. A white 
bookcase full of imposing volumes. And that was 
all. 

Jfadam Mouravielt was standing in front of the 
fireplace. She wore the same grey tailored suit. No 
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hat. Her thick, short hair made a black line across 
the pallor of her forehead and her blue eyes 
examined me without any expression either of hostility 
or friendliness. I felt like a rare insect being studied 
by an entomologist. 

I bowed. She nodded. I thought it wise to begin 
the conversation with some frivolous remark and as 
the Russian spoke perfect English, I opened lire this 
way : 

“You sent for me, Madam. I came post haste, 
Russia has no time to lose.” 

My gaiety overshot its mark. 1 was still unaware 
that one does not joke with the Walkyries of 
Moscow, Madam Mouravieff, her hands thrust deep 
in I\er pockets, took two steps forward, and 
scrutinized me more closely. I thought she was 
going to tickle my ears with a penholder to learn 
my reaction to the treatment. Finally, a trifle 
annoyed at being silently inspected by this tiny 
lady, r remarked': 

“ Yes, Madam— I breathe through my nostrilsand 
I shave every morning like other civilized men. Do 
you want any more details?” 

She took a cigarette case from licr poclvct, offered 
it to me, gave me a light and waved me into the 
tottering armchair. But, as she remained standing, 
I arose and said : 

“ No, Madam, I will sit dowm when you set the 
example.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because if you remained standing that would 
signify that you were in a hurry- to Be rid of me, 
which would not be polite, while if I remained stand- 
ing while you were silting down that would insinuate 
that I was being tried by you for some crime or 
other ” 

Madam Mouravieff shrugged her shoulders and 
finally sat down. I imitated her. She flicked her 
cigarette ashes into a copper bowl, and said ; 
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“ I’m wondering whether or not you're an honest 
man.” 

"That depends on your definition of honesty. 
Have you the eighteenth century point of view ? Or 
do you think along twentieth century lines ? Up to 
now 1 have never stolen anything and 1 have 
invariably kept my word.” 

“I have considered your case very carefully, Prince 
S6liman.” 

” 1 take that as a great compliment, knowing, as 
I do, the importance of your judgment.” 

" And I have decided that you pursue a most 
unusual profession for an honest man.” 

‘‘■What do you mean?” 

” Acting as secretary to a beautiful woman.” 

“ Is that incompatible with the rules of honesty? ” 

*' Ordinarily, yes. Because it lacks the quality of 
frankness. Let us come to the point : Are you paid 
to take care of Lady Diana’s correspondence or to 
sleep in her bed?” 

” ^^e^th€f for t(je one nor the other. I am not paid 
at all. Furthermore, I am not her lover,” 

Madam Mouravieff betrayed evident surprise. She 
put out her cigarette and queried .* 

” Are you playing the role of secretary for glory’s 
sake? ” 

” Better say that I’m a friend by inclination. But 
may I ask you a simple question, Madam ? Did you 
invite me here merely to expound your theories on 
the comparative moral values of professions? ” 

” No. I commanded your presence here because 
I lilre to know the adversaries I am called upon to 
fight.” 

I personified astonishment and protested : 

"I? An adversary?” 

” No comedy, I beg you. You know perfectly well 
that we are separated by a veritable barricade.” 

“Political, perhaps?” 

" No. Sentimental’ If it were only a matter of 
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granting a concession to an Anglo-American business 
organization, we rvould already be agreed. But 
there is a pair of silk stockings in that particular 
administration. And those silk stockings are solely 
responsible for Varichkine’s extraordinary zeal in 
the affair. With ten other similar applications 
sleeping in the files of the Delegation, Lady 
Wynham's is already signed.” 

“ Already signed? ” 

“ It will appear in tlie legal announcements of the 
hvcslia to-day.” 

" I thank you, Madam, in the name of Lady 
Wynham." 

Madam Mouravieff interrupted me with an 
impatient gesture; 

“ You can consider yourself off duty as far as 
your secretarial work is concerned. It will suffice 
to tell me how Lady Wynham intends to thank 
Varichkine for his good offices." 

" I haven't the slightest idea.” 

" Then I will reverse the situation and tell you 
something. Prince, listen to me carefully. If, by 
chance, you are not already aware of it, you may as 
well know that Varichkine has been my lover for 
eight years. He owes his prominence in Russia 
almost entirely to me. Had it not been for me, he 
would still be Menchevik, which is to say, dead or 
in prison. I did it all because of my love for him. 
When we first met, at the beginning of the war, he 
had just been evacuated from the Galician front. 
Finding him wounded and without a solitary kopeck, 

I gave him lodging in my modest students’ quarters 
in Petrograd. We lived poorly, heart to heart, while 
the first undercurrents of the approaching revolution 
echoed from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Feverish 
with impatience, we listened to the creaking of the 
edifice which was about to fall. The sinister rumours 
which spread about the Capital gave us hope of 
better times to come. The high treason of ministers, 
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the audacity of speculatois, the lassitude of deserters, 
the cowardice of an empty-headed Czar, the igno- 
minious beha\'iour of a Czarina, hypnotized by a 
devilish monk— all these things were a secret source 
of joy to us because, on this rottenness, on the ruins 
of the ancient regime, the beautiful scarlet flower of 
revolution v;as sure to bloom more quickly. . . . 
Prince, I love Varichkine. And I have proved it to 
hiiii since the month of October, nineteen hundred 
and eighteen, changed Russia. We are not married 
because I despise the absurd little chains which you 
forge in the Occident and because I look upon your 
'marriage as a comedy as ugly as it is ndiculous- 
But I consider m)-seif united to Varichkine, if not 
in the eyes of heaven, at least in the eyes of my 
own conscience. It was never necessary for me to 
swear before God that I would be faithful in order 
to be faithful. Like our great poet, Maiakovski, I 
will tell you that in travelling through the clouds, 
I have learned to do without God. . . 

While Madam Mouravieff stopped to extinguish 
her third cigarette, I considered this littie Russian 
with the liveliest interest: a tiny woman, who, rather 
more beautiful than ugly, could, young as she was, 
do without God. 

“ I have made these intimate revelations, Prince,” 
she went on, “ because I wanted you to appreciate 
the extent of your responsibility in the event that 
Lady Wynham should comply with Varichkine’s 
demands. ... Oh ! I beg you, don’t protest. 1 
know my lover's weak points. He is invariably 
attracted to well-born women. That is one of his 
shortcomings. There are officials in Moscow who 
give way to an immoderate love of money. \^arich- 
kine cares much less for gold than he does for a 
foreign lady, dressed by one of your famous French 
houses. We have been in Berlin about a year and 
a half. Since our arrival, he has very nearly deceived 
me with Princess Anna von Mecklenburg-Stratzberg, 
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a Parisianized German, who has learned the arts 
of wearing tempting clothes in the course of sojourns 
at Nice iind Cannes. J broke up that lilile affair. 
I punished Princess Anna by slashing her across 
the face with a wliip in the hall of Driicidicim Castfe. 
Yarichhinc didn't say a word. And now I’m not 
so sure that he hasn’t a lUlle flair for your employer.” 

Just as I was on the point of speaking, she stopped 
me with an authoritative gesture : 

“ What? You don’t like the choice of words? 
Nevertheless you are an unpaid employee of that 
egotistical woman. Am I not correct? In any 
event, Prince, I want )'ou to know that Lady Wynham 
won’t get any further with Wichkine than did the 
Princess von Mecklenburg-Stratzbcrg. And if any ‘ 
such thing sitould occur, understand that I would 
hold all three of you equally guilty and would mete 
out my vengeance accordingly. She, he and you.” 

"We would be four, Madam. A man who has 
been warned is worth two ordinary men.” 

Slie stamped her foot and cried ; 

” No stupid jokes, Prince. You are making a 
great mistake if you scoff at my warnings.” 

” But, dear Madam MouravielT, why do you take 
it for granted that your lover will become fa.scinated 
with Lady Wynham? I presume this is not the 
first time In his life that he has been thrown in 
contact with a well-born woman?” 

■'*' r know what f know, Prmcc. iiven if lie were 
capable of resisting the temptation, 1 would still be 
suspicious of those beautiful English women who 
travel, those sleeping-car pets who carry a Pekinese 
in their arms and a lover at (heir beck and call. 

I know them, those emancipated females, whose 
souls are studded with gems from Cartier’s and 
whose bodies are accessible to any sort of I'oluptuous 
pleasure. They would eat snobbery out of the hand 
of a leper and sacrifice their standing to astonish 
the gallery. Their colossal conceit bulges like a 
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goitre in the centre of their otherwise emaciated 
hearts. Their epicureanism intoxicates them. They 
are above conventions. They laugh at middle class 
morals. They prod prejudios with their fingers and 
they lift their skirts in the face of disconcerted 
virtue.” 

“ Madam, you have made some bitter statements 
which I must admit are far too close to the truth, 

but there is no reason to ” 

. “To what? To assume that it would amuse 
Lady Wynham to rob me of my lover? Don’t be 
ridiculous ! We women, we understand one another 
better than all the psychologists put together. She 
wouldn’t be the first member of ‘ high society ’ who 
has found it pleasing to taste the lure of a Bolshe\ik, 
to harbour in her bosom a desire for one of those 
drinkers of blood who have terrorized the world. 
For a woman like that, Varichkine would be worth 
all the drugs and silly little thrills she has ever 
known. Cocaine, morphine, opium ?— Pooh ! Whaf 
do all those stupefying poisons amount to in 
comparison w'ith a comrade of Red Russia whom she 
could exhibit in her arras in Park Lane or on the 
Champs Elys4es? ” 

Bas Varichkine conducted himself in such a way 
as to suggest these apprehensions?” 

“That, Prince, is none of your business. It 
suffices to tell you that 1 know what I’m talking 
J mere)}’ rysrJied grve }V}i fmr 
Profit by our meeting and lose no time la reversing 
a motor which has mistaken its way.” 

Madam Mouraviefi lapsed into silence. Her blue 
eyes gleaming from under her thick black lashes 
were adequate proof of her sincerity and her 
determination, judging that the sermon was over, 

I arose from ray chair. But there was still one 
detail ^ which intrigued me. Had Varichkine’s 
protecting angel talked this way because she knew 
about his malrimonia! project? Or was she in 
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complete ignorance of everything and simply trying 
to ward off a hypothetical danger? I attempted to 
clear up this point. 

“Madam,” I said, bowing, “I thank you for 
having spoken to me in terms which, if menacing, 
certainly leave no room for doubt. But before I go, 
will you permit me to say that I am astonished to 
find that you have so little actual information about 
a subject which is of such infinite importance to you 
and of which any development is bound to be staged 
on the second floor of the Adlon Hotel.” 

My words whetted her curiosity. She replied 
quickly : 

“ What do you mean— so little actual informa- 
tion? ” 

“ Good heavens, Madam Mouravieff, when one 
installs microphones in someone’s apartment .one 
should certainly be able to digest the main trend of 
private conversations.” 

The little lady appeared embarra-ssed, but she 
immediately regained her composure and said, 
evasively : 

“ I haven’t the remotest idea of what you mean.” 

“ Then, am I to conclude that the little apparatus 
which I discovered under my bed germinated 
spontaneously, like a mushroom? In any event it’s 
very fortunate that I found it, because I now 
perceive that even the walls have ears in Berlin.” 

My rATTcTrk evident})' aitneyed Madsen 
for she exclaimed impatiently: 

“ And why not? Anything is fair in time of war.” 

“What! Has war already been declared? I 
thought we were still in Kriegsgsfahrsustand, as 
they say in Germany.” 

“ Be careful, Sir, that your irony doesn’t cost you 
a pretty penny one of these days.” 

The flash of liladam Mouravieff’s eyes underlined 
her warning. I reached the door. On the threshold, 

I turned and asked; 
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" May I kiss your hand, Madam ? " 

“ No. ] beg' you to abstain." 

In the face of this caustic refusal, 1 took my leave. 
In the ante-room, the same unshaven, shabbily 
dressed man gflowered at me the way a suspicious 
■watch-dog looks at a passing beggar. I had soon 
crossed the Belle Alliance Vlatz, and I meditated 
beneath the maples of the Kbniggrazerstrasse. I 
was still in ignorance as to just how much Varich- 
kine’s mistress knew about her lover’s plans. But 
I no longer entertained any illusions as to Madam 
i\Iouraviefl's intentions. Had I consulted a fortune- 
teller and had she not declared, “a dark woman 
wishes you no good," 1 should have refused to pay 
her the price of her false prophecies. 

The same evening Lady Diana, Varicbkine and I 
dined in a little restaurant at Schiachtensee. We 
were almost alone on the terrace, Iiea^’ily shaded by 
pines, looking over the orange marmalade of a 
tranquil lake which reflected, through millions of 
green needles, the dying rays of a setting sun. Lady 
Diana’s chauffeur, at Varichkine’s suggestion, had 
zigzagged througl? Wilmersdorf to tltrow any over- 
inquisitive individuals off the scent. Joy reigned 
supreme in the hearts of my companions for they 
had heard the good news from Moscow. 

Plunging my spoon Into the vermicelli of a 
mediim dlonde soup, ( remarked’ ihdiiferently : 

" My friends, this afternoon I had a conversation 
with someone you both know. I think it would 
interest 3*011.” 

" A man or a woman?” 

" A woman.” 

Lady Diana motioned to me to be quiet. She 
cried out laughingly: 

" Don’t feii her name, Gerard. Let us try to 
guess. Varichkine, you ask the first question.” 

" Was she a blonde? ” 
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" No.*' 

“ A brunctle? 

" Vcs. L:\dy Diana, clonU rack your brain. You 
would nc\’er gm^ss. ll was Jlndaju Mouravicfi.” 

I (lad won an irrefuiaWe victory, "f’hcy wore 
astonislicci. Variolikinc queried nnx!mi.sly : 

“ Did you mcTi Irina on ibe street ? " 

“ No, old chap, I went to her ofiicc in the Belle 
Alliance Piatz.” 

" Wlini for? ” 

“ I went in response to her invitation. I may 
add that I have no desire to repeat the visit. The 
best of jokes arc stupid wiien told a second 
time.” 

Lady Diana was as mucb interested ns Varichkine. 
Site a.'iked : 

“ What did she want? ” 

” She wanted to j^ive me a serious warning. She 
also wanted me to pass it on to you. My dear 
friends, wlicn you t;cl married, pul as much 
distance a.s possittle hetween j'oursclves and Madam 
MouraviefT. For my part, if you have no objections 
I sltall embark the same day for Madeira or the 
Sandwich Islands.” 

Variclilvinc seized my wrist. 

” All joking aside, old man. Tell us the truth.” 

"This is the unadulterated, naked truth, Vnrich- 
kinc. I can safely re\'eal it before Lady Diana who 
knows of your liaison and who thrives on dan^’er. 
Madam MouraviefT plans to take revenge on all of 
us if you desert lier.” 

Lady Diana was verj' simply dressed this evening : 
a gown of old rose velvet, only one ring and a small 
black hat. She might well have been a student sus- 
pended from the University. The telegram from 
Moscow liad contributed a great deal to her vivacity 
and had made her anticipate the complete success of 
her plan. Much as I haled to cast a shadow on her 
felicity, I had no right to leave her in ignorance— 
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and the same thing applied to her suitor— of Madam 
Mouravieff’s dire threat. 

I could not help remarking Varichkine’s extremely 
chivalrous behaviour under the circumstances. At 
once perceiving that ray declaration had a most 
.depressing effect on his neighbour, he took Lady 
Diana’s hand and said, very seriously; 

" Lady Diana, in tlte face of our friend’s alarming 
information, I don't hesitate for a second to offer to 
allow you to break our engagement. If you prefer 
not to undertake the adventure, I will release you 
from your vow. Much as it means to me, I don’t 
want to expose you to the relentless vengeance of a 
woman like Irina.’* 

1 remarked that Lady Diana was deeply touched 
by her admirer’s beau geste. She placed her little 
hand on Varichkine’s and replied : 

" Varichkine, I am infinitely grateful to you for 
your expression of unselfish generosity, but I would 
blush to flee in the face of a threatening rival. I 
am going to prove to you that a British gentle- 
woman does not even know the meaning of fear. If 
any real danger arises, you will find me by your 
side." 

The light of intense satisfaction shone in Varich- 
kine’s eyes. He passionately kissed Lady Diana’s 
wrist and, turning to me, he apologized : 

“ My friend, forgive this sentimental demonstra- 
tion in your presence. But Lady Diana’s response 
so overjoyed me that I simply could not restrain 
myself. I’m sure you understand. Ah I It is good 
to be in love! ’’ 

I considered with curiosity this extremist so 
suddenly ensnared by Cupid. I recalled Denys, the 
Tyrant of Syracuse, who was enslaved by a Sicilian 
beauty ; Gengis Khan, who plucked the petals from 
a marguerite at the feet of a Mongolian adorned 
with the hides of wild beasts; Marat, who, before the 
bathing hour, played the viola beneath the balcony 
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of Charlotte Corday. There is no doubt about it, 
there are really some fine sentiments in the souls of 
the wildest revolutionaries and, under their purple 
cloaks, the rural garb of Berquin’s shepherds. 

“ My dear fellow," I said, “ since we are all three 
united in the idea of making this amorous conspiracy 
a success, you rvon’t think me indiscreet if I ask you 
a question. Have you informed Madam Mouravieff 
that the days of your liaison are numbered? " 
"You’re joking again! I have taken good care 
not to give the alarm too soon. The day that Lady 
Diana and 1 actually cross the Rubicon, I shall let 
Irina know and, as is the custom, I shall deposit the 
proper indemnity to her account in a bank, cither in 
Geneva or Zurich.’’ 

" I am afraid that she still loves you and that no 
monetary inducement will appease her suffering." 

" Then I’m sorry. There are love affairs which, 
in the course of time, weigh too heavily on human 
hearts, especially when there is a certain amount of 
gratitude entertained. It’s like struggling with a 
dead body. No one under obligations ever bears 
the burden easily. I am speaking with the most 
brutal frankness. I used to love Irina very dearly. 
But I resent the fact tliat I Qwe so much to her. 
Earthly lovers have a thousand and one reasons for 
hating each other. When Eros dips his arrows in 
the gratitude of one of them, tlie slow poison does 
its work. And the one who, feeling the presence of 
that poison in his vwns, contemplates the flame of 
his passion, is envious of crying, like Macbeth: 

‘ Out, brief candle.’ Love is not a great book in 
which the ‘ I ought to ’ of the man can make him 
subservient to the ' I have ’ of the woman. Or at all 
events, damn the man who thinl:s it is! ’’ 

These Bolshevik theories, on a subject which has 
been immortalized by the Due de la Rochefoucauld, 
were anything but insane. 

" Varichkine," I said smilingly, "you express 
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yourself like a white guard who has read Schopen- 
hauer while on duty at Wrangel’s headquarters.” 

"Only because ayc are all reactionaries on this 
particular subject, old fellow. It is eas}' enough to 
nationalize mines and wheat fields. But love ? It is 
protected from the dumdum bullete of reformers. It 
is immune from all pacifist serums. I7hen peace 
reigns once more on earth— may wfe never live to see 
that condition of complete paralysis amongst civilized 
people l—war will take retuge in the hearts of lovers.” 

Lady Diana rebelled against this prediction ; 

"Nol Xo! Lovers don’t make war. Better say 
little raanccuvres, unimportant engineerings.” 

” Don’t you mean unimportant outrages, Lady 
Diana? ” 

\'ariclikine stroked his beard in characteristic 
fashion. 

” Don’t pay any attention to him, Lady Diana. 
The French are never serious. They juggle with 
principles, make fun of difficulties and have been 
walking the tight-rope of virtuosity for ten centuries. 
k singular nation, you know. Pleasing, but, at the 
same time, annoying. Like those pedantic old 
maids who have read too much, and, worse still, 
have retained too much of what the 3 ’’’ve read, 
France warms the far-from-fresh eggs of tradition 
under her skirts and keeps licr house in order. 
When modern ideas enter her parlour, she tolerates 
them, because she cannot deny the mistakes she 
herself made in her youth and her follies, when, like 
a jeiine filh tasting freedom for the first time, she 
frolicked about in front of the drawbridge of the 
Bastille. But now that the New Thought has left her 
house, she takes a broom and a duster to clean away 
ever)' trace which that muddy-booted visitor may 
have left on her rugs! Oh! yes, old man, that’s 
the France of to-day. Marianne has a muffler, a 
pair of mittens and a woollen cloth to wrap around 
her right foot. She is a repentant coquette, who 
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used to wear dainty underclothes with pretty ribbons 
but who now takes refuge behind red flannels. If 
she puts rouge on her checks now and then, don’t 
let her deceive you. It's nothing but one of her 
old flirtatious habits breaking out for a moment. 
To-morrow she will expiate on the altar of 
Democracy.” 

The light fumes of an excellent Moselle had wafted 
away all Lady Diana’s preoccupation. She turned 
to Varichkine and approved: 

"Your description of France is awfully good, 
dearest. Tell us something about my country. 
What do they say about it in Moscow?'” 

‘‘ England? A prude preser\’ed in oil.” 

Lady Diana threw back her head and bit savagely 
into her amber cigarette holder : 

” Oh ! That is hardly fair to my compatriots! ” 

"You don’t expect me to indulge in worthless 
flattery, do you, Lady Diana? No? Then you 
know as well as I do that, individually, the English 
are very estimable and frequently generous, but that, 
once banded together to form a nation, they become 
unbearable. If Great Britain exported nothing but 
charming girls and bacon, tJte entire world would 
entertain grateful stomachs and— everything else for 
her. But she suffers from hyperegotism— a cancer 
which can only be diagnosed as the great Me and 
which is spreading slowly but surely. It will be a 
pity if it suffocates liei some day.” 

Varichkine sneered before concluding gallantly: 

” Forgive my tynical opinions. After all they 
have a merely speculative value. Great Britain now 
holds for me all.the seductions of a Princess stolen 
from The Thousand and One Nighh since you are 
her personification.” 

Lady Diana smiled radiantly; her little foot 
travelled about under the table. As it encountered 
mine by accident, I pushed it gently in Varichkine’s 
direction, murmuring: 
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“ A little more to the left, my dear.” 

The close-cropped Pomeranian waiter who served 
us, in a white coat, with a number in place of a 
decoration, had just brought the coffee when Lady 
Diana’s chauffeur appeared on the terrace. 

“ Your chauffeur is looking for you,” I whispered. 
“ What do you suppose he wants? ” 

Lady Diana beckoned to him. He stood behind 
her chair: 

“ Milady, I have just been approached by a man 
who asked me if Mr. Varichkine was in the restaurant. 
I told him I did not know.” 

Lady Diana, worried, looked at Varichkine, who 
asked the chauffeur ; 

" A tall man with light hair and a grey cap? ” 

” Yes, sir.” 

" Then, tell him at once that I am here, and that I 
want to see him.” 

The chauffeur bowed and disappeared. Lady 
Diana and I failed to understand. Varichkine 
explained briefly : 

"Don't be afraid. That's Tarass, my servant. A 
Ukrainian whose life I saved in nineteen-nineteen. 
He is absolutely devoted to me. I always keep him 
informed of my whereabouts so that he can find me 
if anything of importance occurs. If he has come all 
the way to Schlachlensce this evening he must have 
an urgent message to communicate.”’ 

The Ukrainian entered the restaurant. A fall, thin 
fellow, pale and blond. A silhouette of white wood, 
crowned above the mouth with the yellow wisps of 
a drooping moustache. He mumbled some words of 
Russian in Varichkine’s ear and handed him an 
envelope. Varichkine tore it open, read the short 
note and sat up straight in his astonishment. He 
waved the Ukrainian away and announced : 

" -At eight o’clock this evening Madam Mouravieff 
came to my house. She found Tarass who, invari- 
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ably obedient, pretended to be in ignorance as to 
where I was dining. Irina scribbled these lines and 
told Tarass to give them to me upon my return. I 
will translate the note : 

“ ‘ Drahest 

Borokine lias telegraphed that my presence is necessary 
at the Industrial Congress which is to go into session to- 
morrow at Moscow. I am taking the nine-twenty train 
and am awfully sorrj' to have missed yon. I shall surely 
be back TOtliin’ two weeks. Don’t forget me, darling. 

Your adoring, 

Irina.’ ” 

Varichkine put the letter on the table. Although 
it was written in Russian, I recognized the fine, close 
hand of Madam Mouravieff. Lady Diana interro- 
gated Varichkine with a look. He volunteered no 
reply. Instead he began designing figure eights with 
his spoon, in the coffee. As his silence evidently 
annoyed Lady Diana I remarked: 

“ Well, I don’t see anything extraordinary about 
that, Do you?” 

Varichkine stopped the gyrations of his spoon and 
replied : 

” I wouldn’t see anything extraordinary about it if 
there were going to be such a thing as an Industrial 
Congress in Moscow. But, that’s the first I’ve heard 
of it. And you must admit I’d be in the wind if there 
■were ” 

Varichkine’s response set me to thinking : 

” Then do you suppose she has invented that as an 
excuse for going to Moscow? ” 

” Apparently.” 

Lady Diana looked curiously at the lines which she 
could not read and said : 

“ She calls you ‘ darling.’ That doesn’t sound to 
me like the 'expression of an outraged or even a 
suspicious mistress.” 

Varichkine folded up the paper and tucked it away 
in a pocket. 
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" Rely on whnt I say— this sudden departure, on 
the same day that you have received the ^ood news 
about your concession, Is no ordinary coincidence. 
Irina has never mentioned this voyage. I saw her 
only yesterday. Nothing in her altitude suggested 
the slightest desire to return to Russia.” 

” You think, then, that there is still some trouble 
ahead? ” 

" Not where the Tclav affair is concerned. The 
London delegate has been officially advised and the 
president of your corporation has registered the act 
at the Foreign Office. Consequently, it seems to me 
materially impossible that Irina—if such were her 
purpose— could succeed in annulling the decree.” 

” You mean that the only course left open to her 
is that of personal vengeance.” 

” Yes.” 

” In that case, she would need to be thoroughly 
acquainted with your intentions, and she would iiave 
to play her game under cover.” 

Varichkine stroked his beard and smiled at Lady 
Diana : 

“ Would she be the first woman capable of wearing 
a mask in order to deceive someone? ” 

Lady Diana, in deep thought, made no reply. 
Varichkine, unmoved, inhaled the aroma of his 
steaming coffee. I w-armed, between my fingers, 
my little glass of can dc vie de Danzig, and I 
recited to myself the sibylline lc.vt of the letter. A 
boat, ‘carrying a green lantern which cast wavy 
reflections on the black water, glided by on the 
passive surface of the lake. In the stern, a man 
and a woman were wrapped in each other's arras 
under the protecting cover of night, their accom- 
plice. The dipping of die oars broke the silence 
and a voice, as of the dead, seemed to answer : 

“Acli/ Egon, will you stop? ” 

The next morning while I was making a tour of 
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the eastern hemisphere of my sunburned visage, 
Lady Diana called to me from her-room : 

“ Gerard! Are you fit to be seen? ” 

“ Yes. But I’m not shaved." 

" That’s all right. Open tlie door." 

She came in and handed me this telegram : 


" Arrived Nikolaia. Have lull power. Council of Admin- 
istration to take up details with local authorities. If you 
think Mse to attach someone charged with your interests' to 
go inspect Telav lands send lawyer or secretary. Respect- 
fully, 


Edwin Blankctt, 
H6tel yokzal, Nikolaia.’* 


Lady Diana said : 

" You know that the corporation which my friend, 
Sir Eric Blushmore, has just formed to exploit my 
concession has chosen Mr. Edwin Blankett as its 
engineer. Evidently he has just arrived. Would 
you mind awfully going to Nikolaia, Gerard 1 Mr. 
Blankett is right in asking for someone to represent 
my interests and I imagine that he has acted on 
Sir Eric’s suggestion with the idea of demonstrating 
complete loyalty to me. As it would take several 
days to induce one of my London attorneys to make 
the voyage and as you are the only man who really 
has my confidence, I would prefer that " 

I interrupted Lady Diana with a peremptory wave 
of my Gillette : 

" 1 will leave for Constantinople by the first fast 
train. I will catch the Orient-Express- at Vienna 
and take the first boat from, the Bosphorus bound 
for the Caucasus." ^ ^ •• 

Lady Diana thanked me enthusiastically : 

" Gerard, you are an angel 1 If you didn’t have 
all that horrid soap on your face I would kiss -you 
on both cheeks. May I help you with your packing ? 
Oh ! Yes! Let me do it and you can go on with 
your shaving.” 
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I rushed to the mirror while she busied iierself 
with my baggage. When I returned, my checks 
still moist, I found that she had IHeraHv thrown into 
my bag, twelve neckties and one pair of socks, my 
patent leather dancing shoes and a bottle of aspirin 
tablets, my opera hat, a bandanna handkerchief and 
one garter. I entreated her to go and get dressed 
and explained to her politely that she was not a 
success as a valet. She seemed astonished and left 
the room accusing me of being a nasty old thing. 


Chapter Eight 

THE PROVERBIAL SEVENTH HE.\VES 

I SELECTED my place in a compartment of the Berlin- 
Vienna Express and rejoined Lady Diana who had 
accompanied me to die Anhalt Station. Sht 
repeated her final instructions*. 

“You’re sure you understand, Gerard? When 
you have found Mr. Edwin Blankett, study with 
him the immediate value of the wells in my con- 
cession. Telegraph your opinion when you have 
visited the Telav lands together. I depend on you 
for detailed information on the eventual returns 
from the business.” 

“ Shall you remain in Berlin? ” 

“ Ko, 1 am letotning to London on Tuesday. 
Varichkine telephoned ju&t now that he would 
arrange for a special mission to call him to 
England. He will join me there shortly.” 

“ What about the marriage? ” 

I shall await news from you before I do anything 
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definite. Varichlvine is evidentiy in a great Iiurry to 
bring it off, but I prefer to Itnow, first, the result of 
Biankelt’s inteiricKS rvilli the Soviet poivers. You 
can never tell what those people will do next. When 
you have reassured rae on that score, I shall offer my 
ring finger to the Slav of my choice. Take care of 
yourself, my little Gerard. Don't catch cold and 
don’t forget your mission in the arms of some 
Circassian beauty with dreamy C 3 'es! By the way, 
have you your passport ? " 

"Yes I Of course I Varichtinc signed it and 
countersigned it with the open-sesame which will 
permit me to enter the Georgmn paradise by the door 
which is guarded by the archangels of Moscow. I 
am thoroughly prepared. Nothing can go wrong 
unless 1 get indigestion from bad food. But I'll 
make up tor that at j'our wedding reception. For 
)t)U won't tic the knot with your darling Varichkine 
without me, will j-ou?” 

" I promise I won’t, Gerard.” 

The locomotive whistled. I embraced Lady Diana 
and entered my compartment. The train drew out of 
its immense brick niche, and began to grind out, on 
the rails, the syncopation of its accelerated dance. 
On my right, a traveller with apple cheeks, deeply 
siNirreil, evincing liis prowess at the University, was 
already reading. Likewise, in the scat near the door, 
an Englishman, in a spinach and grey homespun 
golf Suit, opened a Karlsbad guide-book and ignored 
the rest of the world. In the rack, above his head, 
a bag of clubs rattled around beside a pig-skin valise 
big enough to hold three men cut in small pieces. 
Opposite me, there was a vacant place which was, 
however, reserved by a beige coat trimmed with skunk 
fur, a small travelling-bag of enamelled blue leather, 
a copy of Simplidsstmws and one of PmicJi. Was 
it an English or a German woman? I decided 
that the Munich illustrated betrayed the Germanic 
nationality of the traveller, and I TO consequently 
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astonished that she had not yet installed herself. A 
half-hour went by. The scarred Saxon pulled a cigar 
out of a leather case adorned with a stag’s head, 
thumbed it over, sucked it and finally clipped off the 
end with a patent clipper. He exchanged his felt hat 
for a black pongee cap, stretched out his legs in the 
direction of the Englishman, muttered ; “ Vc^zsihev. 
Ste—” as he took a copy of the Dresdener iXachriclilen 
out of his overcoat pocket, and began to read. The 
Englishman, whose feet had been disturbed by the 
Saxon, deliberately spread his ham-like extremities 
wide apart, striking, as he did so, the legs of the 
other. He made no vestige of apolog)'. 

J was about to walk through the train when a 
woman appeared in the dooivvay. She hesitated 
before the ominous combination of tibias which 
barricaded the passage. The obsequious Saxon with- 
drew his, while the Englishman, hidden behind his 
guide-book, never so much as raised his head. The 
lady surmounted the linng obstacles and sat down 
opposite me. 

1 looked at her carefully while she rummaged in 
her little blue travelling bag. An agreeable visage 
with vivid blue eyes which smiled from under a head 
of curly blonde hair. A mutinous nose above a 
sensual mouth and a mole on her left cheek-bone. 
Very L'ustige Blaetler. She was certainly from 
Berlin, She smelled of one of Coty’s oldest perfumes. 
Not badly shod, but rsnfh coarse silk stockings and 
a string of imitation pearls. She thumbed the pages 
of her Shn^licissiwifs without paying.much attention 
to the designs of the successors of Reznicek and 
crossed her legs, pulling down her skirts as she did 
so— a mistake on her part because her ankles were 
small and her legs very well shaped. 

I asked her in English if I might smoke, since we 
were in a compartment marked: Rancher. She 
murmured a friendly and bilingual acquiescence ; 

“ Bitte schon. Certainly, Sir.” 
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Tile tr;iin slowed down to go tliroiigh ilie Zossen 
station. 1 he Saxon went out in llie corridor to linislt 
iiis bad cii»ar. The golf player got up to imrangue 
the whii(‘*coalud oflicial from ibc dining-car. J 
observed niy neighbour covertly. .My long dormant 
instinct of iiie Parisian lliu was .aroused. .'Vtiracted 
by tiie possibility of adventure, I became once more 
the j'renchman who is ridiculed by the wiiolc 
world, the boulevard Bluebeard, tlte purveyor of 
winks, tile conjurer who slips a ctird into any receptive 
hand. It occurred to me ih<at a bit of recreation 
without a lo-morrow might liavc its attractions. . . . 

The lady removed lier hat, which lloiindered about, 
like a straw lish, in the baggage net. She took a 
cigarette from a small inlaid case and searched in her 
handbag, Here was my chance— a match produced 
like lightning Iwnt nowhere. 

“ Will you allow me, Madam? ” 

The ^on^■ers.^^lon was iiglited. The Ilnglisliman 
plunged head and .shoulders Into his monumental 
valise. The Saxon, in the corridor, was apparently 
determined not to lose a single whifT of his malo- 
dorous cigar. We exchanged a few banalities in 
subdued voices : 

" Are you going to Vienna, Madam? " 

" Yes." 

" The pearl of Central Europe, don’t you find it 
so?” 

" I prefer Prague, with its imposing Radscliin and 
the old Charles Bridge bristling with statues.” 

“ Do you speak Crxjch? ” 

" No. I am from Berlin. Can’t you tell that by 
my accent?” 

Her pretty head, with its puffs of golden hair about 
the ears, intrigued me. 

At noon she accepted my invitation to lunch. 

At half-past tw'clvc I was awe of the fact 
that she was the widowr of a lieutenant of the 
2 nd Regiment of the Guard, killed on the Yser in 
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1915, that she had an aged aunt in Vienna, that she 
adored the defunct poetj LWeneron, and that she bad 
an excellent receipt for making veal cutlets with a 
burnt flour sauce. At one o’clock I knew that she 
had been brought up in a girls’ boarding-school at 
Hanover, and that, along with the youngest daughter 
of Prince von Schaumburg-Detmold, she had been 
expelled because of a childish prank. 

Our two glasses of Chartreuse danced merrily with 
the motion of the train. My sw^t Berlin flower was 
pink and satisfied. The adventure lent a certain 
charm to the monotony of my voyage, and the 
whirring of the electric fan invited confidences. 

" Will you do me the honour of dining with me, 
Madam ? ” I asked. “ We arrive in Vienna at nine 
o’clock. I know a nice, secluded little restaurant on 
the famous old Giselastrasse/’ 

“ I really shouldn’t — 

“ Oh I Madam ! But the unexpected— that’s the 
real spice of life—tfte cuckoo in the clock ! ” 

“ I’d so love to— I am almost tempted to.” 

“Why not? There is a slumbering Saint An- 
toinette in every woman." 

When we arrived in Vienna the little blue bag went 
off on the porter’s truck beside my yellow suitcase. 
The coat, with its trimming of skunk fur, rubbed on 
the sleeves of ray overcoat. A quarter of an hour 
later, the yellow suitcase entered Room 26 at the 
Bristol while the little blue bag disappeared into 
Room 27. 

The Orient Express bound for Constantinople did 
not leave for thirty-six hours. So much vacation for 
me I 

The restaurant C^es Zvhna. A dozen little fables 
with coloured napkins. A rose in a cheap glass vase 
and a wooden shaker filled with paprika. Between 
the tables, silken walls to isolate lovers w'ho u'ished 
to dine incognito. 
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" How nice this is! Let’s sit here, shall we? ” 

My Berlin beauty sat down, enchanted. Two real 
tzfganes, with the races of ex-convicts, were playing 
softly. A pink paper clothed the naked light 
bulb. 

I leaned toward ray guest: 

“ What is your first name? 

“ Klara." 

Do you regret our meeting? " 

" Oh I No — I expected to dine with Aunt Louisa. 
She Tvill keep until to-morrow. This is life I” 

" Would you like the violinist to play anything in 
particular? " 

"Yesl Ohl Yes! Ask him to play, the Flcder- 
maus ivaltz to please me. That melody from the 
Strauss operetta will make me feel young again." 

The tziganes played while we were served witli 
bleached red cabbage in vinegar, anchovies rolled like 
watch-springs, and chopped celery. Klara, hardly 
eating anything at all, listened to the romantic and 
time-worn air of the old Viennese waltz. I detected 
in the sudden melancholy of her blue eyes the 
memory of her past when, little more than a child, 
seated at her piano, she had cradled the nostalgia of 
her first desires with those same notes. I took her 
hand. I murmured: 

“ It is an afternoon in the springtime. The chest- 
nut trees of Charlottenburg are pointing to heaven 
with their blossoms, so very like pink finger tips. In 
a neat little parlour with brand new furniture, I see 
you, Klara dear, dressed in white, with two blonde 
braids of hair bound about your temples. You are 
sitting at the piano, playing this same waltz, so 
sentimental and so tenderly innocent. Your little 
soul, filled with unavowed thought, evokes a lieuten- 
ant of the Guard, dancing at a ball. Kissw stolen 
fearfully in the shaded paths of the Tiergarten. 
Marvellous dreams in the shadow of the Church, of 
the Memory of Wilhelm the First. The waltz con- 
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tinues, voluptuous and intoxicating. U cradles the 
white bail of your fleeting desires. It is your first 
voyage to the Venusborg’ of imaginative adolescence. 
Dear Klara. Let us wm together sometimes in the 
garden of the past, in the shade of cherished memories. 
Jt is a miraculous park ivhere the leaves never fade 
on the trees.” 

The tziganes slopped. My companion’s hand 
trembled in mine. Her eyes, flowing over with tears, 
sad and passionate, gaz^ into mine. Suddenlyshe 
leaned far across the table, offered me her lips and 
murmured in a delicious voice : 

" Thank you. You have made me happy. I shall 
reward you as best I can.*' 

It only at a much later date that I understood 
the meaning of her words. At the moment I merely 
thought that the restful melody had assured the 
success of the adventure. I silently thanked the 
defunct Mr. Strauss whose sentimental music could 
melt iron*clad resolutions and precipitate the collapse 
of German ladies into (he arms of lonely tourists. 

At eleven o’cixk, after a walk in the Hofburg 
gardens, beneath a full moon which rippled over the • 
verdigris cupoias and the shining roof of the Palace, 
we went back to the Bristol. The widow of the 
lieutenant of the Guards was into.xicated with 
" czardas ” and gallant remarks. 

On the threshold of her room, in tlie deserted 
corridor, I kissed her hand and started to withdraw. 
She looked at me with the same pretty reproachful 
pout which the courtesans of the eighteenth century 
bestowed upon departing lovers. 

“ Oh I (!)ofne in and smoke a cigarette ! ” 

I followed her. I ordered a bottle of champagne. 
Klara, bubbling over wirii gaiety, blindfolded me 
with a napkin which was wrapped around the neck 
of the bottle and ordered me not to look. 

*' You can take it off when I tell you. Not before.” 

When at last I opened my eyes, only the little 
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lamp on liie bed-table was burning. Klara, from an 
ocean of creamy linen, white silk and Nile green 
satin, laughed at my surprise. 


The nest morning I went to the Turkish Consulate 
to get my visti. I ordered a garland of tea roses for 
Klara, and bought a docurocninry study on oil so I 
might have some inkling, once at Nikolaia, of what 
Hr. Rdwin Blankctt, the aiplitha expert, was saying. 
It IS e.\xusablc to mistake Pineus for a man, but 
no one should fake the Acropolis for a relative of 
Standard Oil. 

I lunched alone. Klara had said tlttit site would 
meet me at the Kaffrc Frms, .as soon as she had 
explained matters to her family. 

At five o’clock, very punctual, she arrived. She 
seemed glad to see me again and sat down irrever- 
ently on the Wiener Ahcndhkll. We broke mir teetli 
on some brctscll while wc partook of some excellent 
moka and some icc-w.alcr. Wc strolled about the city 
and ate some Italiisckka of fried flour and cheese near 
the Augustin Church. 

At about ten o'clock, Klara’s face took on a sober 
expression. Her knee pressed mine under the table 
and her nails dug into my wrist. Her brows raised, 
her eves had an expression of afflicted tenderness and 
she sighed ; 

“ Are you really leaving for Constantinople to- 
morrow ? " 

“ Yes, Klara dear, I must.” 

“ Then this is to be our last night together! ” 

“ Yes. Unless you want to come to Pera with me. 

I hardly dare to ask you. But I'd be awfully happy 
if " 


” If 1 accepted? ” 

My dear little widow from Berlin was so seductive 
that 1 w.is moved by her reply. I kissed her out- 
stretched hand. 

“ To-morrow at eleven o’clock we will leave to- 
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gether, dearest. Thus we can postpone our sad but 
inevitable parting,” 

“ And ta we must say ‘adieu.’ And 3 'ou will 
disappear for ever?” 

” is that not the fate of all men in this indifferent 
world? Destiny is a fantastic monster. Yesterday it 
chose to favour the fiirtaiion of a blue travelling-bag 
and a yellow valise. In ninctt-sis hours their 
intimacj* will have breathed its last. Allah is great 
and Mahomet is not a prophet in the Land of 
Tenderness.” 

" I think it’s frightfully sad. Don’t you? ” 

” There, my charming friend, you hare hit on the 
problem which will always terrify human beings. 
You can be certain that the relativity of time worries 
metaphysicians much less than it does lovers. Romeo 
successfully climbed to the balcony, but eventually 
he was forced to descend. We are* all afraid of the 
Song of Good-bye.” 

“ And if it should chance one day that it was not 
sung? What a glorious miracle 1” 

” Xo, Klara. It is the uncertainty of parting 
which fires passion and makes one lo^'e more deeply* 
Without it our adventure would have no savour 
because it would be endless.” 

“ I v;ouId like it to last for ever.” 

” To last I To last! Even the earth which endures 
peipetually is gradually losing its natural heat. It 
has become a wrinkled old woman who, in another 
million centuries, will no longer enjoy the sun’s 
caresses.” 

“ Dearest, you are so pessimistic I ” 

” Not at all ) We are merely avchanging common- 
place bn a subject which intereted men before the 
days of Plato. Do you know what we are ? We are 
little children sitting on the sand listening sagely to 
the noise of the water in the sea-shells and believing 
that those silvery cones con^n the entire ocean. . . • 
Waiter! Another bottle of Heidsick— Monopole! ” 
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We returned to the hotel. The roses lay on the 
Nile green spread. Klara, delighted, breathed in 
their fragrance and closed her eyes in ecstasy. Then 
suddenly, she burst into tears. At first I thought 
she was laughing. But when I saw the tears flow I 
was astonished and I pressed her to my heart. She 
refused to e-xplain this unexpected outburst. She 
murmured in a voice trembling with emotion : 

“Dearest! Dearest I You are so good— I love 
you — I love you — and 1 intend to prove it to you.” 

I did the impossible to calm her with kisses and 
words of love whispered into her disordered hair. 
But my gentle caresses seemed, on the contrary, to 
make her more unhappy. She threw herself on the 
bed, and her whole body shook with sobs. I thought 
I heard this exclamation blurted into the pillow? 

" Ach, GoU! I am not a bad woman 1 Tm going 
to prove that to you— you are going to keep on loving 
mel " 

The gong on the tramway clanged out in the Ring. 
The proverbial seventh heaven mobilized its forces on 
the second floor of the Hotel Bristol. 


Chapter Nine 
■n'lND FROM THE WEST 

The voyage had seemed too short to me. Budapest, 
Brasov, Bucharest, Constanza— so many wayward 
stops on the schedule of our sleeping-car We were 
now sharing a suite at the Pera-Ralace. And in spite 
of myself 1 regretfully counted the hours before I 
must s.iy good-bve to this golden-haired companion 
1Z3 , 
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Tv’hom chance had maliciously placed in a corner of 
my compartment. 

For three days we tasted Constantinople, with its 
quill-like minarets pointing toward the zenith. From 
Disdarid to Stamboul, from Sirked^i to ledi-KouM, 
we lost the notion of passing time, inhaling old rose 
perfumes, the odours of raki and amber fragrance, 
recalling harems of days gone by. A lost couple, we 
wandered along the walls of yalis; bordered with 
trees of Judea; along the shores of the placid Bos- 
phorus, in the golden quiet of twilight. We mused in 
the doorways of bazaars, filled with heterocHte and 
motley articles. Seated in an araba badly managed 
by an apoplectic cabby, we made a pilgrimage to the 
necropolis of Eyoub, a funebrial game of dominoes 
with innumerable double blanks lying on the arid 
soil. Tlien on nvo evenings, after the vesperal 
prayers of tlie muezzins, we lost ourselves In the cos- 
mopolitan cohorts on the streets of Pera, swarming 
with sailors from al! countries and with nondescript 
Russians and Greeks. 

Our hours were numbered. Our kisses had the 
bitter flavour of imminent separation. On the fourth 
day I spent the afternoon in the ofiices of tourist 
agencies with the idea of finding a steamer bound for 
Batoum. At the Turkish steamship line I was offered 
a passage on board the Abdul-Asiz which would stop 
at the Caucasian ports in about two weeks. Klara 
accompanied me. She said: 

“ Darling, perhaps I can help you make your 
arrangements. I know an Egyptian business man 
who used to come to Berlin twice a year and who 
would like nothing better than to do me a favour. 
His offices are on VoTvoda Street.” 

We called on Mr. Ben Simon, who received us in 
an office constellated with samples of rahat-loiikoiim, 
dried fruit, Daghestan or Karamanian rugs, Bul- 
garian embroidery and automobile headlights. This 
electric merchant gave us coffee and wrote a letter 
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of introduction to Mr. Agraganyades, director of the 
Phf^bus Shipping Company. This Greek, who was 
tlie son of a Sicilian by a usurer from Patras, sug- 
gested that I embark at noon the next day on board 
one of his ships— thus he described his nine hundred 
ton tramps which carried oil from Batoum to Salonica, 
I tiianked him extravagantly and returned to the 
Palace. 

My last night with Klara was marked by the sad- 
ness of my unavoidable departure. The dawn over- 
took us. My little Lorelei had unfastened her hair, 
which fell in a blonde cascade on her round white 
shoulder. I said : 

" Nine o’clock. We must get ready, dearest one.” 

She put her arms about me and begged ; 

” Oh 1 We still have plenty of time.” 

An hour passed. It seemed so short. A ray of 
sunshine, fused obliquely with goId> in the obscurity 
of the room, designed an ellipse in the middle of the 
floor. When it reached us, we must tear ourselves 
away from the delights of Pera. Kisses punctuated 
those brief minutcsl The luminous ellipse was about 
to fall upon us. I freed myself from Klara’s embrace. 
She arose, brusquely, pathetically, stretched out her 
arras and cried : 

“Nol No! Don’t go. Listen to me I I must 
talk to you.” 

Disconcerted by the sincerity of her tone, I went 
to her. In a voice quavering with emotion, she 
continued: 

” Darling— I cannot say good-bye without telling 
you everything, I want you to forgive me for having 
spied upon you and to try to despise me less because 
I have unburdened my conscience.” 

I understood immediately. I took her in my arms 
once more and said, without anger : 

” You are employed by Moscow.” 

She bent her head. I kissed her neck: 

“ I am not annoyed with you, dearest little Klara, 
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’because your kisses were sweet to my lips and your 
smile charmed the furtive hours of our voyage 
together.” 

My indulgence upset her terribly. She wept 
bitterly, her head burled on my chest. Then she 
confessed : 

” Gerard, I am desolate. Oh I Yes, I am I But 
it’s not altogether my fault. I am really Lieutenant 
Hoeckner’s widow. He was killed on the French 
front in nineteen-fifteen. Sina the war I have lived 
on my pension and a very small income. But 
the fall of the mark forced me to find some other 
source of money so that I could live honestly. 
Chance and ray connections attached me to the coun- 
ter-espionage service of the Soviets. They needed a 
woman, pretty and not stupid, to carry out certain 
confidential missions. I accepted the position. At 
first they gave me unimportant tasks which I man- 
aged very easily. I was promoted— I was officially 
attached to the Bolshevik delegation to the Confer- 
ence at Genoa— I paraded the lobbies of the big hotels 
—I overheard whispered conversations— I was courted 
at Miramar by an American observer and a French 
senator who acquainted me with their secret duties. 
In short, I won the confidence of my superiors. Last 
month, during the Anglo-Soviet meeting in London, 
I was given a special mission among the thousands of 
leaders of the Labour Party. Posing as a German 
feminist, I interviewed the Daily Herald and the 
representatives of the Fabian Society; the Sinn- 
Feiners talked frankly with me. Every two days I 
reported at a little office on Throgmorton Street, an 
unpretentious place where they cook up propaganda 
and where they control the Bolshevik spy system. I 
returned to Berlin. A few days ago I was summoned 
by a woman ^Yho plays an occult role with certain 
party leaders and who received me privately.” 

“ Number forty-four Belle Alliance Platz— Madam 
Mouravieff.” 
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lOara gazed at me in astonishment ; 

“ Do 3 'ou know her? ” 

I answered evasively : 

“I have heard of her. Go on with your story.” 
“ She asked me if I would be willing to spy on a 
Frenchman who was going from Berlin to Nikola'ia.” 

I interrupted Klara rather rudely. Her words made 
me think rapidly ; 

“ Exactly when did the person in question mention 
my intended trip to Nikolala? ” 

” Let me think. We left Berlin Tuesday morning. 
It was the afternoon before.” 

” Late? ” , 

" At about six o’clock.” 

I remembered that I had interviewed Madam 
MouiaviefI at three o’clock the same afternoon. How 
could she have guessed that Lady Diana would send 
me off immediately on receipt of a telegram which 
would only arrive the next morning? Various theo- 
ries flashed through my brain. Only one seemed 
feasible— the message sent by Mr. Edwin Blankett 
had certainly been communicated to Madam Moura- 
vieff’s informers before it had been expedited. And 
she, warned in advance, through diplomatic channels, 
had learned on .Monday afternoon that Lady Diana 
would receive the e.\'perl’s wire the following morn- 
ing. Therefore it was simple logic which made her 
anticipate ray precipitate departure. 

Having satisfied my'sell on that score I begged 
Klara to go on with her interesting revelations. 

“ 1 replied to the Russian woman that 1 was ready 
to depart and I asked for her instructions. She com- 
menced by showing me a large photograph of you, 
torn from an American newspaper. Underneath it 
was written ; ‘ Prince Sfliman, who has just married 
Mrs. Griselda Turner.’ You see, dear, 1 knew all 
about you without your even suspecting me ! She 
told me to engrave your features in my memory and 
to follow you when you left Beilin. She added: 
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' Your mission will be to intrigue that bird there ’—I 
beg your pardon, but those were her exact words— 
‘ to read his private documents if there are any of 
real Impcirtance and to inform me. as to the people 
with whom he associates. That won’t be difficult for 
you because you’re very pretty, and all those French 
imbeciles go crazy over pretty women, like frogs with 
a bit of red flannel. If he proves difficult, follow him 
just the same and move heaven and earth to make 
his acquaintance at Constantinople. At the moment, 
the boat service between Constantinople and Batoum 
is most irregular. You must help liim to take passage 
on one of cargo boats of the Phdbus Company 
so that he will depart for Batoum at the earliest 
possible date. When he is actually on board, tele- 
graph me in the Moscow code. Then you can return 
to Berlin with the feeling that your work is done.’ 
The next morning, I immediately recognized you at 
die Anlialt railway station and took very good care 
to get the place opposite you. You know the rest. 
You began the conversation and accepted every 
advance I made. I had to do it. But there was 
another impulse behind it all-something indefinable 
which drew me to you. Your courteous manners, 
our romantic little dinner at Zitbna’s, the discretion 
which you displayed that evening at the Bristol, 
all those things went for my ultimate captivation, 
and it was not a spy doing iter prescribed duty 
but a happy woman that >*00 had w'ith you that 
evening.” 

” And after that?” 

” I profited by one of your absences to e.xamine 
your papers. You cannot blame me for having 
carried out my orders, can you ? But even if I had 
discovered information of importance to Russia, I 
would never have betrayed )'ou. The proof is that 
I have already made three fantastic and non-com- 
promising reports.” 

You know perfectly wdl that I am not angry 
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with you, Klara darling, and that your frankness 
touches me deeply.” 

Then she became very grave, took both my hands 
in hers and said suddenly : 

“ Dearest— I have no idea what you plan to do in 
Georgia, but if you take my advice, you will give up 
the trip.” 

Shrugging my shoulders, I joked : 

“ Give up the trip? Are you afraid I might fall 
into an oil well? You make me laugh.” 

“No! No! But something tells mer-that you’re 
taking an unwise step.” 

“What makes you think so? Has Madam 
Mouravieff given you any reason to believe that? 

“No. At least nothing definite. But I know her 
reputation. She spoke of you with an animosity 
which portends no good for you.” 

“ Exactly what did she say? ” 

“ She said : ‘ Prince Seliman is one of my enemies 
and, in time of war, it is essential to be informed as 
to tlie activities of the adversaries.’ And her expres- 
sion betrayed such a hostility toward you that I 
implore you to take my advice.” 

I sat Sown on the bed. Klara’s remarks discon- 
certed me. It was obvious that she was in complete 
ignorance of the intimate drama which lay behind the 
whole scheme. For my part, I could see only two 
possible solutions : either to disregard utterly the 
apprehension of my golden-haired ally or else to refuse 
to face the danger and telegraph’ Lady Diana to the 
effect that I had decided to lake no part in her Cau- 
casian interests. But I considered that the latter 
course would be unworthy of me. I could not admit 
to Lady Diana that, alarmed by the vindictiveness of 
Madam Mouravieff, I preferred not to run the risk of 
antagonizing her and that I wanted to forsake the 
project and return to London. No, I could never 
look my conscience in the face if I hesitated for one 
minute to fulfil my agreement. 
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“ Klata dear,” I s?ud smilingly, ” your solicitude 
has proven to me the sincerity of your affection. I 
am deeply grateful to you. But really, you know, 
Madam Mouravieff is not a she-devil and I shall cer- 
tainly not cancel my passage on Jlr. Agraganyad^s’ 
ship just because of the flash in her beautiful eyes. 
I have the proper pas^ort, bearing the Moscow visa. 
I ara going to join a friend. What harm can there be 
in that? ” 

” A passport I You know perfectly well how much 
that scrap of paper is worth 1 Since the insurrection 
in Geor^a there has been a continual state of siege 
and you are at the mercy of the veriest whim of the 
Bolslievists.” 

” That may be all very true but I am leaving Just 
the same. A richer foreigner runs far less risk man a 
poor Menchevik. Come along, KJara dearest, dress 
yourself and perform your fin^ duty by seeing me 
board the boat for Batoum.” 

At a quarter to twelve we arrived on the dock. 
There we saw' the Djoulfa, which had as much resem- 
blance to a steamer as a hansom-cab has to a Rolls- 
Royce. Klara came on deck with me. Three 
minutes before the last blow of the whistle, she 
implored once more: 

” Darling-stay with me. I will telegraph I^Ioscow 
that you have sailed.” 

” No, you're awfully sweet and I wish you every 
happiness. Who can tell? Perhaps we shall meet 
again some 'nappy day inYaris or London *'’■ 

The second mate of the Djoulfa informed me that 
they were about to take up the gangplank. Klara 
and I embraced in silence. She raised her lips to 
mine once more and rushed down the shaky passage- 
way. A bell rang in the engine-room and the speed 
was increased. I waved ray handkerchief wildly. 
Klara answered me, standing pathetically between a 
pile of dirty sails and an indifferent Turk with a 
faded fez. 
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I was silently contemplating the delicate outline 
of my charming spy when a fat man, dressed in a 
black gandoitraJi with red braid on the chest looked 
at me with compassion. He stopped chewng some- 
thing or other to say very quietly : 

“It is very sad when one must leave one’s wife, is 
it not, Effendi? ” 

Curtly, I agreed. Klara was still on the dock. In 
her pearl grey travelling suit and her little white hat 
she was like one of the motionless sailboats in the 
harbour. This was a bitter parting. Alas, could I 
have but foreseen that she had told the truth and that 
I was about to encounter the most cruel obstacles ? 

The Djovlja had one funnel. But that did not 
prevent her from smoking abominably and covering 
the deck, on which opened the doors of the six cabin 
passengers, witli thick black soot. I compared her 
to a floating steam-engine. The Djonlfa, furtlier- 
tnore, was a bad sailor. She roiled like a Holland 
cheese. Almost witliout cargo, she was on her way 
to Batoum to fill her five-hundred-ton resen.'oirs. 

The captain of this semi-dercHct was a Levantine. 
He was covered with gold stripes and bars, but his 
stockingless feet were encased in espadrilles and a* 
blue swastika was tattooed on his left hand. Why 
should this orthodox Christian wear the Hindoo cross 
on bis salt-stained metacarpus? 1 did not dare to 
ask him the e-xplanarion of this anomaly because he 
obviously objected to the accidental passengers which' 
his directors imposed on him from time to time. 
The friendly old Turk, with the black gandourah, 
who had sympathized with me in my sentimental 
misfortune and who had taken me under his protecting 
win^ gave me the key to this hostility : 

“The Captain resents having anyone on board— 
except the crew— because he don’t get drunk as often 
as he likes. He is afraid some passenger might 
register a complaint with Mr. Agraganyafe.” 
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My travelling companion seemed to kno^v all about 
oriental prejudices and peculiarities. For example, I 
pointed out ttvo sailors standing at the entrance to the 
baggage chute and remarked smilingly ; 

“ Those gentlemen look like a pair of escaped 
murderers ! " 

The Turk gesticulated despondently; iJiciied off a 
bit of dust which had fallen on his robe and answered : 

"Oh! Don't wry, Sir! They are far from 
being assassins but they are undoubtedly thieves.” 

This important distinction appealed* to me. I 
inquired of the clever Ottoman if he had done much 
travelling on the Black Sea. He affirmed : 

"Oh! Yes. On this boat and several others. ^ 
often go to Tnibizonde where I ha^'e a business.” 

The two sailors passed us and exchanged a few 
incomprehensible words. A motion picture director 
would have engaged them without preamble and used 
them, without any make-up at all, in a pirate scene, 
r could not resist returning to (he subject: 

" Haven’t those young &lows ever tried to throw 
you overboard?" 

"And why should they? You certainly e,xpress 
the idea of the western tourist who has been reading 
adventure stories ! The Black Sea is as peaceful as 
Lake Genev'a. In all the time that I have been 
travelling on various freighters, I have never had a 
disagreeable experience, f'have only been robbed of 
two watches and a pocketbook which, luckily for me, 
only contained a hundred and fifty Turkish pounds. 
Last winter, the crew of the steamer Motighla locked 
us in our cabins for a fen' hours while they pilfered 
the hold. Aside from that, the crossings have been 
extraordinarily monotonous.” 

While the Djoulfa ploughed slowly through the 
choppy waves of Pont-Euxin, I investigated the 
identity of my neighbours. On my right, I perceived 
a collarless Armenian in a green overcoat, who was - 
spreading out the contents of his trunk on his berth. 
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He was verifying the alignments of his trinkets and 
imitation jewels which were lying on pink silk beds. 
The old Turk informed me afterwards that this 
commissionaire with the Cyrancsque profile supplied 
the Circassian women, who were haunted by dreams 
of French elegance, with articles from Paris and 
guaranteed that his German-bought offerings came 
direct from the Rue dc la Paix. On my left, the 
narrow cabin was tenanted by a veiled woman, an 
adipose Mussulman, with a straw-coloured tcharchaf. 

The first repast was served at one o’clock in a dingy 
little dining-room, lighted by four port-holes, stained 
with verdigris. There were no frescoes on the walls 
but merely some coloured lithographs which vaunted 
the excellent quality of Manoli, Muratti and Abdulla 
cigarettes. The captain did not eat with us; only the 
second officer honoured us with his presence. He 
was a swarthy Macedonian with a scarred face and a 
bristling moustache. He spoke English fairly well 
and, in an effort to imitate the British sea-wolves, God- 
damned lustily with each gulp of Samos wine. My 
friend, the Turk, talked to me about the decline in the 
value of cedar and the money he was making out of 
maple and lemon-wood. The veiled Mussulman 
woman hml ordered a dish of soup served in her cabin. 
The Armenian took me aside, while we were having 
coffee, and endeavoured to sell me a handsome Swiss 
watch, which sounded the hours, indicated the quarters 
of the moon and announced the eclipses. I asked him 
if he had stolen this objel dW. He was quite frank 
about it : 

“ I did not steal it, Sir. I exchanged it for an old 
coat.” 

” How was that? ” 

“ In a public bath. On my way out, I got the'' 
wrong clothes,” 

“ And you didn’t return the watch to the owner? ”• 

“ Are you joking. Sir? A ruffian who deliberately 
ran off with my property 1 ” 
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The day was long. At half-past four a trihing 
incident occurred which helped to relieve the boredom 
of the crossing. The tattooed captain kicked the 
second mate violently in the back because he 
him sleeping across the door of his cabin. A terrible 
altercation ensued which even drowned out the roar or 
the engines. The old Turk looked on indifferently. 
He explained the conversation : . , , . • 

“ The mate is furious because the captain told him 
he was born in a pig-sty.” 

I thought the discussion would degenerate into a 
'drama when I saw the captain emerge from his cabin, 
armed with an enormous pistol which must have had 
the calibre of a Seventy-five. The quarrel became 
hotter than ever. , . , ^ . 

"He is going to kill him!” I said to the wood 
merchant. 

” Oh, no! The gun isn’t loaded. The captain 
wants to frighten him. And tlie other one insists that 
he withdraw his remark about the pig-sty.”^ 

That evening we sighted Sinope, an unimportant 
place with a wooden dock which bathed itself in the 
black ink of the quiet sea. The next day, at two 
o’clock, we entered the port of Tr^bizonde where we 
were sandwiched in between three or four freighters, 
a dozen or two sailing vessels and a quantity or small 
boats. 

The picturesqueness of this harbour would have 
held no interest for me had I not noticed a superb 
steam-yacht which seemed like a starry butterfly 
as it rocked gently on its shiny white hull. As the 
Djoulja was not to leave until eight in the evening, 

I had the entire afternoon to wander about the 
town. ^ 

I went ashore with the wood merchant, wished him 
good luck and returned to the landing where the row 
boats were tied. I had perceived the yacht’s launch, 
piloted hy a white-uniformed sailor, steering for the 
shore. I made out two people on board— a man m 
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marine blue and a woman in a bright dress. I \Yas 
curious lo get a better view of the Americans who had 
chosen the arid slopes of Anatolia as a stopping- 
place. 

The gentleman in blue gave the sailor an order, 
jumped on lo the dock and ortendcd his hand to the 
lady in pink. A gust of wind blew off his yachting 
cap which rolled toward me. I rescued it. As men 
dressed in London fashion were not usual in 
Trdbizonde, the yachtsman looked at me and said 
cordially : 

‘“Rotten little west wind, isn’t it?” 

” Weren't you pretty well shaken up on tlie way 
ashore? ” 

” No. We are good sailors after two months on 
the Northern Star.” 

'* It’s a beautiful yacht. Yours, I presume? ” 

The American showed his platinum inlays as he 
laughed j 

” Good Lord, no. My wife and I are guests. Do 
you know Tr4bizonde? ” 

” Not at all well. But I shall be only too glad if 
I can be of any assistance. I’m not leaving until this 
evening.” 

The lady in pink had already trained her Kodak on 
a little half-naked Armenian who was diving to earn 
cigarettes. She turned to us. A tall blonde of the 
athletic type, with a supple stride. Her husband 
introduced himself without formality : 

” W. R. Mauglian. To whom have I the honour 
of speaking? ” 

” To the Prince S^liman.” 

An ineffable surprise lighted up the faces of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maughan. Had Destiny suddenly presented 
them to the Great Lama of Lhassa they could not 
possibly have manifested more profound astonish- 
ment. I must have appeared disconcerted in the 
extreme by their attitude because Mrs. Maughan went 
on, in a tone which betrayed the liveliest curiosit)''3 
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“You are the Prince S61ifflan?-~Griselda’s hus- 
band?” 

“ Yes, Madam.” 

Mr. Maughan struck his left palm v.'ith his right fist 
and cried out : 

“ Damnation ! Such a meeting five thousand miles 
from Xew York. And in this dsrty little hole on the 
Black Sea ! ” 

He turned to his wife, taking her to witness such 
an extraordinarj’ occurrence, and added ; 

“Well, Ruth, now what do you think of that! 
Prince Seliman in Trebizonde. Why, it’s like finding 
a needle in a haystack ! ” 

The man’s remarks intrigued me. I said to him, a 
trifle sarcastically: 

“ I am overjoyed, Mr. Maughan. to find that my 
presence in Armenia should be such a source of excite- 
ment for you. But may J ask why? ” 

“ Because Ruth and I are intimate friends of 
Griselda’s. You never met us in New York because 
you were in America such a short time and because 
your deplorable separation from the Princess came so 
quickly. But rest assured that no one regretted any 
more sincerely than we did the misunderstanding 
which’ broke up your married life.” 

“ I presume tfiat you know the story? ” 

Mis. Maughan interposed: 

“ I should think we did ! We read all about your 
adreufun? at Palm Beach ^ith Gnsdda^s step- 
daughter. Good heavens! That was the most 
harmless escapade in the world. .“Ind I’ve always 
told Griselda that she was wrong to take the stand she 
did.” 

Racking my memoi}', I suddenly recalled that the 
Princess, while we were on our honeymoon, had 
mentioned a Mr. Maughan, a lawyer down-town. I 
hastened to repair my forgetfulness : 

“ My dear Mr. Maughan, you must forgive my 
very bad memory. So many things have happened 
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to turn my life upside down. Now, 1 know— you' are 
a lawyer in New York and Mrs. Maughan was 
Griselda’s guest in the Adirondacks when my wife 
was still Mrs. Turner.” 

" Exactly! Exactly! Now you’ve got the con- 
nection.” 

The excellent Mr. Maughan tapped me cordially on 
the shoulder and shook my hand vigorously. His 
wife seemed to be thinking deeply. Suddenly she 
took me familiarly by the arm, and with great 
assurance, said : 

” Prince, come with us.” 

“Where?” 

“ Out to the yacht.” 

Mr. Maughan evidenced surprise. His wife 
silenced him i 

“Leave it to me, Billy. I’ll manage everything. 
Prince S4liman is going to have tea with us on board 
the NorfitCTii Star." 

I could find no words to decline so cordial an 
invitation. We jumped into the launch and the little 
engine began to chug. Nevertheless, I felt ill at ease 
and turning to the pink lady, I remonstrated : 

“ Really, Mrs. Maughan, this seems hardly the 
thing to do. Who is the owner? ” 

“OhI Pooh! ” she answered evasively. “Don’t 
you wor^}^ A friend of ours. And besides, does 
not the etiquette of the sea require that one pick up 
ship-wrecked sailors?” 

1 found Mrs. Maughan’s remark charming and I 
bo\Yed my appreciation. We were coming alongside. 

1 admired the appearance of the yacht, spotless and 
sliining as though ready for a naval review with its 
glistening brass and its superb structure of ^'arnished 
acajou. Mr. Maughan led me toward the tea-table, 
which was already laid, while his wife went off, 
announcing ; 

“ Now, I am going to present you to the owner of 
the ship.” 
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5{r. Maugban oflefc-d me a large armchair. Some 
gulls flitted around the yacht like a number of white 
circumfle.': accents blown by the brcere. Far away, 
against the grey background of the mountains of 
Anatolia, there stood out the silhouette of the 
freighter, sombre and smoky. In the course of a few 
minutes, I had been transferred from the Dptilja to 
the Norihern Star. So much dirty baggage on a 
steamer de hxe. Was not this the symbol of ray 
adventurous life ? The romance of my past rapidly 
unfolded itself on the foolscap of my memories. I 
could see myself again, a ruined gentleman, saying 
good-bye for ever to Paris. I recalled that smelly 
deck covered with immigrants on the transatlantic 
liner, my miraculous good fortune in New York, my 
conquest of the beautiful Mrs. Griselda Turner, my 
adoption by the venerable Prince Siliman in Vienna, 
my foolishness with Evelyn, the drama in Palm 
Beach, my parting words to Griselda, my Bohemian 
life in London and my association with Lady Dianai 
And now, my expedition into the unknown Caucasus, 
strangely interrupted by an enigmatic intermission on 
a yacht whose owner I was about to meet. 

Then I heard Mrs. Maughan’s voice saying : 

" Come along. We ran into a charming boy on 
the dock at Tribizonde— I know you will love him.” 

I turned around. And then I stood up, pale as a 
ghost, my heart beating madly. Griselda was there. 
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Chapter Ten 

MOST UNWELCOME VISITORS 

Griselua also turned pale. But she quickly regained 
her self-possession. Some inexplicable emotion came 
over me, I contemplated her tiny aquiline nose, 
her rougeless lips, her deep blue eyes and her bare 
white arms, sli^tly bronzed by the Mediterranean 
sun. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maughan had discreetly moved away. 
Griselda sat down opposite me in a huge armchair 
and asked with an indifferent politeness which I found* 
most disconcerting : 

" What are you doing here, my dear? I thought 
you were in London.” 

I told her, briefly what had transpired since my 
departure from New York. She listened to me with- 
out apparent interest and finally remarked : 

” In other words, you have become the knight 
errant of Lady Diana Wynham? ” 

“ At least, I do my best to be of service to her.” 

” You are absolutely right, my friend. It would 
hardly be proper for the Prince S^Hman to accept 
favours from so heralded a beauty without giving 
something in exchange.” 

‘‘Ohl Griselda. You are quite mistaken. Lady 
Wynham is not and never will be my mistress.” 

the Princess displayed no great regard for my 
affirmation. She only smiled sarcastically and 
remarked j 

“Without any doubt, you are the strangest 
individual I have ever met. You are a combination 
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of the sublime and the ridiculous, if you will forgive 
me for saying so. A distin^ished gentleman at 
noon— a clown at midnight— you excel in every 
capacity 1 Here you are moving heaven and earth for 
the sake of a woman who is not even yours. To my 
mind, that isn’t logic.” 

” Sometimes, Griselda, it is dangerous to challenge 
logic, that angular old maid with flat hips. And, 
another thing, don’t forget that my curious behaviour 
is a iilde bit your fault.” 

” Oh!” 

“Yes! Yes! You have treated me with extra- 
ordinar}’ cruelty. When I left America, I took 
nothing e.xcept a melancholy sketch of Lake Placid on 
an April afternoon. Do you remember what you 
did! Jly last letter, torn into little pieces and 
, dedicated to a springtime breeze. My poor effort 
mutilated! A perfect picture of the death of my 
hope! Do you realize that you sent away a broiren 
man, a virtual suicide ? Not knowing and caring less 
what would happen, the veriest chance took me to 
London. Having nothing else to attend to, I accepted 
the position of seaetar)', counsel and mentor to an 
extremely important member of the smart set. I know 
)'ou will say that there are positions more suitable to 
a man of my rank. Unquestionably 1 But that is 
no excuse for tr 3 ing to break my spirit. Every man, 
no matter how wer^ hopes to do something great 
some day, and to leave his mark on history’s crowded 
^oage. A rvandering student of nature. 1 was amused 
to observe British Socie^' tlirough the yellow glasses 
of an unprejudiced aristtxrat. Comfortably cradled 
on the Ocean of Snobbery, I had only one ambition : 
to wait until Fate would throw us together again. 
And now ray wish has «>rae true. I have rediscovered 
you, Griselda, more seductive than ever, and I admit 
frankly that you upset me terribly.” 

I paused. I looked at Griselda. She seemed 
unmoved. Finally, I added in a low voice : 
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" It was just two years a^o that we knew our first 
moment in the sweet-smelling splendour of'the lovely 
blooms of your roof-garden whose spell held us 
trembling in the warm and aphrodisiac June night. 
Do you remember?” 

I drew nearer to her. I drank in her beauty. 
Lying back in her chair, she was thinking deeply. 
A lovely picture with the sea-struck sun playing 
facetiously on her glorious hair. The quiet waters 
lapped against the 5'’acht with a nonchalant ripple. 
Down below, the sailor, who piloted the launch was 
whistling an old American tunc. In the distance, a 
snorting iron crane plunged its claw into the hold of 
a freighter. 

“ Gerard,” Griselda said at- last, “ there is no use in 
referring to a dead and buried past. Let me go my 
own way. Chance has brought us together. You can 
plainly see that I haven’t tried to avoid you. But 
don’t make things too difficult. I could have told 
Ruth that I would not receive you on my boat. I 
didn’t do it because that would have been too unkind. 

I am no longer angry with you for having wanted to 
deceive me with my o^vn step-daughter. Time heals 
all wounds and distance mes away the suffering 
which comes from wasted love. You digressed 
because I couldn’t hold 3'ou. I forgive all that. I 
even admit that I still consider you worthy of my 
friendship. After all, you are honest, and, with every 
mistake you’ve made, you have somehow managed 
to be a man. That I admire. And besides, you did 
one thing which touched me to the core and which 
made me respect you beyond measure.” 

" Wliat was that? ” 

” When my lawyer suggested a divorce, he offered 
you a huge settlement provided that you would allow 
me to use your title. Your refusal, both of the 
divorce and the money, forced me to consider you as 
an unusually fine man.” 

“Oh! Griselda! How could you ever have 
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supposed that I ^ould sell you a crown which I had 
already given you out of love! ” 

“ There are plenty of men who would.*' 

“ Yes, but men of that type are not fit to know a 
woman like you.” 

Griselda’s face, indifferent enough in the beginning, 
was gradually becoming animat^. I could see that 
she v/as less and less hostile. I took her hand in 
mine. 

“ Darling, I still love you. My heart is still yours. 
The thing you sent to Europe was nothing but a 
puppet. Thank you for your offer of friendship, but 
I want much more than that WTiat I v.-ant Is the 
Griselda whom I knew one night in New York, 
pressed dose against me and whose pulse beat 
furiously, between the coils oi the serpent of pearls 
wound about her wrist. 1 want the Griselda of St. 
Margaret’s Island, who, with half-closed eyes, 
listened rapturously to nocturnal serenades and 
breathed in the melodies of a homesick Hungarian. 
That is the Griselda 1 want back again and the one 
I am always seeking as a lost navigator seeks a white 
sail on the horizon.” 

But the Princess only shook her head. She gently 
removed my hand which had somehow crept above 
her wrist and said : 

” No, Gerard. We can be friends. Just great 
friends. Don’t try to play on my feminine frail^ by 
referring to those short but inimitable hours of our 
mutual happiness. Carry on with your mission. 
That is where your du^ lies. And let me finish 
mine. Because my vc^'age is in reality a charitable 
pilgrimage. I agreed to come personally with the 
gifts of the Armenian-American Committee of which 
I happen to be the preadent. I brought the 
Maughans and some other friends with me. Some 
of the party stopped off at Constantinople. I shall 
be in this vicinity for two or three weeks. Then I plan 
to return to the Cote d'Azur. After that, I don’t 
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know. I find that it is never safe to look ahead more 
than three months. If you do, your cheque on the 
future is invariably returned unpaid.” 

Griselda arose. Our intimate conversation was 
over. She beckoned to Ruth Maughan, who was 
just coming out of her cabin, ordered tea and asked 
me, smilingly : 

” Is it really 'true, my dear, that you came all the 
way to Tr^bizonde on that awful little boat over 
there? ” 

” Absolutely, It’s a freighter— the Djoidfa” 

“ Far too pretty a name for such an ugly hulk,” 
remarked Mrs. Maughan. 

"Well, you see, Mrs. Maughan, at the present 
moment, there is no White Star Line running from 
Monte Carlo to the Caucasus.” 

Time passed. The tea was poured. Mr. Maughan 
discussed the latest Wall Street scandals. His wife 
commented on the marriage of Dorothy Leewet, the 
dancer on the Century Roof, to a Spanish marquis. 
At six o’clock I prepared to go. The l^orthem Star's 
launch was to take me back to my freighter, For the 
last time, I implored Griselda’s forgiveness with a 
despairing look. She held out her hand : 

“ Friends? ” 

I did not move. She repeated— her hand still 
outstretched : 

” Please, Gerard— can’t we be friends? ” 

I protested by lifting her hand to my lips. But she 
only stiffened her arm and insisted^: 

“No! No! Nothing like that.’ Good luck to 
you, Gerard, and may God be with you. If you have 
nothing to do about three months from now, you can 
find me, in Paris or London. Call me up. By then I 
shall have decided whether to get a divorce or to pro- 
long our status quo for another year.” 

A quarter of an hour later, I scrambled up the 
rope-ladder on to the freighter. I watched the little 
launch speeding towards the beautiful white yacht 
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and an irresistible melancholy haunted me while the 
Z)joui/a’5: second ofhcer, leaning over a dark opening, 
vomited mortal insults at an invisible stoker. 

The dirty cargo-boat lounged through a shadowy 
sea. Roli^ up in my steamer rug, alone on the 
deck, I confided my misery to the shining stars. 
Aldebaran, sceptic. Sirius, indifferent, returned to 
my retina its fallacious point of view which was a 
long way from consoling me on that particular 
evening. David’s chariot, splendid in its ethereal 
adornment, refused to cariy me off to the Land of 
Hope, I wanted to lake hold of Berenice's hcaddriss 
and depart from tlie present, to taste, at once, the 
hors d'auvTcs of the future. Bui the freighter's deck 
was my prison and Betelgeuse scoffed at me over 
Orion’s right shoulder. The propeller churned tire- 
lessly, Vit were to land at Batoum the following 
evening. Then I would forget my sentimental pre- 
occupations while contemplating rows of tank cars 
like strings of great sausages oh the railroad tradts. 
Mr. Edwin Blankett wouTd chase away the tender 
eA'agaiions of my sensitive heart with repeated strokes 
of an Eversharp pencil on the Harlequin-like surface 
of a mineralogic map. 

The hours passed. My thoughts returned cease- 
lessly to the yacht, that white swan gone from sigiit 
on the horizon of the Black Sea. 

^ly neighbours were asleep. The second ofhcer 
was on the bridge. I could catch a glimpse of his 
rugged face now and then by the green light to star- 
board. Then I consoled myself with the thought 
that to-morrow e\'ening 1 would have no time to 
dream. 

At_ seven o’clock, with the help of the stars and 
the lights of Batoum, I could dir^y distinguish the 
smolyr outline of the port. There was great activity 
on board the Bjoulfa. The commotion pfeparator)' 
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to landing began. The whistle of a locomotive in 
the distance sounded plaintively through the night 
air. We passed a toipedo boat of the Red fleet, like 
a long burnt-out cigar ringed with the Soviet arms. 

1 went ashore, brandishing my passport very 
bravely. Two exceedingly unsympathetic individuals 
scrutinized the various visas, examined the quality 
of the paper, and rubbed their noses on the signatures. 
Another scoundrel in an indescribable uniform pulled 
everything out of my valise on the floor of a dusty 
and badly lighted office. 

I was astonished that Mr. Edwin Blankett was 
not on hand to receive me. I spent the night at an 
hotel and, having inquired about trains for the little 
port of Nikolaia, I set out at noon the next day. I 
arrived at two o’clock, after having been crowded in 
between two nuns from the convent of Santo Nino 
—two nuns dressed in sombre raiment and coiffed 
with black stove-pipe hats. 

I was certain that Mr. Edwin Blankett would be 
waiting for me at the Vokzal Hotel, opposite the 
railroad station. The patron of this modest establish- 
ment, whose pale face was featured by its huge 
nose, with inflated nostrils, greeted me with great 
cordiality. He appeared astonished that a touring 
foreigner should come, in such troubled times, to 
visit the insignificant little town. Mr. Tzouloukidzc 
—I believe that was his name— spoke German to ray 
great gratification. I immediately declared : 

“ Mr. Edwin Blankett is waiting for me. Would 
you mind telling him tliat I am here.” 

“ Who did you say the gentleman was, Sir? ” 

“ Mr. Edwin Blankett." 

The hotel man’s surprise alarmed me. I insisted ; 

“ Haven’t you an English engineer,- named 
Blankett, among your guests?” 

” No, Sir.” 

” And you have never heard the name before? ” 

” Never.” 
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Thoroughly disa>jicerted, I stared at Mr, 
Tzouloukidze. 

“ But you must be mistaken \ '* 1 exclaimed. I 
received a telegram in Berlin & week ago. It was 
sent from Nikolaia by Mr. Bfankett, who is the con- 
sulting engineer for a nmv wl company about to 
exploit some lands in Telav. He was here a week 
ago. Do you suppose he has gone to Telav? ” 

“ I beg your pardon, Sir, but the gentleman you 
mention has never been here." 

I was convinced that the man n'3s telling the truth. 
My astonishment was only increased. 

“Nevertheless,” 1 added, “ I sent a telegram to 
Mr. Biankett from Constantinople several days ago. 
Have you received it ? ” ' 

" Yes, Sir— I kept it, thinking that a traveller by 
that name might arrive.” 

“ Well, where is the tel<^fam? ” 

The proprietor carefully closed the door of his office 
and, almost in a whisper, confid&i, hesitatingly ; 

“ 1 turned it over to someone— only last night.” 

“ To whom ? ” 

Mr. Tzouloukidze lowered his voice even more and 
murmured most anxiously ; 

“ To a special police official.” 

I manifested my annoyance with a shrug of my 
shoulders and protested : 

“ What I Have they authority in this country to 
pry into the personal correspondence of British 
subjects? ” 

The hotel man sighed deeply: 

“ Ah ! Sir ! They have the right to do anything 
they please. Thin^ are in a continual state of war 
cut here. We are all forced to submit to their 
demands or to emigrate to the New World—that is, 
if we can. It Is far easier to get here than it is to go 
away. But do you want a room for the night, Sir ? 

If your associate is in Telav, he will assuredly come 
here for you.” 
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I went up to my modest room. An iron bed, a 
multi-coloured spread. A huge wash-basin and a 
faded engraving of the Cathedral of Sion in Tiflis. 
But I was far too preoccupied to -pay- much attention 
to the decorations. Mr. Blanbett's failure to put in 
an appearance was the most unexpected occurrence 
in the world. And anything but reassuring into the 
bargain. I felt that it was a consummate insult for 
the secret police of Nikolaia to concern themselves 
with my telegrams. I spent an hour smoking 
cigarettes and rummaging stupidly in my suitcase. 
Klara's dire warnings came back to me. Had her 
admonishments any real worth? Now that I found 
myself all alone in this little Caucasian port, forced 
to accept, unprotestingly, the rigorous practices of 
the Soviet Government, lost in a travelling salesman’s 
hotel, far from any friendly consulate, I had the 
unpleasant sensation of standing on a trapdoor which 
was beginning to sink beneath my feet. Into what 
wretched pit was I about to fall ? 

Along toward seven o’clock in the evening, I 
regained my self-possession. After all, ray anxiety 
was probably quite absurd. There was some stupid 
misunderstanding, I decided that I would return to 
Batoum the following day and go from there 
to Telav, where I would be certain to discover the 
famous engineer. 

I dined in the hotel. At the next table, two 
Cossack officers in black tcherheska were eating 
heartily, and carrying on a vulgar conversation with 
the laughing waitress. After dinner, I went out for 
a walk. I encountered several Red policemen who 
were lounging about and who eyed me with ill- 
concealed suspicion. At nine o’clock I returned to 
the hotel. Mr. Tzouloulridze offered me a glass of 
vodka and asked ; 

“ Did you notice anyone following you while you 
were out? ” 

“No. Why?” 
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Tra surprised, that's all.” 

He shook his head dubiously. I joked : 

“ Come, come, Mr. Tzouloufcdze, the King of the 
Mountains has long since retired with his pockets 
full of money. You e-ridently enjoy hinting of grave 
dangers for passing tourists and adding a bit of spice 
to their sojourn in your little city! ” 

“ Alas, Sir. Everyone is persecuted here, even the 
Georgians of old standing. Our fellow-countrymen 
are under the yoke of Bolshevik power. And do you 
know who orders arbitrary arrests and all the execu- 
tions without trial ? Bandits like Cobichvili, of the 
Extraordinary Commission of Tiflis, or Kavtaradz^, 
head of the Douchett militia.” 

“But for me— a foreigner?— with a passport 
properly vised at Moscow? ” 

“ Evidently. You are exempt up to a certain 
point.” 

“ Oh ! Well 1 Never mind, Mr. Tzouloukidze ! 
Here’s to the health of a free, and independent 
Georgia.” 

“ Be careful ! If anyone should hear you ! ” 

We talked until ten o'clock, when I retired. I was 
soon sound asleep. 

At half-past one in the morning I was awakened 
by hurried steps in the corridor. I listened atten- 
tively. There was whispering outside my door. A 
ray of light shone through the sill. Then came two 
sharp knocks. I cried ; 

“Who is it?” 

“ Tut ouff ” 

I recognized the proprietor’s voice. I climbed out 
of bed and opened the door. Two men, with 
revolvers, iv'earing astrakhan papaiha, clad in the 
tradition^ manner, with the Red star conspicuously 
placed, burst into my room. Mr. Tzouloukidze 
followed them. He had evidently dressed in great 
haste to receive the two Red policemen. 

“ What do these individuals want with me? ” I 
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demanded ironically. “ Do they want to examine my 
baggage? Or do they want to see my passport? ” 

The hotel man appeared to be in. great consterna- 
tion and only muttered : 

“ They have a warrant for your arrest.” 

I was about to make a strenuous protest when one 
of the officers, brandishing his revolver with a 
threatening air, approached and showed me a paper. 
With the barrel of his weapon, he pointed to my 
name, inscribed in large capitals : 

” The Prince S^liman. Is that you? ” 

" Yes.” 

” Then follow us.” 

I had no choice but to obey. I hurriedly closed 
my valise and turned to the proprietor : 

*” What does this mean?” 1 said quietly. 

He replied in a like tone : 

” Tcheka.” 

Then I thoroughly understood. A shudder of real 
fear ran through me. 


Chapter Eleven 
A woman’s eyes 

In the lobby of the Hotel Volczal, I asked ray 
enforced escorts whether they spoke German, French 
or English. The smaller of the two, with the profile 
of a clam and blood-shot eyes, was courteous enough 
to answer me with an atrocious accent : 

“ Voiii—je park un pen fman^aise ” 

“Then, my friend, would you mind explaining 
\Yhat this means? ” 
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I offered him a goId~tipped cigarette. He accepted 
it without question. His companion, who possessed 
a polyhedric figure and a broken nose, along with 
bloody cheek-bones, extended his flabby hand toward 
my case, removed the eleven remaining cigarettes 
and slipped them into a pocket of his leather coat 
without saying a word. I remarked facetiouslyc 

“ I perceive that your friend practises self- 
preservation.” 

The mole-like gentleman made an evasive gesture 
and replied : 

” Well, that’s Communism, isn't it? ” 

“ But where-are we going? ” 

“ Before the Committee of Surveillance of the City 
of Nikolaia.” 

I lowered my voice, already afraid of pronouncing 
the cursed name and asked : 

” To the Tcheka? ” 

” Yes, and nowhere else.” 

• “ Am 1 accused of something? ” 

“ Yes, if you chose to put it that way.” 

” What have they got against me at the Tcheka?” 

The mole smiled sardonically and looked at me 
with corhmiseration. He seemed to say: ” Poor 
young innocent! As if anyone could possibly know 
what the Tcheka has against you ! ” But this brief 
conversation had sufficed to make the Red giant 
decidedly impatient. He kicked my valise vidously, 
ordered me to carry it, and growled at his companion : 

” We must be going, Q)mrade.” 

We went out into the night. A lugubrious 
promenade between my two 'guards down a badly 
lighted street. An alternate wave of serenity and 
anxiety flashed through my brain. I felt confident 
that my passport, signed by Varichkine, counter- 
signed by the officials at Moscow, would enable me 
to alleviate any suspidons as to my status quo. They 
would surely release me some time during the 
day, and I would have enjoyed the interesting 
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experience of having a few hours with political 
prisoners. 

We arrived at the municipal schoolhouse. Another 
Red guard, standing under a lamp, looked at us 
indifferently. We entered the building and came to 
a stop before a grey door. 

“ Here we are,” the mole announced. ” We go 
downstairs. The cells are in tlie basement.” 

” But isn’t there some official who can consider 
my case immediately?” 

” No, not until noon to-morrow. We may as well 
unpack your valise.” 

Stiff another custodian came .toward us, intrigued 
b}' this last order. He was followed by two more 
whom he had just awakened. Five in ail, dressed in 
sombre black, bending over my suitcase like so 
many vultures; five harpies, ready to tear each other 
to pieces in order to devour the entrails of an 
abandoned corpse. The big fellow went through my 
pockets and the mole said : 

“ No revolver? ” 

“ No weapons of any sort,” 

My pocket-book disappeared rapidly, thanks to an 
excellent sleight-of-hand exhibition on the part of 
the larger guard. My watch seemed to appeal to 
the mole, who explained politely : 

” You won’t need to know the time while you’re 
here. Til give this back to you if you ever get out. 
YsS) shafts nghi.** 

The first assistant picked out a striped silk shirt. 
The second appropriated a pair of tan shoes. The 
third selected a bottle of eau-de-Cologne and asked 
me simply : 

” Is this vodka? ”• 

” No,” I said. ” It’s parfim.’’ 

“Ahl” 

He seemed disappointed. Then he consoled him- 
self by removing my Gillette razor and my shaving 
soap. I burst out laughing and entreated the mole 
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lo ask his associates if their Excellencies desired 
anything else. My interpreter obeyed. Tlte robbers 
dispersed with the exception of the giant, who leaned 
over and extracted my pearl scarf-pin. His finger, 
reposing comfortably on tlie trigger of his revolver, 
was sufficient to convince me that any remonstrance 
would be useless. He opened the door and directed 
me to the stairway which led to the cellar. An 
asphyxiating odour like the stench of sweaty bodies 
came up to me. I passed two grilled doors from 
which issued deep, rhythmical snores. A jailer 
sitting on the damp floor, bis revolver by his side, 
rose, cursing, to his feet. 1 was thrown into a cell 
and my empty valise was thrown in after me. Then 
the door was firmly bolted. The steps of my escorts 
died away in the corridor. A harsh laugh rang 
through the place. My captivity had commenced. 

The atmosphere was suffocating. The smell of the 
rooms in the ancient French dungeons would have 
seemed as sweet as Arabian perfumes compared with 
what entered my nostrils. The acid aroma of sour 
milk was mi.xed with that of perspiration, mouldy 
walls, dirty leather and rotten food. The flickering 
light from the lamp in the corridor barely penetrated 
the peep-hole in my door. However, my eyes soon 
accustomed themselves to the semi-darkness. I pulled 
down the covers on the narrow bed and, to my great 
surprise, I found a body. It was a man in a heavy 
sleep. He was wearing a worn jacket, but was 
without collar or shoes. I looked at him more closely. 
Long black hair about the pale, inoffensive visage 
of an intellectual of some kind. Long, delicate 
fingers. An artist? He suddenly awoke, shuddered, 
made a terrified gesture and sat up, staring at me 
with haggard eyes. .1 explained to him that I could 
not speak Russian. At iKt, he took a deep breath 
and said in German 5 

“ Forgive me, Comrade, but you frightened me. 
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Once in these cells, the spectre of anguish continually 
confronts us all. So the Tcheka’s claws have clutched 
you, too 1 May heaven help you 1 Who are you I 
Where do you come from? ” 

If my presence was any consolation to this recluse, 
the presence of the poor wretch was certainly a com- 
fort to me. He would help me immeasurably to 
pass away the weary hours of a captivity which I 
optimistically presumed would be of short duration. 
1 told him a little about myself and then questioned 
him. His name was Ivanof. He was a professor of 
music from a private institution in Moscow. Just a 
man cursed witli an education, valueless to the new 
rijgime, a superfluous being who had been conquered 
in the unfair battle between brute force and brain 
power. In igi 8 the Extraordinary Commission 
charged with combating the Counter Revolution had 
made him a suspect. Comrade Mindline, the famous 
judge, had sent him, for this reason alone, to 
number 14 Grande Loubianka Street, that glacial 
prison, that hell-hole of terror, where the condemned 
inmates lived in the horrible expectation of a trial- 
less execution. Released eight months later, he had 
fled to Georgia and had almost forgotten his Calvary, 
when six years later, in the course of the bloody 
repression of the Georgian insurrection, he had been 
arrested again. Dragged from one jail to another, 
moved from dungeon to cell, he was now wasting 
awa/ lnJNikQlai^. accused,, without proofs, of having' 
spied on the Reds for the sake of the insurgents. 

“ Ah 1 my friend,” sighed Ivanof, pulling his dirty 
blanket closer about him ; “ I am going to endure 
again the frightful nightmare which I knew in the 
Loubianka. For eight months I vegetated there in 
an underground hole, amidst a quantity of equally 
miserable men, guilty of no other crime than of 
having refused to accept the Soviet r^irae; in 
proximity to frightful faces ravaged by privation and 
fear, crazed only too frequently by the horror of an 
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imminent death. Oh, my friend, may God will that 
you don't pass a multitude of sleepless nights here, 
altered only -by fitful slumber disturbed by cruel 
an-akenings, followed by days comparable to those 
of a harnessed beast, and that your mind will not 
become fevered vdth the work of embroidering end- 
less designs of hope on the wide borders of the 
future. The love of sunshine and light, the desire 
to live again surges up in one and sn'cfls one’s heart 
to bursting. One wishes that all was over and then, 
the next moment, prays for mercy. But a heavy door 
always swings open beside one. A call rings out. 
It is Death coming to reap the harv-est. It is like a 
bird of prey whose blind tentacles grope at random 
in the black depths of the cells, carrying away this 
victim, sparing that one for no apparent reason. 
Ah { ” 

Ivanof’s ravings, in this sinister place, banished ' 
all thought of sleep from roy mind. It was already 
three o’dock in the morning. I was cold even in my 
hean' overccat. 

“ ( See that you are not yet accustomed to the 
temperature of Russian prisons,” my companion 
said. “ Stretch yourself out here, beside me. It will 
be 'ivarmer for us both.” 

I followed his advice. I crawled under the putrid 
blanket and stopped talking so as not t& (fisturb 
Ivanof. But the poor fellow moved about rest- 
lessly. Obviously ray unexpected arrival had excited 
him. 

“Ahl” he shuddered through clenched teeth, 

“ you, a foreigner, have, at least, some chance of 
getting out of this, but 1 — hax-e none 1 ” 

He dug his bony fingers info the covers and added, 
more quietly : 

" I had just become enga^ to be married when 
they anested me. And it’s four months now since 
Tve bad a single word from Anna Feodorovna. 
Poor little white dove who airely writes me faith- 
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fully and whose letters are always intercepted by 
those brutes.” 

Suddenly a song^, deadened by the thick walls, a 
sort of drowsy melody, came faintly to us. I listened 
to the dreary voices. I turned to Ivanof : 

“ What is that? ” 

” The Douhinonckka, The song of the boatmen 
of the Volga. Surely, you must know it.” 

“ But who are the singers? ” 

“ The Red guards. That, along with the Inter- 
natioiuile, comprises their entire repertoire.” 

The melancholy strains of tlie old chant came 
back to my memory. I recalled having heard the 
popular melody in Russian cabarets in London and 
Paris, while nibbling burnt almonds, in a setting of 
jewels and flowers, amidst bare shoulders and costly 
scarves. Then I had been surrounded by snobs, with 
enormous pearl studs and bedizened cigars. Women, 
bending their languorous heads, folding their violet 
eyelids over the lassitude of their eyes, were deriving 
amusement from a pretended trembling to the exotic 
leiUmolij. Spoiled diildren, playing frivolously wth 
the Russian Revolution. Young girls shuddering 
prettily to the distant echo of Ujc scarlet war. 

But, on this night, dilettantism was no longer 
holding sway. It was no more the mode to flirt with 
Slavic sentiment, or to taste, glass in hand, the 
seductive mysteries of this hallucinating folklore. 
This frnie ft was not a framf of ftappy ^'ho 

were humming the Doubinouclika to the accompani- 
ment of a dreamy pianist or a haMdika player with 
the forehead of a satrap. It was a gathering of real 
Red soldiers, aggressive, hostile custodians of the 
prisoners whom th^ surveyed. 

The last notes of the song died away in the night. 
Silence, ominous and fearful, reigned once more. 
My companion sighed wearily. Then we heard the 
noise of heavy footsteps. Suddenly Ivanof sat up, 
a rigid figure, his jaw set firmly. I asked : 
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“ What is happening? " He motioned to me to 
be quiet and whispered hoarsely: 

“ Where are they going? " 

The owner of the clumsy feet came to a halt out* 
side in the corridor. It was the ahva^'s grumbling 
jailer. His keys ground in the lock, the door of a 
cell squeaked on its rusty lunges. 

“ Next door,” muttered Ivanof. 

He had arisen hurriedly and, to hear betterj 
had glued his ear to the peep-hole in the entrance 
to our cell. We listened intently. A scraping 
sound followed by a rough voice, which articulated 
distinctly : 

“ S veschfami ■po ^orodoul ” 

In the course of my dinner with the hotel 
proprietor, I had learned the meaning of this awful 
phrase : 

“ Your street clothes! ” 

That is the horrible euphemism with which those 
condemned to die are saluted. The prisons of the 
Loubianka in Moscow, the cells of the Gorokhovaia 
and the dungeons of the fortress Peter and Paul in 
Petrograd, will echo tliis funebrial formula for 
centuries to come. 

An indescribable scream rang out. 

I arose in my turn, my forehead and my hands 
moist with perspiration. Ivanof seized my wrist. 
1 heard a stifled struggle in the other cell. 1 asked : 
“ How many men are in there? ” 

“ Six. It must be Gouritzki whom they are taking 
out. Poor boy. . . 

“ What crime is he supposed to have committed ? ” 
“ They accuse him of having tried to poison the 
waterworks in Batoum widi the idea of killing 
soldiers of the Red army. "What consummate 
stupidity! Gouritzki, a pacifist school teacher. 
/ "Why the poor little fellow wouldn’t hurt a fly 1 
Listen. . . .” 

The jailers were becoming impatient. I could 
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hear curt orders. A thin, gasping, suppliant voice 
replied. Doubtless it was Gouritzki. Then there 
came the noise of a fight, followed by groans of pain. 
It sounded as though a body was being dragged 
along the floor. Ivanof said : 

" Thej are taking him to tlie executioner. He 
is resisting. Wait ! What did I tell you 1 ” 

The roar of a big automobile came from outside. 

“ Well ! Where are they going with him? ” 

“Nowhere. That’s a trick. They race the motor 
to drown out the revolver shots.” 

Pressed close to the tiny opening in our door, 
Ivanof and I, our hearts pounding madly, our teeth 
clenched, our brains beating w'ith anguish, heard 
the death toil of the poor wretch. The motor still 
roared loudly. Suddenly my companion gripped my 
arm fiercely. Three shots rang out almost mufSed 
by the whirling engine. 

“ Weill That’s over! ” murmured Ivanof. 

Shuddering, he said : 

“To-morrow night perhaps it will be my 
turn. . . 

At ten o’clock in the morning, the jailer arrived 
with a big bowl of greasy soup and some chunks of 
black bread. A few smoked Wrings were soaking 
in the soup. I implored Ivanof to ask if the 
Tchekisis would soon consider my case. The answer 
was supiemelv sarcastic : 

“ His Excellency can wait. There is no hurr}’.” 

And he locked the door behind him. 

The afternoon dragged slowly by. Night c^me. 
This inexplicable incarceration tried mv patience 
rudelv. 1 paced the floor like a beast in a cage. 
Ivanof lay on the bed and looked at me resignedly. 
He said : 

“ That’s just what I did in the beginning. I was 
almost beside myself with rage and helplessness. I 
cried out, my nose pressed against the door. At last 
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I calmed down. I tired of bouncing from one wall 
to the other. The pendulum ceased to swing. In 
two or three weeks you, too^ will have attained the 
dead centre." 

“ In two or three weeks! You’re joking! ” 

” Alas ! No ! You’ll see. Our only salvation is 
the insensibility which comes with sleep on this hard 
bed, beneath this ratty blanket. ‘ To sleep; per- 
chance to dream,’ as Hamlet says in his soliloquy. If 
Shakespeare had known anything about Bolshevism, 
what masterpieces he might have written with that 
pen of his, dipped deep in filth and blood! " 

My second night was a bad one. Ivanof’s 
words whirled through my brain. My helplessness 
exasperated me. At about four in the morning, 
completely exhausted, I crawled into bed beside my 
companion and fell asleep. 

How long I rested, I have no idea. All of a 
sudden, I 5lt Ivanof’s hand tapping me gently on 
the shoulder. I opened my eyes. Ivanof, without 
moving, his head buried in the blanket, whispered 
in my ear : 

“ Don’t budge. Pretend you’re asleep. Someone 
is peeking at us through (he opening.” 

” Is it the jailer? ” 

” I don’t know. Try to see without raising your 
head.” 

Slowly, cautiously, I turned my face towards the 
door. Two qves were watchii^ us throqgh the 
crossed iron bars. Then, always stealthily, I asked : 

” Do you think it’s a Tchekist? ” 

The sound of measured steps told us that our 
observer had departed. Ivanof threw off the covers 
and said aloud ; 

” Now we can breathe again. He has gone.” 

” Do you know who it w’as? ” 

“No, but I am sure that it wasn’t the jailer 
because he has bushy, yellow eyebrows.” 

“ Then who could it have been? ” 
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“ Didn’t you get the impression that they were— 
a woman’s eyes?” 

“ A woman’s eyes! ” 

“ I looked at tliem longer than you did. I’m 
almost certain.” 

” But what woman would have access to this 
place? ” 

Ivanof hesitated, then shook his head : 

“ Oh I I don’t know. Doubtless the sweetheart of 
one of the Red guards. I suppose, as there’s no 
cinema, he amuses the little darling as best he can.” 


Chapter Twelve 
DOVES OF MEMORY 

Eaque, Minos and Rhadamante, draped in red 
cotton and armed with Colt automatics, originally 
supplied to the Russian army by the British War 
Office. The Tchekists examined my papers. Their 
furr)' black brows shaded three oily noses as sharp 
as eagles’ beaks. 

After three long nights of waiting, the officials of 
the Tcheka had condescended to give me their 
attention. The dyspeptic jailer with the yellow hair 
had extracted me from the cellar and piloted me into 
a room on the ground floor of the municipal school 
of NikolaTa. Seated on a bench in front of a black 
desk, I took in the outstanding points of the 
invc-stigating committee. I was tired out, ill at ease, 
worried and dirty. My beard, all of four days old, 
was bristiv and irritating. My silk collar, hcav}’ 
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As-ith dust} u-as a sorry companion to my T-iinkled 
neckde. 

One 0 ^ the Tchekrsts, knon-n as Chapinski, and 
•A-ho spoke French for too wed to please me, played 
with my passport. After having laughed heartily 
ndth his acol 3 -tes, he said sarcastically r 

“ Congratulations, Pnjce S^liman. Tou certainly 
took ever}' precaution. Voor papers are in perfect 
order. Mot a angle signature is missing 1 ” 

The man’s manner annoyed me : 

" Well, that being the case, why this unjustified 
arrest? Would you mind explaining that? I ant 
a personal friend of Comrade Varichkine, the Soviet 
delegate in Berlin. I came here on his authority and 
with his protection. I warn you that, if you don't 
set me free at once, he will make it bis business to 
let you hear from Jjim through the medium of your 
own leaders in Moscow." 

The Tchekist was obliging enough to transmit my 
repl}' and the hilarity of the other two redoubled. 
Their coarse laughter enraged me. They exchanged 
a few words and left me alone with Chapinski. 

He was seated in an imposing-looking armchair. 
A Red guard stood at attention outside the glass 
door. In a comer, under the blackboard, there hung 
an antiquated map. Below it were two dismounted 
machine-guns, a number of rifles and some hand- 
grenades. Chapinski looked me up and down with 
evident curiosity. He was an unusually tall man, 
thin as ^ qihsky, about thirty years oftf, rather tine 
in his leather coat. In a worn, a good type of Slav, 
with 3 well-formed nose, oblique eyes, evenly sloping 
shoulders, and smooth, distinguished hands. 

Casting a deprecating glance in the direction of 
his rv.o departed assodates, he began tynically : 

“ Now that those stupid fools have gone, we can 
talk freely." 

Losing my patience, I r<»e to my feet and replied; 

“ This m^es four days that I have been held here 
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for no reason. It is an intolerable impertinence. I 
ask you for the last time to take me to the comrade 
who commands the Nikolaia police force.” 

Chapinski bowed mockingly : 

” I am that personage, my ’dear Prince.” 

” Then who is the judge in this vicinity ? ” 

” I am, Your Royal Highness.” 

I shrugged my shoulders *. 

” It is a strange judge who fnterrogates the poor 
devils on trial with a loaded revolver on his desk ! ” 

” You are mistaken. It is not loaded. Look at it, 
if you like.” 

“Then what do you use it for? To fan yourself ? ” 

” Mo, it’s merely a little bait for the counter- 
revolutionaries. Sometimes the prisoner, losing 
control of himself, takes advantage of my momentary 
inattention, picks up the autohiatic and tries to 
shoot me. I smile at the perfectly harmless weapon, 
pull this loaded gun from my pocket and return the 
favour to the prisoner, who has the pleasure of 
expiating for his murderous attempt right on the spot. 
Do you understand what I mean? It’s an amusing 
little game. { have already marked four Georgians 
on my list. Wiiat do you think about that, most 
illustrious foreigner?” 

Chapinski’s sardonic smile was unbearable. His 
delicate hand, adorned uith a stolen ring, a beautiful 
piece of platinum marked A\tth the crest of some 
member of the imperial family, his revolutionary’s 
liand, whicli had never mahipulated a pick and 
sliovcl, carcs.ccd the stock of the revolver the way a 
dilettante would fondle the contovws of a cftrysclc- 
phaniinc statuette. 

” Do you c.xpect to make me confc.ss to a lot of 
imaginary crimes Vvv threatening to shoot me?” I 
said' at last. “Don’t make a mist.akc. Comrade! 
The Inquisition no longer o.xists and the Albigcnscs 
never wore silk shirts, made to order in Bond 
Street.” 
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“ That’s true enough. Siik shirts are part of the 
attire of capitalists.” 

“ Yes, just the same way that complete lack of 
comprehension of economic necessities goes with the 
Communist uniform.” 

“ Prince, please leave these generalities in the 
cloak-room. The attendant will return your truisms 
when you leave. If my information is correct you 
came to Georgia on behalf of an Anglo-American 
organization which proposes to exploit some oil-lands 
in Telav.” 

” Yes. But not without Moscow’s permission and 
approval. And for that very reason, if you don't 
rdease me at once, I shall telegraph to Berlin and 

” You will do nothing of the kind because we are 
instructed to guard you secretly.” 

” Wlio issued tlm order?” 

“ Moscow.” 

" That’s impossible.” 

He handed me a telegram. 

” I don’t read Russian.” 

“ Then I’ll translate it word for word ; 

" ' The chief of police of NftolaTa is herewith instructed 
to arrest the Prince Seliman immediately oa his arrival in 
Georgian territory. He will land at Batoum and go to thy 
H6teT Vokzal in KikolaJa. Keep him in strict secrecy until 
the aniral of No. 17 when you vrill reedve detailed mstruo 
tious from the Executive Committee as to further measures. 

(Signed) Uo^’o?.' ” 

The Tchekist returned the telegram to its proper 
place among a quantity of other papers, looked at 
me with an amused air of commiseration and said: 

” There you arel ” 

” Then you intend to prevent me from communica- 
ting with the outside world until the arrival of 
Number Seventeen ? ” 

” Absolutely ! There is no alternative.” 

” WTio is Number Seventeen?” 
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“ If you offered me a fortune, I couldn’t satisfy 
your curiosity on that score.” 

” Is it a delegate from Moscow? A member of 
the Extraordinary Commission?" 

“ Perhaps." 

" Why the number? ” 

“ That is our only means of identifying' them. In 
any case, I can tell }mu that when double figures 
are used it signifies a comrade of very high rank.” 

“ Oh ! So you admit tliat, in your Union of 
Soviets, with equal rights, you permit of rank ? That 
seems a trifle inconsistent.’^’ 

Chapinski made a vague gesture : 

" All sheep need shepherds. AnyAvay you ought 
to take it as a great compliment that a comrade is 
coming all the way from Moscow to interview you 
and to decide your fate. But you and I have 
notliing further to discuss, most noble traveller. I 
must return you to your cell. You have only to 
wait there until Number Seventeen arrives." 

The Tchekist rang a bell, gave an order to the 
Red guard, and, as I went out, scrutinized me in 
anything but a friendly manner. I. found myself 
back in my gloomy quarters. My unfortunate 
companion was not there. He was enjoying a breath 
of air out in the courtyard with tlie rest of t]}e 
prisoners. I profited by this temporary solitude to 
take certain precautions. I bad managed to conserve 
ten. <w.e.-bjiodEe>i dallar bills wbicbi I had hiddeo. in 
my socks. But I was afraid that was not a safe 
hiding-place. So I carefully folded and slipped them 
in between two tiles which I covered over udth dust. 
I anticipated the possibility of needing that money 
badly in the near future. 

Ivanof returned. His desolate expression moved 
me. He threw himself down on his bed like a poor 
sick dog and declared in a trembling voice : 

" I told 5^ou so; it was Gouritzki who was shot the 
other night.” 
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" How do you know ? ” 

'' Because I saw his shoes on one of the 
guards.” 

Ivanof coughed. I thought of the la of a violon- 
cello. 

‘‘OhJ The devils! The/ will kill us all 1 You 
have been interrogated, bai'en’t you ? By whom ? ” 

" Chapinski.” 

“Look out for Chapinski. He is a crook, a 
hypocrite and a coward. A former reactionary 
journalist, who, having been interned in the Tcheka 
at K-ouban, was rapidly converted and who sold his 
fri^ds to gain the ojnfidence of the heads of the 
Third International. He is the type of man wiio 
would compromise his fafood brother to save his own 
skin. I learned these details from a poor friend of 
mine rvho was imprisoned at Ekaterinodar in nineteen 
rtventy-one and who only escaped death by a miracle. 
He rvas shut up with seventy other unfortunates in 
a vast subterranean jail which the Bolshevists called 
‘ the Vestibule of the Tomb.’ And I’D explain to 
you why that appellation was so well merited. One 
evening, along toward seven o'clock, the huge door 
strung open and the commandant of the prison 
enteral, followed by a firing-squad, armed with 
revolvers. The officer turned to the xtarosta—the 
man in charge of the prisoners— and asked: 

” * How many are you ? ’ 

” ‘ Sixty-seven.’ 

Only sixty-seven,' repeated the commandant 
with perfect indifference. ' And the trench is- ready 
for eighty bodies. That’s a waste of time and 
labour.' 

" The poor wretches waited in breatfilcss fear. 
The commandant looked them over carefully while 
the sixty-seven victims stood in horrified silence. 
Finally, he turned to the head of the firing-squad and 
^id; 

Well, I roust find thirteen more. Watch these 
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until I come back. Pm' going to rummage through 
the cells. Pll get my quota all right.’ 

“ The door was dosed. The sixty-seven men 
waited several minutes, petrified with the vision of 
\Yhat was to come. Suddenly one of them fell on 
his knees and began to pray in a desperate voice. 
He invoked God and grovelled in the thick dust; 
then he gave vent to an inhuman laugh, like that 
of a hyena in an African jungle, and began to rush 
wildly around, striking his friends. He had lost his 
mind. 

“ Hours went by while the horrible expectation 
continued. A few men tried to summon up a vestige 
of hope. Some suggested that the captain might fail 
to find thirteen more victims and that, on that 
account, they would be spared by a miracle. The 
others wept, wrung their hands and groaned pitifully. 
This went on for two days and nights. Then it 
became known that the thirteen others had already 
been executed. No one could understand that. 
Everyone was completely bewildered. On the third 
day the Tchekists invaded the dungeon a second 
time. Their leader was carrying a lantern and a 
large piece of paper. The prisoners read with 
liorror these words, written in the left-hand corner : 

‘ To Be Shot.’ And enduring the most awful mental 
torture, they saw the names which were underscored 
in red ink. Which ones were they? The insane 
man threw himself at a Tchekist, who shot him on 
the spot. He AA’as still breathing when they tlirew 
his body into the hall. The death roll began. One 
prisoner, in an effort to drive away the frightful 
anxiety vvhich was threatening his sanity, whistled 
loudly an old popular mazurka. 

“ ‘ Keep quiet I ’ shouted the leader of the firing- 
squad. ‘ I can’t even hear myself talk.’ 

“ Then the reading of the list was resumed. 

“ The whistler was one of four who were spared 
out of this wholesale slaughter. When he found 
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himself with tlie three others who had escaped death 
by nothing short of a miracle, he asked in a stupefied 
.manner, staring the while with glassy eyes: 

“'Well, what about me? And you three? 
Aren’t they going to shoot us? ” 

“ ‘ We are pardoned.’ 

“ He repeated the word ‘ pardoned/ clutched his 
throat with both hands and fell dead. The joy of 
living had killed him.” 

The afternoon passed. The jailer opened the door 
and gave us some soup which stunk of rotten fish. 
He motioned to Ivanof and said something in 
Russian. Ivanof rose to his feet, terrified. 

“ What’s the matter? ” I asked, worried for this 
companion whose society and docile resignation I 
deeply appreciated. 

“ They are changing my cell. It seems that they 
want you to bo alone to-night.” 

“Mel Alone? Why?^’ 

A vague question to which the jailer himself could 
not reply. He pointed to the vile concoction 
supposed to be soup, rubbed his stomach mockingly 
and, pushing Ivanof before him, went out. 

I was alone. An hour passed. Tired of tr}’ing to 
determine why they had deprived me of my unhappy 
friend, I lay down on the bed and pulled the blanket 
over me. My eyes half-closed, in the yellowish 
death-Hke light. I had leisure to meditate. But the 
meditathns of a man of the u’orid, locked in a 
Bolshevik jail, are anything but amusing. I slowly 
rehearsed ray past; it was like sipping a nondescript 
beverage and it left the frightful after-taste of 
uncertainty. Visions of my earty life alternated with 
lingering reminiscences of the last night at the Pera- 
Paface, and of my pretty German girl with the sad 
eyes. I had encountered danger in the course of 
my life. Shells had whistled by my head during the 
war. 
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But those imermitlent tribulations, those insignifi- 
cant difficulties, seemed nothing at all in comparison 
with my present state of ignorance about my own fate. 
And I liad endured that for three and a half days. 
My life was hanging like a thread from between the 
rough fingers of these all-powerful and irresponsible 
Tcliekists. They might liberate me to-morrow or 
execute me to-night according to their mood. My 
disappearance, once remarked by the civilized world, 
would doubtless occasion a stir in diplomatic circles. 
The authorities in Moscow would, of course, invent 
plausible proofs of my guilt; probably espionage or 
conspiracy against their orders. The Quai d’Orsay 
would register a formal protest. But, as it cannot 
afford to have trouble with the Soviets, it would 
accept fabricated excuses, and the case would be 
buried in the file. With an indifference which 
surprised me, I imagined the events which my 
decease would occasion. I read, amusedly, long 
articles in Paris, London and New York papers. 1 
could hear Lady Diana’s impassioned voice in Park 
Lane drawing-rooms : 

“ Such a dear boy ! What an awful thing ! And 
it was all on my account. It’s an inexcusable judicial 
error and I have already reported the details to tlie 
Foreign Office. But those Downing Street imbeciles 
have as much heart as a golf ball. They told me 
that they lacked formal proofs. No, thank you, 
Lady Chutney— no sugar. Yes, I would like just 
the tiniest bit of cream. Lord Edwin telephoned me 
yesterday.” 

And Griselda? My sweet, far-away Griselda? 
My wife. Soon to be my widow. Doubtless she 
was at this very moment cruising along the coast 
of Asia Minor on the Nortlmn Slar. In my sorrow- 
ful heart, a hope vadllated like an agonizing little 
flame, the hope that she wuld regret my loss, the 
hope that she would have some remorse for having 
failed to reopen her arms to me on board her beautiful 
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white yacht. Dear Griselda, she would surely weep 
over the news of my assassination. I felt certain of 
that. 1 knew that generous heart-of hers too well 
to question her reaction on reading an article in the 
York Herald, Avhich would inform her brutally 
that, she would remain the Princess S61iman all her 
life. 

Other souvenirs surged up in my feverish brain. 
It was as though cages were being opened here and 
there, releasing, one by one, the doves of memory 
which fly round and round the endless desert which 
is the mind of man. I evoked the most bizarre 
memories. The silhouette of a woman to whom I 
had made love at some time or other was instan- 
taneously replaced by a bar-room brawl or by one of 
those horrid nights when I had been forced to munch 
the salted almonds of despair. Then all at once a 
sunny countryside illuminated my morbid eyes, a 
Mediterranean countryside, saturated with mimosas 
and the perfume of carnations, shaded by pine trees 
waving their needles to the rhythm of the breeze. 
Without transition, I saw myself on the terrace of 
an hotel in Algeria. Submerged in moonlight, my 
focking-chair kept time to the rhythm of my desires 
and my hand held a tiny hand below a snow-white 
arm encircled with a dazzling band of sapphires and 
diamonds. 

I had closed my eyes. My pulse beating furiously, 
my temples drumming heavily, I lay motionless 
under my blanliet, a living corpse whose thoughts 
were already wandering aimlessly over the Land of 
the Beyond. I thought I was buried, a mass of 
flesh and bones, beneath the Caucasian soil, being 
slowly forgotten by everyone who had known me; 
by the women whom I had loved and who, while 
polishing their nails, would honour me with a 
fugitive thought; forgotten by the men for Avhom I 
had done favours ; forgotten by the friends who had 
helped me. And in the total oblivion, this inevitable 
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oblivion, I experienced the same dizziness which one 
feels when contemplating, on a summer night, the 
innumerable little stars which shine on the robe of 
the Milky Way. It seemed that the sublime insensi- 
bility of a praj’ing fakir was taking hold of me and 
that my dcmatenalizcd self was returning to the 
astral plane, when a noise outside my cell relumed 
me to reality. As on the previous occasion, I did not 
budge. But, through my half-closed lids, I recog- 
nized that same pair of eyes, peering at me through 
the opening. 

The eyes obser\’ed me for several minutes. Then 
the little wicket was carefully closed. I cursed the 
prying individual who had disturbed the comforting 
coma of my drugged mind and I was about to turn 
over so as not to be tempted to look again when loud 
steps resounded in the corridor. 

Some whispered words. Then the door opened. 
The jailer muttered : 

“Number Seventeen.” 

Me waited on tlie threshold of my cell. Intrigued, 
I raised myself on my elbow. “ Number Seventeen ” 
appeared— Madam Irina Alexandrovna Mouravieff. 


Chapter Thirteen 

DRESS REHEARSAL WITH DESTINY 

I WAS not greatly surprised. I had more or less 
anticipated her occult intervention but I had not 
■flattered myself that she would take the trouble to 
come all the way to Nikolaia. 

Yet there she stood, at the entrance to my cell, 
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under the unflattering light of t!ie yelloAV lantern. 
She contemplated me without evidencing the least 
bit of emotion. Nothing in her expression betra)'ed 
the trend of her sentiments. Her dark bobbed hair 
was restrained by a little black hat, like a fisherman’s 
helmet. Her slim body was tightly wrapped in a 
leather vest with four very mannish pockets. A 
short khaki skirt, simple in the extreme, fell half- 
way doi.\m her legs and bfacfc Russian boots reached 
to her knees. No earrings, so usual with her race, 
nor any other jewels. Varichkine’s good fairy 
appeared virtuous to a degree. 

Madam Mouravfeff’s presence acted on me like a 
stimulant. An injection of strychnine would not' 
have more quickly dispereed the torpor which 
invaded me. My mour fropre pruned its 
feathers. I was determined that this plotting 
Slav should never be able to boast of having 
seen me in a terrified sweat, trembling with 
anxiety. I threw off the blanket, jumped out of 
bed and bowed with exaggerated formality : 

“Forgive me, Madam. Had I foreseen your 
visit, you w’ould never have found me in this 
incorrect pose.” 

Irina made no answer. She waved the jailer 
away, came a step nearer, dosed the door behind 
her and said: » 

"An excellent bluff, my dear Comrade. I only 
wonder how long you can sustain it." 

Her tone and ber words made me shudder, but I 
joked : 

“ So you are the illustrious Number Seventeen? 
What a modest pseudonym for a woman of your 
ability! I had expected an illiterate revolutionist, 
brutal and uncouth. How fortunate I am to discover 
instead a lovely Muscovite, intelligent and well-bred ! 
—an adversary worthy of my best endeavour. It is 
too good to be true." 

" Carry on— I enjoy your remarks." 
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" I have completed my speech, Madam. Now I 
am all ears.” , 

Irina shrugged her shoulders. She sat down on 
the bench. 1 chose -the edge of my bed. As she 
made no remark, I continued: 

” My bachelor quarters are most uncomfortable. 
I apologize.” 

” Stop the comedy, S^liman. Fear is written on 
your face. You’re a good actor though and you 
might fool the average person. But I know you are 
shying like a leaf, way down inside. You don’t 
come from the stock of men who die smilingly for 
a noble cause. And besides, your cause is anything 
but noble. Great men don’t sacrifice themselves with 
serenity for a few oil wells, a financial organization 
and the caprice of a conceited Englishwoman.” 

” You are wrong there, Madam. A real gentle- 
man can stare into the jaws of death simply to set 
an example for less fortunate human beings,” 

” An example of what? ” 

” Of savoif vivre.*' 

“ That is real French I ” she said disgustedly. 

She crossed her knees, unbuttoned her leather 
coat and continued : 

” Having indulged in an overdose of repartee, 
shall we get down to business? I presume you have 
had ample time to connect the chain of events which 
brought you here.” 

” To use a me/odramatfc phrase, the whole thing 
was a frame-up, I suppose?” 

” Well, has not drama been Russian currency for 
the last seven j^cars? In any event, the telegram 
which I signed ‘ Edwin Blankett ’ had the desired 
effect. You came, you saw and you are conquered.” 

“How do you say ‘•aoe pitch’s’ in Russian, 
Madam ? ” 

Irina ignored my question. She looked me up 
and down; 

” If all your beautiful women, those lovely painted 
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dolls with tinted hair and sparkiing jewels, could 
see you now, how sorrj' they would feel ! Although 
you are not particuJariy attractive with your scmggly 
beard and your wrinkled clothes.” 

Irina indulged in a bitter laugh : 

“Where is the handsome Prince Seliman, illus- 
trious habitu(^ of Ritz hotels on two continents? 
This is a good chanre to remark truthfully ; Life is 
a Russian mountain, a sequence of ups and downs. 
Here you are, suspwided on the rxky edge of an 
abyss. Were 3 ’ou to fall over, what a thrill for the 
prett)* ladies of the polo field and the baccarat table 1 ” 

She playfully kicked over the soup bowl which i 
had left on the floor and continued ; 

“Yesterday, hors d’ceuvres, pdie de jok gras, 
sou^e, Napoleon brandy. To-day, soup, smoked 
herring, stalewarer. Please forgive us, Prince. We 
are unable to get one of Sheny^’s old chefs and 
Pnjnier refuses to send us oysters, Caviare? Ohl 
Yes. But we haven’t enough to share with our 
prisoners; we have to keep it to exchange for 
capitalist gold. They eat our fish eggs while we 
threaten their digestive processes with the money 
they pay us. &viare plus propaganda equals 
world-wide Revolution.” 

I had arisen in my turn. 

“ Do you really feel so bitterly toward me, iladam 
Mouravieff? ” 

“ You have been the pun’eyor of unhappiness 
for me. You stole my lov^ only to place him in 
the anus of a woman whom I hate. Ohl Yesl 
know all about it. Ladv Diana knocked Varichkine’s 
feet out from under Aim. She wanted the Telav 
concession. To make sure of it, she threw herself at 
him. Then, more to humiliate me than for any other 
reason, she refused his proposition and forced him 
into an offer of marriage, f know all about it. They 
will be man and wife within a month because, up to 
now, I have been unable to annul the concession. If 
ip 
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Moscow, for political reasons, refuses to comply with 
my request, I shall act in my own way. Ah ! You 
were foolhardy enough to disregard my warning 1 
You will regret that audaci^, Prince. You will 
learn in a cruel school that true love is something 
one doesn’t scoff at in the land which lies between 
the Dneiper and Oural.” 

She moved towards the door. I followed with the 
intention of asking her to wait a little. But she 
turned abruptly and with her back to the door and 
her right hand in the pocket of her leather coat, she 
ordered ; 

"Stop where you are. I don’t want to shoot a 
hole in my uniform. Besides, this little experience 
is far too interesting to end so abruptly.” 

" Do you imagine that I could ever forget myself 
where a woman is concerned— even an enemy?” 

" You haven’t inspired me with much confidence.” 

" Permit me to say a few words before yod go, 
Madam. You have full power to determine my 
fate? ” 

" Absolutely.” 

" You are the supreme judge? ” 

" Yes.” 

"Then do you mind telling me when you will 
make your final decision ? ” 

" I can’t tell you that. Perhaps to-night. Perhaps 
not for two weeks. I have spied on you througli 
this peep-hole. I enjoy that and I want to do it 
some more. I won’t be satisfied until I see you a 
little more anxious— a little more disciplined— and a 
little bit dirtier. I will choose my own hour for 
returning you to your soft berth of Royal Highness. 
That is, if I don’t dedde on the supreme chastise- 
ment. I don’t know myself. Living is such an 
absurd occupation.” 

Irina turned her back. Her short khaki skirt 
swished through the door. The h^vy bolt ploughed 
into the damp wall. Solitude was again my only 
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companion; solitude, that silent monster swollen 
with sadness. 

I am never able to thinh without a shudder of the 
hours which followed Madam MouravieS’s -risit to 
my cell. Uncertainty's .icy drops fell on my naked 
heart. I trembled. My life depended on that 
woman’s whim. Paralysed in her claws, it only 
remained for me to see, pictured in her pupils, my 
pardon or my death sentence. 

I did ray utmost to set at rest these thoughts which 
zigzagged" through ray tortured brain, to regain bit 
by bit the delightful insensibility which had pervaded 
me before; but the blue eyes "set in the p^lid face 
of that Muscovite cut like knife-blades through my 
tightly shut lids. Irina had gone. And still, 1 could 
feel her presence. She seemed to be beside my bed. 
I saw her sitting on the bench, haughty and impene- 
trable. I can still remember uttering an exclamation 
of impatience and re\-oIt like a trapped beast mani- 
festing helplessness. I clench^ my fists in an effort 
to convince myself that I was regaining control of 
ray will-power. I dug my nails into my palms, I 
drove my head down into the hard bed and I scowled 
terribly. Irina’s ghost stOl watched me. 

Time passed. The night was nearly gone. A 
light shone through the grilled window of my cell. 
The heels of heavy boots ground on the pebbles in 
the courrt'ard. A door slammed, I missed Ivanof. 
He would hare been able to interpret the significance 
of all this noise. 

Then suddenly hurried steps echoed through the 
corridor. A bratal hand turned the key. -My jailer 
appeared in the company of a Red guard whom I had 
never seen. A revolver in his hand, his cap pulled 
down over one ear. he growled the fatal words : 

“S verc/itawi fo gorodoa.^” 

“ Your street clothes.” The heartless ruffian 
uttered the awful phrase as indifferently as a corporal 
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of the guard ■u’ould awaken one of his men for duty. 
I quavered under the blow. My befuddled mind was 
incapable of fast reaction. I remember that in the 
shipwreck of my intelligence, only one thing stayed 
afloat: the necessity of not trembling before the 
woman who had condemned me. 

I struggled to my feet automatically. I followed 
the Red guard. The barrel of his revolver was 
pressed between my shoulder blades. He made me 
climb a flight of stairs and cross the courtyard. I 
had a fleeting look at a black sky sparkling with 
golden stars and I descended into the basement of the 
next building. As my foot touchal the bottom step, 
I heard the roar of the engine. I realized that I had 
only two or three minutes to live. A perplexing 
problem coursed through my brain : “ Should I allow 
myself to be slaughtered like a spring lamb or should 
I attack the Red guard and die%hting? ” Strange 
telepathy. My escort must have divined my thoughts 
because tlie cold steel of his revolver touched my 
neck and by a curt threat, in surly Russian, he 
conveyed the absurdity of rebellion. 

I entered a sort of underground shed, whitened 
with chalk and brilliantly lighted with three acetylene 
lamps. At the back, on the right, there was a box 
of sand, some brown spots on the wall and some dark 
stmns on the floor. Mesmerized by the spectacle, I 
stood motionless. I could not keep my eyes off that 
constellation of spots which enlivened the ghastly 
white wall. Then a feminine voice startled me : 

“ Well, Prince S^iman ! Are you choosing your 
mural decorations? ” 

I turned quickly. Irina was there. The Red 
guard barred the door. My pride kindly lent a smile 
to my drawn face and I replied : 

“ Madam, as a crematory oven, this isn’t bad at 
all. ^ As a Caveau Caucasien, I have seen better.” 

“You will admit that you’re frightened this 
time.” 
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“ Yes, I am afraid of stainingf that prettj little 
costume of yours.” 

Irina gwed at me ^v’ith more amazement than 
ever. She was trying to penetrate my mask and to 
assure herself that the awful sweat of terror was 
moistening my body. She sought with an inflexible 
look for some manifestation of anguish. It was as 
though some strange pleasure were making her nerves 
vibrate and as though ail her instincts, aroused, were 
secretly palpitating with anticipation. She came still 
nearer. She stopped only when her face was a few 
inches away from mine. She was a picture of sadis- 
tic irony. I could detect the perfume of creme dc 
mcnlhe on her breath. Her pale eyes, luminous 
rays, shaded by half-closed lids, sought the iris of 
my pupils to discover the dilatation caused by fear. 

'Her hands clasped behind her back, she smiled 
dryly : 

“Vou conceal your apprehension beautiftrll.yi 
Prince Seiiman. But I know that your heart is 
beating desperately. The movement of your jugular 
vein tells me litat.* Hower-er, I'ou make’a ven' good 
showing in the face of death. The Tcheka's 
executioner will soon be here. Please pardon the 
delay.” 

1 heard the noise of footsteps. In spite of my- 
self I turned towards the door. A man appeared, 
followed by another man. Then Irina remarked, 
in the most indifferent tone in the world : 

■'■'Oh!’ *tYefff iinotigh ot' tfifs pfay-actihg. 
not your nigiil to die. You are merely going to sec 
how we dispose of the countcr-rerolmionisis. Lei 
us sit down on this bench, Prince Seliman. The 
ceremony wonk take long.” 

The man about to die was a small type of Russian, 
badly built, will) bloodshot eyes and a bushy be.ird. 
Me walked mechanically in front of the executioner. 
Re'^igncd, overpowered bv /ate, lie was marching like 
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a soldier to his grave. Was he still in his right 
mind? Was he still consdous of the existence of 
the outside world? I etched him, controlling my 
emotion with extreme difficulty. After having 
placed me before, the mirror of death, Irina was 
now inflicting on me the atrocious spectacle of a 
dress rehearsal. I often ask myself to-day by what 
miracle of will-power I was able to endure that 
nightmare. 

Suddenly I started. Irina, seated beside me, spoke 
in a low voice. She was explaining everything and 
her remarks intrigued me about as mucli as those 
of a neighbour at the theatre who explains the plot; 

“ His name is Tchernicheff. Moscow telegraphed 
his death sentence this afternoon. A former volun- 
teer in Denikine’s army. Pfft. Excrement of the 
worst kind.” 

In the meantime the executioner had conducted 
his victim to a spot between the white wall and the 
bos of sand. The Tchekist executor of such worthy 
deeds was an old sailor of the Baltic Fleet, a swarthy 
ruffian about six feet tall, with the features of a 
lymphatic gorilla, scarred and pock-marked, with 
fiat ears and hands like veal cutlets. He emitted an 
order. The condemned man did not move. For the 
first time, he appeared to appreciate the frightful 
reality. His eyes bulging from their sockets, he 
stared at us, Irina and me. I had the horrible 
swfitfiwn *iWi w/Wi, t/r, 
was reproaching us for the incongruity of our 
presence. 

The executioner’s order rang out a second time. 
Still the man failed to move, lie only shrieked out 
something, intended for our ears. His raucous, 
trembling voice grated on my nerves, like the 
rasp of a saw on metal. The Tcheldst turned to 
Irina and exchanged a few words. She seemed 
amused. The executioner giiffawcd. His bass 
voice along with Irina’s, which was like the 
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/’jrcjcfl/fl of .*} baip, complcicd /ny discD3?)fort. 
She !m!: ne !0 ^^i{m•S5 lor ihe .ibiurdily of ihe 
ihin/: : 

“ He doL'^n’i wanl logei undroiscfiJ Jkwose Tr? 
here. Vojj see, lijerc is n n^vhim wljich requires 
Jh.-jt jJjcy die naked I .And here is one ^ho doesn't 
dare— in from of n wman. It's reo)ly funny." 

Irinn lied arisen. She made sorne snre.'islicVeniark' 
to the condemned man. Then 1 saw- this: the poor 
wrvich, docile cnou.^h, took off his ra;j"ed coat and 
trouscr.s, and then, modestly, tnrncd to the U'a)} to 
remove his shirt. Irina made a si."n to me; 

“ My word 1 .Anvonc would thttik he was a newly- 
wed I ” and .she cried out to the poor devil : 

“ Make a half-turn I " 

Galvanized by (his order, beside himself, already 
tottering’ on his meagre legs, Tchernicbeff did as he 
was told. He stood there as Cod made him. Irina 
did not even look at him. .She merely motioned 
to ‘die executioner. Her gesture seemed to say •• 

“ Hurr}* and put that poor wretch out of his 
misery/'’ Then she sat down. 

Two shots rang out. Tchernicheft fell in a heap. 
The Tchekist spread a thick contln^ of yellow sand 
around the corpse and gathered up the widowed 
clothes. The roar of the engine ceased. The Red 
guard w’ho had escorted me appeared. Irina 
said : 

“ Now, we’re going to fake you back to your cell, 
my dear Prince. I imagine that what )-ou have seen 
to-night will give you food for thought.” 

She was silent for a few seconds before she added 
•j'ery sweetly ; 

” It is always a good thing to meet one's destiny 
aliead of time.” 

We went out. The guard opened the door of my 
cage. Irina instructed him to wait at the foot w 
the stairs. She entcrai. She felt of my blanlret and 
mv mattress and remarked : 
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“ You see, I'm just like a sister to you. I’ve come 
to tuck you in.” 

She had leaned over to fix the bed. As she 
stiaightened up, I took her in my arms. What 
sudden impulse could have impelled me ? I have no 
idea, but I drew het to me, and almost mouth against 
mouth, I said; 

“ Irina. You are a she-devil. But I don’t hate 
you for it. I admire your iron nerve and your heart- 
less heart which possesses all the splendour of a 
Hindu statue. Irina. ... Let me go I I will repair 
the harm I’ve done. Irina. Your lips must taste of 
blood and savage perfumes.” 

I had lost all sense of proportion. I only saw that 
pale little face in its ebony frame of straight bobbed 
hair. I only saw that hard, sensual mouth which 
made no answer. 1 placed my lips on hers. She 
made no resistance, I could feel the wild abandon 
of that cruel chalice which did not try to close. The 
silent kiss endured until Irina’s body suddenly broke 
loose from my embrace. With uncanny strength she 
threw me over on the bed; actually spat in my face, 
rushed to the door and hurled at me : 

“ So you thought you could have me so soon 1 
Imbecile! I am ashamed of the few seconds of 
weakness of which you, of course, took advantage. 
This time your die is cast; you have sealed your own 
death warrant on my mouth.” 
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Chapter Fourteen 

A VERY SICK HUSBAND 

The next morning, after a night distraught with 
atrocious dreams, 1 awoke, tired and despondent. In 
an effort to start ray blood circulating I vigorously 
rubbed my dirty, bearded cheeks. I felt that I was 
already being conquered by that same mournful des- 
pair which nung about my fellow vprisoners. An 
imaginary vulture was beating against my temples in 
its flight and the weight of a tombstone oppressed 
my respiration. 

Towards two o’clock in the afternoon the jailer 
opened the door. I was surprised to see Ivanof enter 
my cell. I hardly recognM him, so joyous was the 
light which shone from his eyes and so new was the 
energy which animated his every move. He walked 
with a springy step. He hastened to say : 

“This is my last night in jail I They have 
received orders to let me go to-morrow.” 

“Why?” 

“ I haven’t any idea. I don’t suppose they have 
either. Chapinski told me the good news just now. 
He hated to do it; the words stuck in his mouth; he 
acted as though my liberation was a reproach for 
him. Infamous reptile that he is ! How I would 
like to strangle him on my way out.” 

I felicitated Ivanof. He excused himself: 

“ My poor friends, I know it’s selfish to be so 
gay in your presence but my blood is bubbling over 
with joy. I wish you were coming with me.” 

I only sighed resignedly. Ivanof evidently knew 
nothing about my situation. Had he been aware that 
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Jfadam Mouravieff destined me for the executioner’s 
faultless aim, he would have been even mote ashamed 
of his alacrity. 

“ 1 heard the engine again last night,” he 
continued: “ anotlier murder in the slaughter-house 
ne.vt door.” 

" Yes. It was Tchcrnicheff.” 

Ivanof gazed at me, astounded. 

'' How do you know? ” 

" I was present at the execution.” 

He drew himself up and said : 

” You? You u'ere ” 

“ Yes. By special invitation of Madam Irina 
.'Vle.xandrovna Mouravieff.” 

" The Tchekist from Moscow? Is she here? ” 

“ Y'es, on my account. She wanted to give me an 
idea of the fate which awaits me. She is a very 
sentimental lady.” 

" My poor friend." 

Ivanof 5 sympathy was so very real that I 
spontaneously seized his outstretched hands. He 
no longer laughed; himself escaped from death’s 
clutches, he, nevertheless, showed his sincere sorrow 
at my sad lot. He questioned me in a subdued 
voice. I explained my case in fullest detail. He 
asked ; 

" Wh.it can I do for you, my friend? ” 

" Nothing, unfortunately.” 

It was late in the afternoon. I lay down and slept 
for a time. Ivanof crouched in a comer. He in no 
w.ay displayed the happiness which must have been 
his. Quantities of ideas were running through his 
head. Towards the middle of the night I awoke with 
.1 start. A thought had penetrated, like a feeble 
but persistent light, into my befuddled brain. I 
whispered excitedly : 

“ ivanof'. ” 

'' Y^es.” 

“ Listen.” 
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He sat doo Beside me. I confided : 

. “ I have saved a thousand American dollars out of 
the mess.” 

“ A thousand dollars! ” 

“ They are hidden over there between t^'O tiles. 
Wouldn’t a thousand doIJais buy some complicity 
or other?” 

" Yes and no. It's a gamble.” 

” I don’t mean from the Red guards, I have 
another plan. Irano/, listen carefully to what I say. 
Some American friends of mine are cruising near 
Trebizonde on board a yadji called the Aor/herA 
Star, The yacht is equipped with a wireless. As 
you would lose too much time should you try to 
locate it by aossing Armenia, even supposing that 
you were allowed to leave Georgia, couldn^ you 
manage to send a wireless from Niblaia Co the 
iVorllicrn Star? ” 

” I doubt whether there is a private post in 
Nikolaia. But the signal station at the entrance to 
the port, if I am not mistaken, has an apparatus. 
Evemhing depends on Ihe operator.” 

” ^''or a thousand dollars, that man, no matter who 
he is, would probably consent to send a message to 
a foreign boat. What do you think? And for fifty 
thousand dollars, a sum whidi my friends would 
gladly lend me, Qapinski might perhaps be induced 
to set me free 1 Do you want to try it for me? ” 
Ivanof hesitated, then replied: 

” I run the risk of being incarcerated again for 
abetting an attempt to escape. I will, howevey, 
gladly expose myself to that danger if you will 
promise me that, in the event of your success, your 
friends from the Nofthem Star will take me to 
Constantinople.” 

" ^ you my word that they will." 

” Then I’ll see about it the first thing to-morrow. 
T^'hat message should I send ? ” 

” Have vou a pencil? ” 
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“ No, but I have a good memory. Besides, it’s 
safer not to write.” 

“Well, then, here you are: ‘Steam-yacht 
Nojthern Star Black Sea all speed to Nikolaia. 
Husband desperately ill.’ ” 

“ No signature?” 

“ No. because some Soviet station might pick up 
the message.” 

" A.re you the sick husband? ” 

“ Yes. A very sick husband.” 

“ And will the owner of the yacht understand? ” 

" She should. She is my wife.” 

Ivanof murmured incredulously: 

“ And the Princess Siliman amuses herself cruis- 
ing about in the Black Sea while you rot in a 
dungeon in Nikolaia?” 

I explained the situation. He seemed greatly 
interested in my romance. He remarked at last : 

“ Let us elaborate on our plan of action. As soon 
as I am free I shall go to the wireless station. 
Supposing that your dollars convince him and that 
he consents to send the radio. Then supposing that 
the Princess responds to your cry for help and 
that the yacht arrives. What shall I do ? ” 

“The moment the launch comes ashore, give the 
sailor a letter to the Princess S^liman explaining my 
situation. Suggest that she invite Chapinski aboard, 
and offer firm 5ity fhoasand dollars provided he 
consents to manage my escape. After that we shall 
see. I don’t need to tell you, Ivanof, that if you get 
me out of jail, not only will you escape from die 
Soviet hell for ever, but your fortune as a musician 
will be made in America.” 

“ Friend, you tempt me. But we are both risking 
Qur lives, you know.” , 

“ It’s nothing but a case of doubles or quits. And 
besides, it’s worth it, isn’t it I By collaborating with 
me, you will assure your future career and your 
fiancee’s happiness, for she can join you later in 
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New York. At my expense, of course. Look here, 
Ivanof, you know the Communist state of mind better 
than 1 do. Do you think for one minute that 
Chapinski’s conviction can stand up against fifty 
-thousand American doUars, fresh from the mint in 
Washington?” 

Ivanof closed his eyes. His meditation was of 
short duration. He took my hand, shook it 
convincingly and concluded : 

“ You have my solemn word of honour. Doubles 
or quits. Give me your bank-notes. I’ll hide tliem 
in my shirt and, to-morrow morning, 1 will put them 
to work.” 

The tedious passage of time after Ivanof's 
departure was for me the bitterest sort of mental 
torture. Scarcely had he obtained his liberation than 
I began to speculate on his activities. I pictured his 
approach to the chief of the \vireless station; the 
prudence and diplomacy which he would need to 
employ in a country where suspicion with its shrewd 
eyes scales the wails of houses and insinuates itself 
under the cracks of bolted doors. 

All that day I had no visitor except the jailer, who 
came with the customary rations of soup and black 
bread. Impatience frayed my shattered nerves still 
more. Hour after hour, I paced my narrow cell. I 
could see nothing but the vision of Ivanof. No 
woman whom I had adored ever haunted me as did 
he. Like an opium smoker with exaggerated senses, 
it seemed to me sometimes that the intactile waves 
of a radio were roaring by my ears on their way 
through space. The imaginary noises of a broad- 
casting station cradled my anxiety. And then the 
cold stream of doubt suddenly bathed me. Ivanof 
had departed with a thousand dollars. Could I 
surely depend on his tnistwoithiness? Why should 
he not keep the money for himself rather than risk 
the dangers of a double escape? He was free, after 
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all, relatively free in a country which had lost that 
sense of honour and responsibility so dear to civilized 
people of the west. 

Night came. The yellow lantern flickered again. 
Lady Diana’s memory borrowed my thoughts. 
What was she doing at this hour? Doubtless she 
was in London with Varichkine. They must be 
worried at having received no news of me, no 
response to their telegrams addressed to the H6tel 
Voltzal and which the Tchekists had undoubtedly 
intercepted. I imagined the “ Madonna of the 
Sleeping Cars ” in her Berkeley Square boudoir, 
keeping Varichkine at arm’s length, awaiting my 
reports before opening her heart to him. Yes, Lady 
Diana at that very moment was probably exercising 
her seductive wiles from a divan of embroidered 
velvet. I could see her in her pink and white robe— 
a flaming vision framed in ermine— displaying the 
roundness of her arms and the perfection of her 
perfumed and powdered skin. I could see Varicii- 
Idne, conquered, dazzled, beside himself—VarJchkine 
with eyes shining with hope, stalking his prey, 
chained by the stubbornness of a panther’s heart 
hidden deep in the alluring body of a defenceless 
woman. 

Poor Varichkine— worshipping, on his knees, that 
fascinating, maddening creature. A lover hypnotized 
by a thing of beauty with a heart of ice. He was 
not characteristically, in spite of his Asiatic origin, 
a clever liar. Did he really hope to win this 
emancipated Englishwoman, freed from the bonds 
which the ethics of a society, devoid of ideals, impose 
upon us? Did he hope to break the spirit of tliis 
little daughter of Piets and Scots, a natural 
descendant of the Grampian mountaineers who in 
olden times defied the Roman invader and arrested 
the triumphant march of invincible legions? 

A Slav enamoured of a Scot I A beautiful topic 
for dissertations of those scalpers of souls who comb 
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the weeds out of the Land of Tenderness. A nice 
fait of tea-table conversation for tlie ps)'chological 
parlour, patented by the preceptor of indirect supposi- 
tion. An admirable mixture for the amateur who 
stares at the atomic notation of sighs in the 
cornucopia of great thriHs. For mj’ own part I 
renounced any prediction. I even lacked the courage 
to evoke, in my present distress, what would happen 
to the idyll, if the gorilla with the pallid brow, 
marked with a Red star, should turn the barrel of 
his gun toward my resigned heart. 

The next day they accorded me an hour’s walk 
in the courtyard. The bracing morning air did me 
good. I wanted to wash at the pump but the Red 
guard would permit of no such luxury. 

Regretfully, I returned to my underground 
lodgings. My eyes, dazzled by the sunlight, were 
of no use at all at first. But a surprise awaited me. 
I recognized Irina’s silhouette in my cell. She 
saluted me wth her usual irony: 

" Good morning, noble prisoner.” 

I bowed and said nothing. I was in no humour to 
wage a war of repartee. 1 sat down on my bed and 
pretended to ignore her presence. Irina observed me 
silently. Finally she declared : 

” Your beard is growing rapidly, Prince Seliman. 
In a few days you will look for all the world like a 
moujik—a vulgar proletarian who only shaves to give 
pleasure to the wives of capitalists,” 

I made an exasperated gesture. 

“Oh! Madam, Please. No commonplaces on 
that subject ! Keep your witticism for your public 
' reunions and for the ifeeble-ininded people who listen 
to you with gaping mouths." 

Irina paid no attention but only continuM ; 

* ” After all, what difference is there between a 

Prince Seliman and a lighterman painted by Gorki ? 
A few strokes of a razor blade and a cake of soap. 
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Grc)’ matter? Rot! The anatomists have proven 
that an imbecile's brain tveiglis as much as that of 
.an intelligent man. The thyroid gland? Perhaps. 
We'll know about that m a hundred years. For 
there arc no great men except the inventors and 
developers of science. .Ml the rest amount to more 
or less fis dc veau surrounding an Adam’s apple. 
Oil I Don’t get angry. I love to annoy you, Prince. 
I think I’m entitled to the little bit oi pleasure it gives 
me. I came here to glo.at over your gradual decay. 
If the Tcheka lends you your life for two weeks 
mote, you will be a lovely s’ight. Your trousers will 
have lost all trace of those impeccable creases which 
are the two parallels of snobbish geometry. Your 
wrinkled coat, your grimy collar, your dirty nails, 
your sunken cheeks will blend together to make a 
charming picture. I already lake delight in imagin- 
ing you^a perfect e.xample, smelly and lousy, of a 
social outcast I of a bubble bouncing helplessly on the 
foam which crowns the boiled dinner of Democracy. 
Have you nothing to say ? ” 

“ No, Madam." 

’’Sarcasm fails to cut you? What a sudden 
change! So you no longer react to the prick of 
handcrillos? The bull is getting tired? No more 
pride? Has that supreme ego died away so 
quickly? ’’ 

Jly silence irritated Madam Mouraviell. She dug 
*£ vA te W.atk to. ** jtwar/i to xto -. 

“ Prince. You might do me the honour to answer 
me.” 

I gaied at her indifferently and replied : 

“ Madam, you might have the goodness to leave 
me alone.” 

We stared at one another in silence. She laughed 


cruelly and said : 

" One of these days you will undress in front of me 
the way TchernicheS did. You will hare yourself to 
meet Death. That will be a new sensation for you. 
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That will remind you of your bachelor apartment in 
Paris where you performed the same rite to subvert 
complaisant virtue. But this time, the fall will be 
definitive. No floweis, no champagne.” 

Irina had come near to mej her face radiated a 
veritable hatred. Her eyes burned into me like two 
hot irons. She went on : 

‘ • You remember how Tchernicheff was ashamed to 
expose himself before me. Well, I shall see you stark 
naked. That will be the height of humiliation just 
before you finish.” 

I leaned against the wall and said : 

"Do you really hate me as much as all that? 

my?” 

My question seemed to increase her fury. She 
made no answer. 1 went on : 

" I confess that I am incapable of understanding 
so intense a hatred. Were 1 your lover and had I 
deceived you, cheated you, humiliated and maltreated 
you, it would be, if not just, at least admissible (hat 
you should seek revenge. But as things are your 
anger should be vented on Varichkine. You arc 
ramilng me atone for your lover’s philanderings. 
Don’t you think that your behaviour might shock 
justice considerably? ” 

Irina shrugged her shoulders : 

‘‘Justice! A meaningless word. Did 3 ’our Al- 
mighty God consider justice when he unloosed the 
WTii -swakti line 

discrimination? JusUce? An insurance policy to 
protect the weak from the strong] We Bolsheviks, 
we emanate strength I And the rest of the world be 
damned! ” 

” The Iron Chancellor said the same thing, 
Madam.” 

“And what then? Kraft tst Macht. Might is 
Right. Your fanatics who dream of a League of 
Nations are the laughing stock of Moscow. Why 
that is a Punch and Judy show for old men enjoying 
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second childhood, old fogies who play with Utopias 
while their nurses go boating on Lake Geneva. The 
Le^^ue of Nations t Ah ! Good Lord I When the 
whole world is fermenting with hatred? When the 
yellow races, edified by uS; are gradually awakening ? 
When the Germans, still a bit groggy, are slowly 
regaining their breath ? When the Anglo-Saxons are 
embracing the French with every intention of 
strangling them? We can sensibly discuss that 
theory when human beings have become good, 
generous, reasonable, inaccessible to envy, to jealousy 
and cupidity. That will be in about three or four 
thousand years. And, in the meantime, my dear, one 
must do justice to himself. That is the very good 
reason why you are a prisoner at the moment I I 
didn’t go for you without cause but since you, the 
Don Quixote of a haddock-fed female, have broken 
my heart by stealing my lover, what else do you 
expect ? There are three guilty parties ; Lady Diana, 
Varichkine and yourselL Each in his turn. Chance 
enabled me to trap you first. ^ When I have settled 
my account with you, Lady Diana will pay her debt. 
And, last of all, Varichkine. If it’s any satisfaction 
to you, ril tell you that you won’t expiate all by 
yourself.” 

“ Madam MouraviefF. Answer me frankly. Aren’t 
you inspired by a class hatred rather than by a desire 
to avenge an unfortunate love affair? ” 

" A little of both. 1 don't hate you and Lady 
Wynliam solely because you are responsible for my 
sentimental misery, but also because you belong to 
an execrable social class.” 

“ One which you envy, nevertheless.” 

” And because you are the real parasites of society. 
A legion of useless obstacles between us and the goal 
for which we strive. So many broken teeth which 
threaten to strip the gear of Communism.^ While I 
was wearing cotton stockings and studying at the 
University of Petrograd, with ten kopecks in my hand- 
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bag, Lady Diana Wynham was wearing royal robes 
wor^ a thousand guineas and was throwing away 
more money in an hour than my comrades could earn 
in an entire year,” 

“ Madam, you have no right to be sorry for your- 
self, since, in Berlin, that is to say, anywhere outside 
the Russian border, you dress life a woman of con- 
siderable wealth, in fine silk stockings and a tailor- 
made suit with a sober but undeniable elegance.” 

“The Revolution, Sir! ” 

“ That’s exactly what I was about to say. You, 
who have become the Rose-coloured Eminence of the 
new seigneurs of the Regime, you are exciting envy 
in the hearts of your own sisters, the nationalized 
working women, and you are sowing the seeds of 
jealousy in the souls of fuuire Madam Mouravieffs. 
The wheel is turning. And just as long as your 
awful, rigorous equdity fails to impose the same 
restrictions on clever people as on imbeciles, you will 
always be a trouble-mafer. But I appreciate that 
your thirst for revolution is insatiable and that none - 
of my arguments can do more than whet it. So I 
shall wait patiently here in my cell while you decide 
my fate. Then it will be your privilege to undress 
me and to offer ray body to the unerring aim of the 
executioner.” 


Chafler Fifteen 
A QUESTION OF CELLS - 

The day passed slowly. It seemed interminable to 
me. That evening 1 was astonished to find that my 
jailer had been replaced by the Tchekist who liad 
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arrested me at the Hotel Vokzal, He gave me some 
stale bread and explained : 

“ Jly comrade was ordered to Koutais. So I am 
commissioned to give you your soup.” 

He looked at me sidewise and added ; 

” It won’t be for long, though.” 

” Are you going away, too? ” 

“ No. But you are going to be liberated. Or else 
shot within a few days. I heard them talking about 
you upstairs. They were reading a telegram from 
Moscow addressed to Madam Mouravieff. They 
said ; ‘ To-morrow night.’ So I suppose you will 
have some news to-morrow night. Death or liberty. 
Deathj I suppose.” 

The consequence was that I endured anoUier night 
of nightmares. I wondered what Ivanof was doing. 
Had he succeeded in sending the telegram? Com- 
pletely exhausted, i went to sleep at dawn. They 
awakened me for my morning walk. The Red guard 
in tile court, a guard whom I had never seen before, 
looked at me in a way which was most disconcerting. 
He invited me to follow him. 

He led me into a sort of wood-shed and instructed 
me to open a door at the back. I obeyed. I had no 
more than entered the cabin when 1 trembled with 
astonishment. Myfriend, Ivanof, was there, concealed 
between two piles of wood. 

” You I By what miracle 1 ” 

” Let’s be quick about it. We can talk for ten 
minutes; the first thing to tell you Is that I’ve bought 
the silence of the Tchekist, who is commissioned to 
guard you.”- 
“But my message?” 

“Wait a minute I Cet me tell you what has 
happened in its proper course. The moment that I 
was liberated I went to the port. By taking a few 
drinks with the fishermen, I learned that the head of 
the radio station was a retired naval officer of the old’ 
regime, who had the good luck to be considered barm-., 
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TpSr ™ opSd our to <ge 

aLther and we cursed the tyrants of ^ 
showed me his wireless ap^raus- He ' 

me that ordinarily he was (orhidden to use it Mp 
to give information of an offiaal ,(,i| 

ships. Convinced that 1 could rely on n'®' J , 
S the truth-the eudre truth. ^ ir^mdately 
sympathized with your misfortune and told me m 
uotLy would he refuse j™', 

dollars, but that he would do his utmost to he p ) 

“ He must be a good fellow. 

“ At ten o’clock in the evening, he ^ [I,® 

desk and tried to get inm S'Vble 

operator of the liorthm Star. He hei jonsid r “ e 
difficulty, but after some time he managed to tra 
the meslWe g^'e ‘"e signal for ‘ ^ 
ms not long in coming. At a these 

wireless operator of tne yacht radiograp 
words ; 

“ ' Message received. Will be iu the port rf 
eleven to-morrow monung.’ 

" And there, my friend, is the BO“'f. 
wanted to give you. I have been I®®™? „j, 

the schoolhouse all this morning, “h ‘hanks t 
hundred dollars, which is now „!,Je„tial 

of a Red ^ard, I hare managed this p 

AkS on the diwr “‘TP^'iiTn 
could hear some words whispered m Russia . 
answered. Then in a Iot tone he added. 

We must hurry. The The . 

will be overheard. I am gorag back to the port. 
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moment the yacht comes in sight I shall hire a boat 
and go aboard. For the rest, only God can decide.” 
' ” 1 beg you, Ivanof, do your best. They tell me 
that Mouravieff and Chapinski are to decide my fate 
this evening. Liberation or e.xecution. My hours 
are numbered.” 

"Yes, yes! Continue your walk with the Red 
guard. I will accomplish the impossible to save you. 
Courage, my friend.” 

I could not even look at the food tliey brought to 
me. The fear that Ivanof would not be able to reach 
the yacht put me in a cold sweat. Another afternoon 
went by. At sunset the Tcheidst came down and 
lighted the yellow lantern in the corridor. 1 heard 
him ciiatting with a comrade. The guttural accents 
of their animated conversation were far from compre- 
hensible to me. I pushed open the peep-hole with 
my finger and looked at them. They were laughing. 
All of a sudden tliey lowered their voices. Then 
they spoke more loudly, and enjoyed another laugh. 
One of them pointed in my direction. They both 
approached. I lay down quickly and trembled in the 
expectation of hearing the scraping of the lock. Two 
men stopped on the threshold. 

My jailer’s companion looked me over with 
apparent interest. The conversation was resumed, 
more animated than before and punctuated with 
raucous laughter. I asked, hiding my frightful 
anguish ; 

“ No news. Comrade? ” 

My jailer exchanged a few words with his 
companion and replied : 

" Ah ! Where you are sitting now we can safely 
tell you the situation. You will be dead to-night so 
you won’t have much time for any indiscretions -but 
you may be pleased to hear that you are the cause 
of a beautiful quarrel between Mouravieff and 
Chapinski.” 
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“ Yes, you ! That’s why roy comrade wanted to 
get a good look at you— jfoKOw has telegraphed to 
leave it to the local chief of the Tcheka as to what 
decision to make in your case. MouravieB, of course, 
decided that you should die, but she couldn't manage 
that without Chapinski’s consent— and that’s what’s 
funny 1 Ha, ha, ha!” 

The Tcheidst slapped his fnend on the back, 
almost exploded with joy and continued : 

“The Comrade Chapinski is willing enough to 
sign— provided that ilouravieff gives him— you know 
what 1 mean— all she has and eveiything else— ha, 
ha, ha’— but the trouble is that the lady doesn’t want 
Chapinski, and I can easily understand that. His 
face is enough to turn slammed milk sour.” 

“And what then?” 

” Well, they had a temble discussion. Moursvieff, 
who isn’t afraid of man or God. smashed her would- 
be admirer on the head with her cane, with the result 
that he left the office, refusing to sign your death 
warrant.” 

” And what will be the outcome? ” 

” Oh, as far as you are wncerned, it makes no 
difference, ilouravteff will go over his head, that's 
all. There is no cbancs for you. If Chapinski had 
the backing of Moscow, he would ^are you for no 
other reason than to annov Mouravieff. You see how 
things are, and I made it my business to tell you 
ahead of time because you don’t seem to be a bad 
sort of fellow, ^Tow, you won’t be surprised when 
we come to take you out along about ten o’clock 
to-night.” 

The obliging Tchekist spat complacently on the 
floor and concluded with his hand on the door-knob : 

" You must admit ft's awfully funny, Chapinski, 
who is so important, and who is walking around 
with a Jump on his head aif on vour account 1 Ha, 
hal” 
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And the door slammed behind him iji unison with 
his Mephistophclian laugh. 

I was five hours away from my tragic end since 
it was extremely likely that tiie execitdouer would 
come for me before midnigliL What hope had I 
that Ivanof would be able in so short jt time to talk 
with Grlsclda and even so, that she would be able 
to save me? 

Without apparent transition, a stifling resignation 
settled on me. I felt as though I under the 
influence of a powerful anrcstlietic. Stretched out on 
my smeViy mattress, 1 gavclrce rein to my urinappy 
contemplation of a sordid but unavoidable destiny. 

Is death really so terrible and arc th(5 Stoics alone 
free to await it without flinching? Is iiot our entire 
life a waiting-room where wc fidget about until the 
arrival of a tram wiiich lakes us to the Great 
Beyond? Should wc not think each day when we 
awake that quite possibly to-morro\Y may come to 
collect our return ticket to heaven or hell? And, 
nevertheless, we always sccni to forget that fact 
because we arc carried away by the fortunate un- 
certainty of the fatal date. Ours is a strange frame 
of mind which makes us accept with n smile the 
inevitable finish, although we would tremble with 
fright if we surely knew the allotted hour. . . . 

I awoke with a start. Someone had come into my 
cell and was tapping me on the shoulder* I had been 
sleeping so soundly that I had to open and close my 
eyes several times before I recognized my visitor. 
It was Chapinski. 

Had a stream of ice-water struclt me io the face I 
could not have regained consciousness more quickly. 
I stared at him in the yellow light which flickered 
through the corridor. He had a large Red star 
painted on his forehead. He was the first to speak 
in a low voice: 
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“ S61iman_we have exacUy ten minutes to get out 
of Nitolaia, a quarter of an hour to get on board fte 
Arnlto pcht and thirty-five minutes to pass the 

limit of the territorial TOters-- 

His words paralysed me, I did not move. 

took roe by the shoulder: rrtim' 

“Come on, what is the matter vith you? Get up . 
If you to’t Wry, you will be shot, 1 will lose fift) 
thousand dollar— — , at. o t 

“ChapinskiJ Are yon telling the truth . I 1 

^°H^ilerally pulled me out of bed and cned: 

“Well look here if vou want the proof 1 

He put his hand in the pocket of his lea er 
and took out a roll of banknotes. r„,.f„np I 
Elettrified by this unexpected return of fortu , 

got to ray feet and said : , jj 

“ Chapinski, help me to escape and your future 

"Idelplned the door carefully and whispered: 

H^invited me to walk n^ead of him, gm^ng “6 
with his revolver, which nibb^ in a 
against my back. In a subdued 
the direction which I should take, . y^L-e 
upstairs stood hack to let me pass, ^ ff xjled 
him an order in Rusrian. We crossrf 
courtyard. The men on duty were t^kmg behind ® 
improvised tomb which seemed disconsolate hecaus 
there were no dead bodie inside. . 

“This way,” Chapinski whispered. We wre 
the street. Then he quickened his steps 

Comrade, Ml speed ahead. I won’t be at 
ease until we are on the yacht” , , 

My captivity and my lack of 
handicapped me from the ^dpoint . 
cross^rounfiy record, through sleeping 
on the other hand, my resuneclion, so miraculous 
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in its cliaraclcr, stimulated my weary limbs. With 
clenched tccih, prodding myself with my elbows, I 
desperately pursued the excited Chapinski. At last 
wc went down a street flanked willi low iiouses, and 
arrived on the docks. The coast was clear. There 
was nothing to be seen either to right or left. Two or 
three cargo boats glimmered in the harbour, badly 
lighted, and gently rocking on the waves. Far away 
the lights of tlie mrthein Star proved that this was 
not a mirage. 

We went down a flight of steps to the boat land- 
ing. A figure came out of the shadows from behind 
a pile of empty cases. 

“Who is that?” I asked anxiously. 

“ Ivanof," replied Chapinski. 

The man approached. I recognized my former 
cellmate. When he saw me, he took me in his arms 
and kissed me in the Russian fashion. Dear Ivanof I 
Even now I think of him and I tliank him with all 
the fervour of a grateful heart. 

But Ciiapinslci interrupted these affectionate 
demonstrations : 

“ Where is tlie launch? ’’ 

Ivanof answered : 

“ It was supposed to be here at exactly ten 
o’clock.” 

Chapinski looked at his luminous watch and' 
remarked ; 

” But it’s already ten minutes past eleven. Why 
the delay?” 

“ I don't know.” 

The silvery rays of the moon near the horizon 
spread an opaline efflorescence over us. I saw a 
hostile look on Chapinski’s face. He scrutinized first 
me, then Ivanof, and said: 

” This looks like a plot— to get me." 

Ivanof took him by the arm : 

” Don’t be ridiculous, Comrade. Are j'ou crazy ? 
Don’t you suppose that we are just as anxious to 
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escape as you are? Didn’t Princess Seliraan give 
roe aJJ that money for you ? So that you would save 
the Prince? All right, then why should you suspect 
anj' treason ? ” 

Chapmski apologized with a gesture. He said: 

“ You’re right. I always suspect everyone.” 

And turning to me, he went on ; 

” Please excuse me, but if you had lived four 
years with the Tchekists you would understand— and 
now our time ispredous. We can’t stay here without 
running a great risk.” 

We watched the waves. The Black Sea shone 
beneath the gentle moonbeams. And no boat was 
coming towards the shore. 

” Perhaps they’re already here? ” 

Ivanof shook his head ; 

*' No, I’ve been on the look-out. No one has come 
ashore. What shall we do ? ” 

Chapinski spoke to me: 

” don’t we hire one of the little boats 
which are tied up here, and board the yacht imme- 
diateiy? Ever}* minute we delay increases our 
peril.” 

” ChapinsH is right,” I said. ” Let's hurr)% 
[The Norlhern Star is anchored about fifteen hundred 
metres out and with two pairs of oars we can reach 
it in twent)* minutes.” 

h-anof agreed. We ran along. the dock. Suddenly, 
Chapinski pointed out to sea and e.vclaimed : 

” Look ! — ^the vacht is moring i ” 

A thick cloud of smote was escaping from the 
funnel, scattering its sooty flakes on the phosphores- 
cent ^valeis. An awful feeling of despair came over 
us. Ivanof asked; 

” What does it mean? ” 

“It means they're puHmg out. Look! 

I seized Chapinslri and Ivanof by tire arm and 
cried: 

” There isn’t a minute to lose. We must rush to 
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the signal station and get Lobatcliof to put us in 
communication with the Northern Star. There must 
be something going on that we don’t know about. 
We are obviously the victims of a gross misunder- 
standing.” 

” S^liman’s right 1 Come on. . . 

Lobatcliof’s wooden barracks, with its two masts 
and its antennte, resembled a huge insect reposing 
on a rock at the extreme end of the basin. We ran. 
We had not lost sight of the yacht, which really 
seemed to be preparing to go to sea. 

” If we fail to get aboard the Northern Star 
to-night, we are lost,” I said to Ivanof, who was 
puffing along beside me. 

” God help us ” he panted. 

We reached the station. Chapinski stopped 
and pointed to a ray of light between the closed 
shutters. 

“Lobatcliof is there— thank God I” 

Ivanof had slipped up to the grilled door. Sud- 
denly he motioned to us to approach quietly. A 
new surprise awaited us within the wooden cabin. 
Through the curtains wc made out the figure of 
Madam Mouravieff. She was standing over old 
Lobatcliof, who, seated at his operating-table, seemed 
to be awaiting her instructions. Chapinski, Ivanof 
and I immediately understood. We were flabber- 
gasted. But the Tchekist quickly regained his calm, 
and, clutching our arms, he whispered : 

“ We are lost. Only one audacious move can 
save us. Follow me.” 

He brusquely pushed open the door. We dashed 
in. Madam Mouravieff turned around. Quick' as 
lightning, Chapinski seized her and ordered: 

“ Get a rope to tie her and a rag to gag her.” ' 

Ivanof and Lobatcliof hastened to obey. I looked 
at Madam Mouravieff, a prisoner in the Tchekist’s 
arms. Her astonishment at seeing me only accen- 
tuated her rage : 
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- “ Three men to one teoman 1 ” she exclaimed. 
" What cowardice I What disgraceful cowardice! ” 

I replied: 

" You have never set us an example of loyalty. 
Madam. That is a virtue which is unknown in 
Soviet Russia.” 

She tried to scream but Chapinski put his hand 
over her mouth and comraanddl : 

“ Not so much noise, my pretty dove. We are in 
a huny. . . . Ivanof, tie her hands and feet securely 
while I arrange this bit of cloth on her little viper’s 
mouth. . . . That’s it. . , . Make one more Jmot. 
... I don’t trust my lady Comrade. . . . Fine. 
, . . Seliman, help me carry her into Lobatchof’s 
room. Carefully now. . . .'This way. One must 
always be gallant with pretty women, e^'en .when 
th^ spit in one’s face.” 

We deposited the helpless Madam Mouravieff on 
th'fe bed, carefully locked the door and returned to 
Lobatchof, who, very much disconcerted, listened to 
Ivanofs explanations. 

Ivanof then presented me to the retired officer : 

” Prince Seliman— Gregor D{raitri6viich Lobat- 
chof, ex-Captain in the Imperial Navy. . . My 
friend is the husband of the Princess Seliman who 
owns the Korthem Star. . . . But for the love of 
God, Comrade, explain to us what Mouravieft was 
doing here.” 

” My friends,”- began Lobatchof, ” I will tell you 
eTer)ihing because my fate is now leagued with yours. 
Either we are all going to die or we will all escape 
alive from this hell-hole.” 

While he was talking, he was already manipulating 
bis keys to get in touch with the operator on the 
yacht. He went on : 

" This evening, at about fen o’clock, I was going 
to bed when a woman cnter^i the cabin. Her 
authoritative attitude, her confident way of speaking, 
alarmed me. She introduced herself. I was at once 
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disturbed on your account, Ivanof, and on that of 
your friend. My anxiety was well founded for Irina 
Mouravieff declared without preamble : 

“ ‘ I know that you have sent a message to that 
foreign yacht which is anchored in the harbour of 
Nikolai'a. I also happen to know that that yacht 
belongs to the Princess Sdliman, the wife of a political 
prisoner ^Yho has been condemned to death by the 
Tcheka at Moscow. So 1 want you to send the 
following wireless immediately.' 

“I protested. Mouravieff replied: 

" ‘ Orders of the Tcheka. If you refuse, I’ll order 
your arrest this very night.’ 

“ I had no alternative but to obey. Site then read 
me the following lines which she had written on this 
piece of paper . . . Prince Seliman, read them, 
please.” 

1 leaned over the crumpled scrawl and deciphered 
in a loud voice : 

” ‘ Princess Seliman, on board the Nor/hern Star. 
Madam, your husband will be returned to you safe 
and sound at noon to-morrow at Batoum. Return 
there without delay. Ivanof.’ ” 

Ivanof exclaimei stupefied: 

” What ! She already knows that I am mixed up 
in this business? ” 

" She knows everything,” Chapinski interrupted, 

” but let’s not lose any more precious time in bicker- 
ing- Lohainhflf., ajia yoJi. in. mmmjinkatinii with, thii 
yacht? ” 

” No. Not yet. They don’t answer my calls.” 

While Lobatchof continued to send his wave 
through the night, Ivanof explained ; 

” I understand. She was trying to kill two birds 
with one stone : namely, to get the yacht away from 
Nikolai'a so that we would have no chance of safety 
and also to put an embargo on the Northern Star by 
means of the torpedo-boats of the Red fleet which, are 
stationed at Batoum.” 
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Lobatchof, his right hand on iiis key, acquiesced. 

“ Thai’s just ii. because at the moment you burst 
in, she was ordering me to get into direct communica- 
tion witii tile commander of torpedo-boat dcstroj-er 
Number V Fourteen attached to the Soviet floiilia of 
the Black Sea. Ah I The yacht is answering . . . 
Silence 1 " 

W’e all three crowded around Lobatcimf, wiio was 
adjusting his receiver. He transmitted some words. 
The clicking of the key in the silent cabin was send- 
ing forth our fen*ent appeal. Then a stop. One 
minute. Two minutes passed . . . .-Vn eternity! 
Wc interrogated Lobatchof with our eyes. He 
motioned us not to move. Then suddenly, he took a 
pencil and inscribed, letter by letter, the operator’s 
reply. It was in Engish : 

“ We are sending motor boat immediately.” 

Neither Ivanof norChapinski understood English. 
They questioned me. I translated the message. 

My in'o comrades gave vent to cries of joy. 
Lobatchof stood up. 'He asked me, with all the 
e.Nfjuisite courtesy of an old officer of the Imperial 
■Russian Navy: * 

“ Might I presume to beg you, my dear Prince, to 
fake me with you ? Of course, provided my flight on 
the yacht will not too greatly shock the Princess to 
whom I have not yet had the honour of being 
presented? ” 

1 seized the ex-officer’s t«o hands and replied ; 

” Commandant! My wife will be only too happy 
to have j'ou on board, you who are our saviour 1 ” 

While he was thanking me, Chapinski said to 
Iratiof : 

" Let’s go and make sure that our pretty dove is 
still properly bound and ^gged. It would be bad if 
she should escape in the five or six hours. . . • 
As for you, Comrade Commandant, I advise you to 
put your wireles suSdently out of commission so 
that they will have to get an expert to repair it.” 
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“ You arc riglit. With Madam Mouravieff around, 
one can’t talcc too many precautions.” 

Five minutes later, the three Russians and I went 
out of the signal station on to the jetty. The lights 
from the yacht were in sight. Hope relaxed our 
strained nerves lilce a hot bath. Lobalchof, with liis 
trained sailor’s ear, was the first to delect tlie noise 
of the motor across the quiet waters. 

” The iauncit is coming. . . . They bear no light, 
probably out of caution. ... But look out there, 
that streak of foam in the moonlight. . . . That's it.” 

Soon the little while boat turned at the entry to 
the basin and ran along the jetty. Tliere were two 
people on board j two black silliouettcs, that of the 
pilot and, doubtless, that of the captain of the yacht. 
I did the honours at the iron ladder. 

” Ivanof, you go first. Now, Commandant, it’s 
your turn. . . . .And now you, Chapinski. . . 

They all three jumped into the boat. I slid in, in 
my turn, ready to thank the captain of the Nor/hcru 
Star, But two arms were stretched out to greet me. 
A voice, trembling with anguish, murmured: 

” Gerard ! ” 

I recognized Grisclda. So intense was my emotion 
that I allowed myself literally to throw myself at her. 
My heart was bursting with joy. My eyes were filled 
with tears. The thrill of this resurrection to life and 
to love ran through my entire body. I clung to 
Grisei'da the way a shipwrecived saffor ch'ngs to iiie 
rescuer who has just snatched him from the arms of 
death. I hugged her so lightly that I almost took 
her breatli away, inhaling that dear rediscovered 
perfume, delighting in the unforgotten fragrance of 
her soft hair. Then I felt her lips press close against 
mine. She kissed my mouth passionately, filthy as 
I was, in spite of my eight days' growth of beard, in 
spite of my bushy head of hair. . . . And her kiss 
gave me back my lost confidence in myself. 

While I crushed her little hands in mine, she 
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ordered the pilot to return to the yacht. lly_ three 
comrades were seated forward in the boat. They 
were loo discreet to speak. The prow of the launch 
cut through the millv 7 water and cast up phosphores- 
cent drops on either side. 

“ Gentlemen,” I finally said, “ we will make the 
introductions on board the Nort^iern Star, when we 
have reached that floating asylum, where the laws of 
western civilization hold full su-ay." 

It was a short trip. We were soon on the deck 
where Mr. and Mrs. Maughan gave me an enthusiastic 
welcome. The captain took my three companions to 
their respective cabins, and, acting on their advice, 
made straight for Constantinople. They were in as 
much a hurry as I was to gel outside the limits of 
the territorial w'aters and to escape the eventual 
persecutions of a patroller of the Red fleet. 

Griselda’s bathroom was a little terrestrial paradise 
for me. While I shaved witli Maughan’s Gillette, 
Griselda, sitting near the mirror, listened to a brief 
account of my adventure. At last, she said : 

Gerard, 1 have never undergone such a ner^’ons 
strain in all my life! The first wireless worried me 
enough. I really believed you were seriously ill in 
Nikolaia. And the thought of you, alone, without 
proper care, abandoned in that Caucasian village, 
upset me so that I counted the hours between Tr^bi- 
zonde and Nikolaia. We came in sight of the port 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, I sent our friend 
Maughan ashore with the launch. Imagine m)'’ 
surprise when 1 saw him coming back twenty minutes 
later with a fiithy-Iooking Russian who had begged 
an audience with the Princess SSliman. That man, 
who had all the appearance of an escaped convict, 
then gave me such a vivid description of your 
adventures and your condition that I was completely 
overcome. When I learned that you were jn<^- 
cerated, exposed to the vindictiveness of a Russian 
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revolutionary and in danger of being shot that very 
evening, I almost fainlS. But you know that I 
always face danger rather well. Ivanof’s information 
was too precise to leave any doubt as to its verity. I 
accepted him as a faithful ally and relied entirely 
upon his advice. He explained to me that your only 
chance lay in buying Chapinski's conscience with fifty 
thousand dollars. "l told him that I would gladly 
give ten times that to save you. He went off in the 
launch and came back the same evening about six 
o’clock with Chapinskl. While the latter waited on 
the deck, Ivanof came to my salon and summed up 
the situation in two minutes: 

“ ‘ I have succeeded in tempting the local Tchekist 
delegate. ... I told him that if he could bring about 
the Prince’s escape you would give him fifty thousand 
dollars. He accepts your proposition on tlie one 
condition that you facilitate his escape to some foreign 
countr)' 1 ’ 

" Naturally, I promised to do it. He added : 

“ ' Where are (he dollars? ’ 

“ ‘ I have them all counted out in this napkin,’ I 
replied, ' only one thing bothers me. If 1 hand them 
over to Chapinski now, what guarantee have we that 
we will ever see him again? ^ 

"Ivanof explained unhesitatingly: 

" ‘ We must use an old Siberian ruse. We will cut 
the bills in two. You will giveone half to Chapinski, 
the otlier half you will keep for yourself. When he 
has handed over Prince S^Iiman safe and sound, you 
will hand him the complement of the bills. Thus, 
you will have an absolute hold on the Tchekist I ’ 

" Ivanof’s idea seemed excellent. He brought 
Chapinski to me and we rapidly reached an agree- 
ment. I gave him his share of the mutilated money 
and I let him go, convinced that he would keep his 
promise. But towards ten o’clock, when the captain 
was about to send the launch ashore, the wireless 
operator told us that Nikolaia was calling. More 
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dead than alive, I went into his office with the captain- 
He gave me the message signed Ivanof which 
instructed us to proceed to Batoura. Such a radical 
change of programme perplexed us completely. Why 
should we go to Batoum when it was so simple to 
take you on at Nikolaia? The captain smelled a rat. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maughan did not know what to say. 
I was betwixt and between. We argued for half an 
hour. Finally, I told the captain to take up the 
anchor. After all, it would have been too tragic to 
have missed you at Batoum just because we had 
misinterpreied the telegram. The yacht was already 
under way when a second message arrived to ibis 
effect ; 

“ ' Disregard previous message. Plans changed. 
Come immediately pidc up sick man on dock. 
Urgent. Ivanof.’ 

" The captain countermanded his orders and 
prepared the launch. You know tiie rest.” 

While I dressed myself in a blue flannel suit which’ 
Maughan was kind enough to lend me, I ga''® 
Grisftlda the key to the mystery by telling her about 
hfadam Mouravicff’s unexpected intervention. She 
shivered at the thought that the little Russian had 
failed by a hair’s breadth to turn me over to the 
executioner. But I appeased this new fit of hysterics 
by taking Griselda in my arms and kissing her. 

All the yacht’s passengers assembled at a buffet 
supper served in the dining saloon. I kept the 
promise I bad made to my comrades and presented 
them successively to Griselda; 

” Mr. Ivanof— a pianist virtuoso, who has spent 
much time in Russian jails. Commandant Lobat- 
cbof, of the Imperial Naiy, d^raded by the Soviets 
to the more modest post of wireless operator. 
Comrade Chapinski, ex-delegate of the Tcheka at 
NikolaTa— Communist yesterday, capitalist to-day.” 

My friends smiled— Chapinski first of all. Ivanof 
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bowed graciously before the Princess. Lobatchof 
had already saluted her, his hand to his forehead. 
Chapinsld approached, put his heels together, kissed 
the Princess’s wrist the way an abb6 of the eighteenth 
century might have done, and said : 

“ Comrade Princess, I present to you this evening, 
for the first and last time, my scarlet, Socialist 
homage for to-morrow I shall adore once more what 
I burned up nearly four years ago I ” 

No one could have admitted his conversion more 
frankly. We were just taking our places at the table 
when the captain came down from the bridge. He 
announced gravely: 

" We have passed the limit of the territorial 
waters. . . 

And, turning to the three Ru^ians, he added ; 

" You arc now, gentlemen, under the protection of 
the American flag and no commander of a Soviet 
vessel has the right to arrest you.” 

Ivanof, Chapinski and Lobatchof rose and, facing 
the Princess, emptied their glasses in honour of the 
” Stars and Stripes.” We got up from the table at 
two o’clock in the morning. In the passagew.ay, I 
stopped in the door\vay of Griselda’s suite and asked 
her: 

” Dear, would you mind showing me my cabin ? ” 

She naively pointed to lier own and answered with 
Her ever charming smile: 

” Darling, can you put up with this little cell after 
your experience in the prison at Nikolaia? ” 

I enfolded Griselda in my arms and we bolted the 
door behind us. The turbine engines vibrated 
fiercely. But tlie yacht scarcely rocked on the calm 
sea. We looked out at the pure sky, clustered with 
stars and crossed by the luminous line of the Milky 
Way. Griselda’s golden hair brushed my cheek. 
She asked: 

” What are you thinking abdUtj. G 

And I replied : 
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“ I am thinking of the very good, the very^genile 
and the saintly Madam Mouravieff who made Death 
an intimate friend of mine and who gave back to me 
the only woman I have ever loved.” 


Chapter Sixteen 
oh! djerrardI 

filONACO. The Norlkern Star lay at anchor in the 
harbour alongside of the Prince's yacht. We had 
taken lunch on board beneath the blue and orange 
awning. On the left, the Casino stood like a great 
cake, garnished angelically with palm trees, far too 
green. The mountains rose in greyish splendour 
beneath the heavy sky, spotted with passing clouds. 
Below, the pink cubes, which form the houses of 
Turbie, seemed to melt in .tlie sun, like so many 
raspberry ices on a radiator. 

Griselda and Ruth Maughan had gone ashore to 
do some shopping. I knew that they would soon 
return laden with rouge, powder, lip-sticks, hairpins, 
expensive perfumes and American lotions in hexa- 
gonal bottles, adorned with the profiles of Greek 
goddesses. 

Mr. Maughan had gone to his cabin to get some 
cigars. I was lounging in my deck-chair. The joy 
of living again. Perfect quietude. Life is beautiful 
when one has touched Death’s clammy fingers. I 
was thinking about our flight across the Black Sea; 
my farewell to Lobatchof and Chapinski in front 
of the Golden Horn. For, the latter, swathed in 
.banknotes, wanted to begin ali over again in Con- 
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stantinople. Bolshevik by accident, business man 
by vocation, he will one day be a banker in Pera, a 
caf^ proprietor in Berlin or an importer of caviare in 
London. Lobatchof, a student, had also left us. 
But, like Candide, he regretted his little signal station, 
where in the shade of the maritime flag, he had 
cultivated Pouchkine, Emerson and Schopenhauer. 
He was going to retire in a tiny house in Disdarid, 
covered with red roses and surrounded by stalwart 
trees. Facing the Bosphorus, which invariably 
incites meditation, he would dream of the days 
before tiie Revolution when no one presumed to 
spit in the corridors of the Palais d'HivET, when 
the dirty hands of Red guards never stained the 
Gobelins of the beautiful Kchessinskaia, and when 
the virginal chambers of the Smolny Institute were 
not infested by lousy sailors or by dictators with low 
foreheads. 

My friend Ivanof, my real liberator, had remained 
on board at Griselda’s insistence. She had promised 
to finance a concert for him at Carnegie Hall in New 
York. Seated at the piano, he had charmed away 
the hours of our crossing and had put my second 
honeymoon with Griselda to music. 

A steward interrupted the train of my thoughts : 

“ A telegram for you, Sir . . . Jenkins has just 
come from the local office.” 

Doubtless it was ftxim Lady Diana to whom I 
had cabled from Constantinople. I opened the blue 
paper : 

“ Surprised beyond words at yonr unbelievable adventure. 
Variclikine also. Both congratulate you on your fortunate 
escape. Our luarriage will take place June 26tb unless 
something unforeseen occurs. Ask the Princess Sdlitnan to 
do me the honour to attend. But, if possible, on receipt of 
this telegram, come to my castle at Glcnsloy, Loch Lomond. 
"Want awfully to sec you. Have noticed something which 
disturbs me.' Affectionately, 

DWM.” 
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Maughan appeared just as I « folding up the 

“News from the ^^ynham 

“No, my dear chap. Lady Diana wp 

invites Grisllda and me to her « , V 
kine on June twenty-sixth, or m ten oajs 

'^^“^She is marrying a Bolshevik? What a singular 

‘'^^ivorthyonlyof^e'Madonnaoffe 

Cars.’ And besides, ‘ *f than a Grand 

proletarian of to-day is worthy thanks to hint, 
Duke of another “J®];inheir wedding 

the Telav concession is going to h i 
cup with oil. It’s another t^fckster, 

bifs o! irony which DcGtiny, cvct stu 
loves to reserve for us. betraying his 

unfaithful to the Ma^an ^ J,, is 

comrades for the sake f 'f “re wife, to 

going, through the ™ ‘f Mtionalted 

late in a portion of the fortune ot nai 
Lssia. I call it a nice coup. B? the 

Red, he gets the White, and theteoy 

‘ to can Lady Diana Wpham 'vho 
uoheld as one of the leaders of British h”'/’ . 

can a woman who is so notorious y 

“ But don’t forget that she is aimosi 

financially.” , , mnsidered in 

“ Nevertheless, how she, who is o 
Nevv York as one of the Three Grat^ W ^ „ 
consent to marry a siwporter of fte bo 
“You don’t nnderjand the situatio , J ^ 
friend. It’s a rare thinv to hn'f The 

million dollars in the hands of some „ bard 

Sheads of the United K'"ff™Xes Lady 
bit by the war and the OTRseq -without 

DianaVynham, who could never be h |Py 
a great deal of money, would have a aim 
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choosing a suitable husband among the bachelors, 
widowers and divorces of her own caste. So, she 
had practically decided to marry, or at least to give 
her left hand to some nouveaic riche or to some 
bloated manufacturer. Suddenly she discovered a 
real Bolshevik, a sincere destroyer of modern society, 
a man who tears down with hammer and chisel- 
granted a fortune, she prefers him. You know Lady 
Diana’s taste for everything that is strange, new, 
original, unexpected. A great lady, who having 
descended from the ancient Scottish kings, marries 
a Communist to make him the vice-president of an 
oil company. You can’t beat that I Isn’t that about 
enough to keep the English newspaper men busy, 
and to make the transatlantic cables lium? You can 
imagine what a time your American reporters will 
have. I can see the headlines now : ‘ Sudden con- 
version of an amorous Bolshevik.’ ‘ Lady Diana 
Wynham marries the Red Hydra ! ’ ‘ From Moscow 
to Piccadilly!’ 'Cupid dips his arrows in oil.’ 
And a hundred more like that I ” 

Mr. Maughan threw back his head and smiled j 

“ I suppose you’re right; you will witness an 
interesting marriage, something like that of the carp 
to the rabbit.” 

” After all, those are tlie most stable unions.” 

Bursts of laughter cut short our conversation. 
Griselda and Ruth Maughan had come back from 

up in pink string. 

“ Old girl,” Maughan said to his wife, ” you look 
as though you’d bou^t all the perfume in Monte 
Carlo. They say that all the money we American 
husbands make slips through our wives’ fingers. 
True enough, too, but especially with these infernal 
vaporizers.” 

i told Griselda about the telegram and the wedding. 
She \Yas delighted with the invitation, particularly as 
we planned to be in Southampton within a week. 
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We mo just dressing for dinner nt Cir^jto 

the steward brought a second telegram. I read - 

words : 

Gmra, 1 entreat you to cmc to tte 
ately. Varichlinelm teappeaiei I =“ >» 

Gtiselda and my friends commented on this 
message while the Hispano^niza whirled us fr 

the dock to Giro’s. ■ . before 

" A fiancee who loses her te- 

no jealous)- where Lady Diana was concerae 
" Perhaps fh^^BoSstronlt was afraid to tie the knot. 

Jp.'lSlSK.'i 

muil be 

would never have sent f f co«d.’’ 

ever else you may laugh : 

Gtiselda nudged Wh * (bought that 

Listen to him ! 1 "f ’’L' See of a 
he would rally with such ardour to the del 

widow and an orphan.” „ ^ is 

“ He! he! ” Maughan chortled he m 
charming. As for the orphan part of it, wai 
Varichbsne is dead.” 

Exasperated, I exclaimed: , . 

It’s not fair of you to !*j’^™LMending a 
After all, 1 am only doing my ^ who 

woman who has given me her confide , 
asks for my assistance. ^ ^ 

Griselda patted my cheek with her lo e 
■■ Gerard, we love to tease -^”\„-„o„rably 
fectiv well that I always ‘f^^uVniorrow 

andioyaily. You can take the first tram to- 
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morning for Scotland. AVe will go to England on the 
yacht. I shall stay at the Ritz in London and you 
can meet me there before Lady Diana’s wedding— 
always provided tliat tlie lost, strayed or stolen 
Varichkme has been found." 

“Griselda," I answered, stroking her arm, "I 
am infinitely grateful to you for taking such a 
generous view of the situation. But 1 honestly 
cannot abandon her if she really needs me." 

We went into Giro’s. A Russian singer with a 
sparkling diadem and two sallow-looking exiles in 
red vests and white boots were rendering the 
Douhinoifckkfl. A tangled mass of memories came 
to me. I looked curiously at tlie nondescript diners 
who were silently consuming roast mutton or munch- 
ing elaborate pcches Melba. Some women, a little 
farther off, were assuming hieratic poses, their 
chins resting in the forty-five degree angle of their 
palms. They wanted to sample, to taste like a 
liqueur, this hallucinating music. I thought of the 
Red guards at Nikolaia, of the gorilla-like execu- 
tioner, of the unfortunate Tchernicheff, pitiful 
automat who had breathed his last under my very 
eyes. I felt like cursing those individuals who were 
making merry with the Song of Death. I would 
have enjoyed throwing a shovelful of mud in their 
faces just to remind them that life is not for all of us 
a day and night dancing establishment where frivolity 
is the bandmaster. Griselda must have read my 
thoughts, for she gently took my hand and 
whispered : 

" Gerard, I understand you and I love you.” 

I thanked her with the tenderest of looks and 
calmed myself. I realized the puerility of ray brief 
revolt. These were the happy people of the world. 
They were amusing themselves. They had done 
nothing to desen'e happiness, but they were happy. 
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Or, wliat is the same ihintr, ihcy ilioiight iIkjv v;crc. 
And is not ilie formul,! oi oriental happiness to do 
nothing? 

I sai dov.n beside .Maiigli.an. I was about to 
ask liis opinion on this serious subject when he 
anticipated my question more cleverly ilian be knew 
by slapping me on the knees and saying; 

“Weil, old man! What about four Martini 
cocktails? 

We were back on the yacht at midnight. I was 
already half asleep when Grisclda, in a green and 
geranium kimono, came and sat down on the edge of 
the bed. She asked ; 

“ After all, perhaps I am wrong in letting you go 
all alone to the castle of the Beautiful Lady of the 
Sleeping Forest.” 

She feigned gaiety, but I could easily perceive her 
anxiety. She ran her bejewelled fingers through my 
hair and went on : 

“ You have been her lover? Come, be truthful 
about it.” 

I denied the charge. She renewed the attack : 

” Gerard, tell me the honest truth. I shall let you 
go anyway because I am certain now that I’ve won 
you back. You have reconquered me, body and soul 
. . . Gerard. . . . But, in all frankness, did you love 
her just a little? ” 

Witfi a profound affection, but never with 
love.” 

“ You know that during the two years of our 
separation, I have done a great deal of thinking 
about you, about life, about the sentimental crises 
which separate people destined for one another. I 
am no longer as narrow-^ninded as I was when I 
discovered that you were at Palm Beach with Evelyn. 

I have refiected. I have broadened. I have arrived 
at an understanding of the trivial importance of 
passing infractions of fidelity. I can comprehend 
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such infractions, and that they have not the slightest 
effect on true love, on tliat profound, durable solid 
affection which comes from the bottom of the heart. 
So, Gerard, you can confide in me, for I love you— 
shall we say, definitively, and I appreciated it only 
when I saw you threatened by serious danger. You 
can safely admit that Lady Diana has been one of the 
bright though drifting clouds in your life.” 

” Griselda, darling— strange as it may seem to 
you, there has never been anything between us. I 
advised her, I gave her what moral aid I could, but 
circumstances, if nothing else, stood in the way of 
any closer relationship. Our friendship was platonic 
in the extreme. And there you have the whole 
truth." 

Griselda was convinced. She put her arms about 
me: 

” You are an odd combination of good and bad, 
Gerard, dear. You are at once an adventurer and 
a Don Quixote. You mix decency with vice in a 
most disconcerting fashion. For two years people 
in New York liave talked to me about my -exiled 
liusband. Do you know what I have always said to 
the people who tried to run you down, who wanted 
me to divorce you, and who were stupid enough to 
think that I hadn’t still a little love for you way 
down deep in my lieart? I said : ' The Prince S^li- 
man? He is the Saint Vincent de Paul of Cook’s 
Tourist Agency. He could take you through hell 
without as much as singeing your coat I ’ Isn’t that 
so?” 

” And you, Griselda, you are the sweetest person in 
the world in the most charming of Chinese robes. 

. . . .^nd, by way of thanking you for having saved 
my life, I am about to crush you to death in my 
arms.” 

” Oh ! Djerrard !'” 

YHienevcr Griselda modulated my name with the 
intonation of an impatient dove, 1 knew that she was 
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v«inquis!icd. Nevertheless, she broke away, and ran 
to the other end of the cabin. 

Disappointed, I cried; 

“ Where are you ^oing:, darlin^j? ” 

Slie sirctcljcd out her velvety arm, ver)' like the 
sceptre of an empress, and answered softly ; 

“ Only to close the port-hole, my dear I ” 


Chapter Seventeen 

SCOTCH THISTLES SOMETIMES PRICK 

At dusk two days later J arrived on tlic banks_ of 
Loch Lomond, Lady Diana’s chauffeur was waiting 
for me at the Tarbet station. Beneath the fires of 
the setting sun, the largest of all Scotland’s lakes had 
taken on the colours of mauve, saffron and jade green. 
It promised to be the most serene of June evenings. 
An almost imperceptible breeze touched tlie lake in 
places, ruffling the placid surface. 

Facing it, Ben Lomond erected its pyramid of 
savage rocks, a fusion of purple and gold. 

“ Is it far to the castle? ” I asked the driver. 

" No, Sir. A mile and a half in the direction of 
Inversnaid Falls, but on the east bank of the lake.’ 

With a sort of pride, the chauffeur added, starting 
the motor : 

” We live next to the Macfarlanes.” 

I recalled the long feud between the Macfarlanes 
and the Maegregors which takes up so much space 
in Scotch history, in those days when the chiefs of 
the clans manipulated the claymore and the dirk 
rather too frequently. I asked; 
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“ Where are the Macgregors? ” 

" Opposite, Sir~on the west bank of the lake.” 

” I suppose, then, that the lake was a sort of no 
man’s land between the enemy trenches? ” 

The chauffeur indulged in a well-disciplined smile : 

“ Yes, Sir— the surface of the lake was anybody’s 
property. Or better say nobody’s. Or, more 
exactly, Rob Roy’s, whose cavern you will see to the 
north of Wallace Island. He navigated the lake with 
method and discretion.” 

” 1 take it that you are Scotch since you know so 
much about the region.” 

The chauffeur smiled even more faintly : 

” No, Sir. I am Belgian. But my wife is Scotch 
and was born at the Macfarlanes’.” 

The automobile passed under a vault of grey 
rocks, coated with moss and lichen and went through 
two vast meadows festooned with black iris. The 
ca.stle of Glensloy bad just come into view; already, 
it was bluish in the evening shadows. Tavo square 
towers Avith Roman arches and topped in the purest 
baronial style. BetAveen the tOAvers, lower down, Avas 
the main body of the castle pierced with great bay 
Avindows of the guillotine type. Here and there a 
patch of moss or a scraggly groAvth of iA'y. .1 noticed 
that the left tower, on the third floor, had tAvo 
AvindoAvs of Avhich the lights were shaded by scarlet 
curtains. It made me think of a rectangular, 
ihnthsiic visage smiilhizing dibomihg rieibk Avitfl 
its red eyes. That vision, had I been superstitious, 
might have impressed me as an evil omen. But I 
neA^er have been afraid of Avalking under ladders, nor 
of dinner parties of thirteen people, nor of oA^er- 
turned salt-cellars, nor even of doAA'agers in dresses 
cut far too low. 

The chauffeur turned into a drlA^eway, passed 
betAA-een tAvo mushrooms cut from rock and came to 
a stop at the bottom of a wide stainvay. I saw Lady 
Diana above, on the terrace. She wore a tailor-made 
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suit of -white flannei, a ydlow scaii and a mannish 
felt hat. She branded a hea\7 stick and hailed 
me: 

"Hello, Gerald! I’ve been waiting for you an 
entire hour." 

I scrambled up the steps, two at a time, and kissed 
her outstretched hands. « 

" I am awfully sorr}- to have kept you wailing, my 
dear. But, as a matter of fact, it’s a damned lucky 
thing you didn’t have to wait for ever I ” 

" You poor, dear old thing. To think that you 
risked your life for me. I shall never forget it. I 
am so happy to see you here. In the first place 
because you got out of that scrape alive and well; 
and in the second place because your presence here 
to-night comforts me more than I can tell you. Ah ! 
Gerard) " 

She sighed. 

" But what has happened? Your telegram worried 
me terribly." 

She led me to the metreme end of the stone 
b^ustrade so that we were in no danger of being 
overheard. The western face of the terrace gave on 
the lake over which the evening mist was already 
settling. On the right, the rocky pyramid of Ben 
Lomond had draped itself in truly episcopal purple. 
On the left, the conglomeration of trees on Wallace 
Island, rising out of the water like a bunch of 
vegetation forgotten betn-een the two banks, evoked 
the heroic memory of the famous Scot. 

Lady Diana first wanted to hear all the details 
about my trip to the Caucasus. W'hen I had 
saifefied her curiosity, she spoke : 

" Your difficulties, Gerard, help me to understand 
what has been going on here. But let me outline tlie 
events in their chronological order. When we said 
eood-bje in Berlin, I leit for London where Varich- 
kine joined me a week later. He was more amorous 
than ever. He treated my carpets like prayer rugs 
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and made my wrist positively blade and blue with his 
kisses. Towards the Mth or sixth of June, astonished 
to have received no news from you, tired of telegraph- 
ing- to Nikolai'a, I went to Sir Eric Blushmore, the 
future vice-president of my advisory board, and 
asked him if he had heard anything from his 
consulting engineer. He replied that Mr. Edwin 
Blankett's reports were excellent, and that the Telav 
business had a most promising aspect and that it was 
only a matter of days before the corporation would 
be offidally formed with a capitalization of ten million 
dollars, 1 was to own fifty-one per cent, of the 
capital stock. That meant Uiat, at the price of oil, 
I would be worth, from that source, a matter of one 
hundred million francs. With that, I could scoff at 
the winter winds and have bacon for breakfast with- 
out feeling exiravr^ant. . . . Worn out after so 
much business, but nevertheless confident about the 
future, I decided to wait here at Glensloy until you 
returned from the Caucasus and then to pay my debt 
to Varichkine, which means to say, to marry him. 
My suitor asked if he could accompany me. It seemed 
unfair to leave him on the eve of our wedding so I 
let him have his way.” 

Lady Diana had drawn nearer to me. In a lower 
tone, as though she feared that someone might be, 
eavesdropping, she continued : 

“Now listen carefully, Gerard. That was the 
eighth of June. The following day, Varichkine 
received his correspondence from Berlin and he 
asked me before lunch, ‘ Diana, have you heard 
anything at all from Sfliman?’ My reply seemed 
to disconcert him. When I demanded an explana- 
tion, he admitted he was afraid your passport might 
not protect you adequately. An idea immediately 
obsessed me and I exclaimed 5 

“ ‘ Madam Mouravieff I ’ 

“ He made an evasive gesture which was anything 
but reassuring. . . . M^ait a minute, let me think. 
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The nest day I reciSved your 

K3?::dtJiLrj”SS. 

"'pi devil 1 But he got away from her, tbanfc 

K:KSir^'c'=>=«!i 

shot?n her hand by opening ™X bring 

that her desite for vengeance would a^ur y 

her vindictiveness upon us. t,,e other 

do a lot of thiniing and I said to him 
"'tlto all, my dear, are you afraid of your 

mistress? Answer " "X,. ,„d, in that 

" He stroked his little black beard ana, 

sing-song)' voice of his, ^hed : iri„a is out 

“ ‘ For myself, no. For you, yes. i u. o( 
for blood. God only knows what sfe s cap 
doing! Believe me, Diana, it would oe 
prudint if we left your offici^ r^dence, aD^,^_ 
into hiding somewhere outside of Gieut 
in France, for example, where we could be mar^ 
secretly. Later, with the P“®f, f/“’sed you 
would quiet down and 1 wouldn t have eitp 
to the grave danger which I fo®“' . „ fom 

“ I was enraged at the idea of ''“"““S 
that insignificant snip of n Russian. 
hiding from Mouravieff! And getting ^ 
that dirty little Bolshevik on the q.t. oo, 

to Varichkine : mndemn or 

' My dear, your Irina can, perhaps, condem 

pardon the wretched counter-revolutionar 

unlucky enough to find themselves m th 
of the Tcheka; but I can assure you that ^ 
tliink twice before molesting a Wynham 
soil. In our countiy, we hang people tor less 
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tliat. Our jury has not for criminals, even when 
tiiey act under the impulse of passion, the stupid 
indulgence of French juries, which by acquitting 
guilty persons, encourage the abuse of revolvers and 
knives. I am going to stay right here at Glensloy, 
We will be married on the twenty-sixth of June since 
S^Iiraan will be here to act as witness for me and 
we will totally disregard the feelings of that lady who 
seems to enjoy so thoroughly the spilling of blood.’ 

“ After that little speech Varichkine said no more 
about his mistress. He even seemed to have 
forgotten her existence and discussed only the most 
delightful projects. The day before yesterday 
morning, having awakened at nine, I asked Juliette 
to tell Mr. Varichkine that we would go out on the 
lake for a little while before lunch. Juliette looked 
at me in astonishment. 

“ ‘ But didn’t Milady know that Mr. Varichkine 
had gone? ’ 

'"What? Has he already gone out in the 
park ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, no, Milady. He received a telegram at 
eight o'clock and Immediately ordered the chauffeur 
to take him to Glasgow in time to catch the first 
train for London.’ 

“ I was so completely bewildered that I could think 
of nothing to say. Juliette left the room. She 
returned five minutes later. Edward, the butler, had 
ghiev. Iw aw e.wve.le.’pe eddsessed to m. ItcontaioAd 
a brief pencilled message from Varichkine in which 
he informed me that bis presence in London was 
urgent, indispensable, that there was nothing to 
worry about, that he would wire me and .that he 
would be back in forty-eight hours, which would have 
been yesterday. And, my dear Gerard, not only has 
Varichkine failed to return, but I haven’t heard a 
word from him since his departure. What do you 
suppose can have happened? ” 

What could I infer from his disappearance? I 
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had a presentiment that it foreboded no good, but' 
I naturally did not want to add to Lady Diana’s 
fears. 

“Russian fiances are always very generous,” I 
suggested, “ he probably went to London to get 
your wedding preaint.” 

Twilight had fallen over the park. Ben Lomond 
had lost its cardinal hat. As ^e wind was rising 
Lady Diana took mv arm affectionately. 

“ Come along, Gerard, you poor dear. You must 
be hungry. Let’s have dinner.” 

The dining-room of the castle was so vast that 
except for the central table which was under the 
conical projection of a forged iron lamp, the rest 
was in semi-darkness. One could scarcely make out 
the wild boars woven into the worn tapestries, or a 
page w'ritten by Sir Walter Scott in a little gold 
frame which hung between the two long windows, 
or a large cloth, over the mantelpiece where 
reposed a full-length portrait of the third Duke of 
Kiimoraclt, honorary Colonel of the 34th Regiment 
of Cameronians. 

Lady Diana had slipped into a charming tea-rose 
deshahilU, trimmed with white fur. When she 
appeared, framed in the doorw^ay, I exclaimed : 

“ The Lady of the Lake.” 

She smiled. She cleverly concealed beneath her 
irony the anxiety which was haunting her. 

' “ Is it Sir Walter Scott’s handwriting in the dining- 
room which suggests such a comparison ? ” she 
asked. “ You should have said : ‘ The Lady in the 
Soup— — 

“But why? Everything is for the best and 
fortune is sure to smile on you again. Varichklne 
will return from London with a diamond— a diamond 
worthy of you— which will adorn your right hand 
while your wedding finger will be decorated witii the 
symbol of a new alliance. Do you still anticipate 
the marriage with real pleasure? ” 
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“Can a marriage of convenience ever be really 
pleasant, Gerard?” 

“You told me in Berlin that your Russian had 
seduced your affections.” 

“Yes, but I’m not so sure of it now. Then he 
was a novelty. He amused me. I was playing. 
And besides, when one is down one makes foolish 
promises. The fulfilment always seems so distant 
tliat one doesn’t even see it on the horizon. Then 
the day approaches when the debt must be paid. 
One ceases to be so enthusiastic and one carefully 
measures the width of the bridge which must be 
crossed. Varichkine means money to me. That’s 
true enough. But, in the nuptial chamber, I shall 
receive him in the spirit of resignation. And the 
world will be able to mark on its records, one more 
spouse and one more unhappy woman.” 

“ Is it the mesalliance which shocks you ? ” 

“ No. The foremost man in Moscow is worth 
more than the man second in prominence on the 
Stock Exchange ! ” 

“ Is it the man himself?” 

“No.” 

“ Then what? ” 

“ It is simply the humiliation of actually selling 
myself for the first time. Varichkine might have 
pleased me at a house party. But to have him make- 
a permanent mark on my life is another story. 
CndeTSlawd the difierence if you caul ” 

“ I understand, Lady Diana.” 

“ You know, my dear Gerard, that I have had a 
number of lovers. The ‘ Madonna of the Sleeping 
Cars ’ has for a halo only the vicious circle of her 
caprices and, for a chapel, only the most luxurious 
apartments of large palaces. ... I don’t intend to 
worship virtue nor to dress myself in sackcloth so 
long as Patou continues to make stunning models, 
and Guerlain such heavenly perfumes, feut never 
before have I put a price on my favours nor- have 
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I speculated Tvith my kisses. And so you see, I feel 
frightfully soiled and my pride is wounded because, 
for the first time in my life, on the twenty-sixth of 
June, I, Lady Winifred Grace Christabel Diana 
Wynham of Glensloy Castle, whose ancestor, the 
Countess of March, known as Agnes the Black, 
resisted for nineteen days the assaults of the English 
under Salisbury’s orders, behind the walls of the 
castle-of Dunbar, I am going to abdicate ray pride, 
bid farewell to my traditions on the threshold of ray 
boudoir, and— cruel innovation— receive something 
from a man instead of giving something to him.” 

I listened attentively to Lady Diana— and ydth 
admiration as well. I rather liked her snobbish- 
ness and was not amazed by her peculiar form^ of 
self-respect. I thought regretfully of her coming 
marriage to this proletarian, enriched overnight by 
a luck)' throw of dice on the bar of the Demagogy. 
I pictured her marriage to Varichkine, whose 
ancestors, instead of leading Highland clans, had 
wandered, uncultivated nomads, across the plains of 
Turkestan. Her ankles, as delicately formed as 
those of a young antelope, her refined face, with its 
haughty bearing, her big eyes, alight with perspicacity 
and with ready understanding, all those gorgeous 
natural gifts were to pay for the possession of 
money and luxury, as indispensable to her life 
as warmth is to an island bird and heat to an 
orchid, 

“Then you have always given?” I ventured, 
playing with the soft fur of her flowing gown. 

She replied gravely : 

“ Always. ... Up to now, I have felt sorry for 
women who made it a point of honour to see how 
much money they could extract from the pocket- 
books of their lovers. To be paid by a man— no 
matter how graceful the gesture— to be recompensed, 
to be the charming furnisher for the masculine client, 
to be considered as something purchasable, what 
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degradation for tiie woman I Ask my lovers. Never 
have I even been willing to accept a bunch of 
flowers from one of them. When they used to send 
me roses or bits of jewellery, f returned them with 
ray card and these words: ‘ No flowers, no gifts.’ I 
did that more than anything else to make them feel 
tiiey were my inferiors, that they were obligated to 
me, and that I had no thought of reversing the 
situation. Now I am about to join the rank and 
file by becoming the obedient and respectful wife 
of a man \Yho will have— indirectl}'— procured for 
me the riches without which I cannot live. So much 
the worse for me. And for him, too.” 

Lady Diana sighed. She squeezed my hand, and 
added almost solemnly : 

‘‘ In any event, Gerard, and I say it with no melo- 
dramatic accent, nor with any false pride, should 
my hopes fail to be realized and should the Telav 
oil fields prove to be a mirage, I would rather 
commit suicide than enrol myself in the army of 
what I shall always consider white slaves. I couldn’t 
bear to have some captain of industry deign to accept 
me and brand ray sliouldcr with the mark of 
servitude. Remember, Gerard I Remember that 
dream I had and how I went to the ineffable 
Professor Traurig to learn its portent. The little 
red man in the scarlet country of my sleep was 
Varichkine in the bloody uniform of Russian 
Bolshevism. I had an exact premonition of actual 
events when my hand was pulled into that Lilliputian 
palace. I am verily the pursuer of my nightmare 
since, if Varichkine enriches me,. I shall -belong to 
him and if my ruin is consummated, suicide will be 
staring me in the face. Oh I Don’t protest I You 
know that I prefer the sparkle of champagne to the 
dregs of port and the silent language of love to the 
eloquence of the flesh.” 

Lady Diana stopped talking. We both listened 
suddenly. The roll of very distant thunder 'rurabled 
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through the hills. I arose and looked out the 
window. The lake’s surface was rufHed by the wind 
which caused the leaves on the trees in the park 
to dance madly. To the south-west, clouds were 
assembling, covering the moon. 

"A nice storm blowing up,” I said. “This 
evening has been too peac^l to last and I thought 
the air was heavy.” 

“ What time is it, Gerard? ” 

“ Eleven o’clock.” 

“ Come up to my boudoir. The library seems 
rather deadly to-night. All diese books with their 
ancient bindings make me feel as though I were in 
a gilded cage.” 

She shuddered. I put my arm affectionately 
around her shoulder and tried to relieve her 
agitation. 

“,You are nervous this evening, Diana. It’s 
probablj the approaching storm. And then the 
uncertainty about Varichkine. But, be calm! It 
isn’t far from the naphtha springs to the Bank of 
England. You will soon be rich again. And 
nothing else matters very much.” 

We climbed the monumental staircase of the 
castle, a spiral of grey stone, to the accompaniment 
of the approaching thunder. The boudoir, contigu- 
ous to the bedroom, was a marvel of modern taste 
in this venerable castle. Among other things, an 
admirable Raeburn hung above the immense sofa. I 
contemplated it in silent awe. 

“It’s stifling in here!” exclaimed Lady Diana 
pushing up a window. 

As a matter of fact the humidity was such that 
the crepe de Chine of Lady Diana’s deshabille clung 
to her lovely body. She reminded me of one of 
those figures on the bows of Mediterranean triremes 
when she threw back her head and stretched out her 
white arms to inhale more freely the night air. 

She sighed : 
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*' Ah ! Gerard I What happiness 1 If I could but 
be struck by lightning here to-night! ” 

-I went to her : 

“Come, come, Diana dear! No more empty- 
words. We humans poison ourselves with them. 
Fate is the surest guide I “ 

We were leaning out of the big window which gave 
on the terrace and the lake. The nocturnal chaos 
of the storm-swept countryside imposed silence on 
us. Never had a more romantic setting been given 
to t^vo human beings, both infinitely appreciative of 
the metamorphosis of nature. The moon, in the 
embrace of enormous clouds which she coated with 
silver, still lighted the livid waters on the lake. Ben 
Lomond, a huge phantom brandishing its granite 
fist, seemed to defy the tempest, while the tall trees 
in the park bent (heir leafy branches, resigned, 
awaiting the downpour. A manor, on the opposite 
bank, illumined by the moon, and surrounded by 
total darkness, would have tempted Gustave Dor6 
as an illustration for the ballads of Robert Burns. 

Instinctivel)', Lady Diana leaned against me. A 
Streak of lightning had just flashed across the sombre 
sky. I murmured: 

“What do we amount to, after all? Nothing. 
Diana, your desires are out of proportion to all 
justice. You must kill that dream of yours, that 
dream of limitless wealth and power.” 

But she wasn’t listening to me. She had dta-wn 
me back into the room. She brusquely placed her 
lips on mine. An imperious kiss, of which the 
delectable memory still lingers. She held mej 
imprisoned me in her arms. 

“ Gerard! ” she whispered, “I shall be his wife 
in a week. Let us have revenge on cruel destiny. 
Let us forget all resolutions, dl conventional ties 
for one night. We have a right to defy the fate 
which will soon crush me beneath its stifling 
weight. I love you because you have never loved . 
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me nor expressed nny desire for me. You have 
invariably behaved like ihe most perfect of gentle- 
men. You have risked your life to make mine more 
livable. For the first time then, and with all my 
heart, I offer myself to a man who is my equal, and 
I am proud to be under obligations to him, and I 
stretch out my arms to him with no other anierc- 
fmcc than that of being totally happy.’' 

She drew back a step, her eyes shining with 
exaltation, her deslin6i7/c slightly open showing a 
silken thistle embroidered over her left breast. . . . 
The Scotch thistle, . , . The emblem of her country. 
She looked at me, trembling, an ethereal spirit 
possessed by the demon of midnight. The lightning 
Hashed. The wind blew savagely through the room. 
The entire boudoir rustled as though being shaken 
roughly by some invisible giant. , . . Suddenly her 
bravery left her. Site hid her face in her hands. 

Two sudden knocks on the boudoir door startled 
us. We heard Juliette’s voice: ^ 

“ Milady is wanted on tlie ’phone.” 

Lady Diana, scarcely awake to realities, draped 
her deskn6il/e over her rumpled chemise, She asked 
with obvious ill-humour: ” Oh I Who is it? Good 
heavens, to disturb me at such an hour ! ” 

“London is calling, Milady. It’s most urgent.” 
Lady Diana completely regained her dignity and 
left the room. I remained alone in the boudoir. 
Drops of rain were beginning to pitter-patter on the 
terrace. The wind had dropped. The moon had 
disappeared behind the clouds. Everything was 
pitch-black outside. It was as though sorhe playful 
giant had spilled a bottle of ink on the vast engraving 
we had so admired. I waited five minutes— ten 
minutes. I was surprised at the length of the 
telephonic conversation and was about to go down- 
stairs when hurried footsteps resounded in the hall* 
Juliette appeared, thoroughly alarmed, and cafied : 

“ Monsieur! Monsieur! Come quickly 1 ” 
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I hurried after her. She led me Into a little rose- 
coloured parlour, on the ground floor, illumined only 
by a cup-sliapcd light, lianging from the ceiling. 
Lying on tiie carpel, beside tlie overturned telephone, 
lay Lady Diana, like someone dead. 

And the rain beat, regularly, monotonously, 
against {\\z %s’ooden shviVtos. 


Chapter Eighteen 

RESOLUTIONS MAY BE BROKEN 

I PUT ray car to her heart. It was beating feebly. 
My fears were relieved. I turned to Juliette : 

"Lady Wyniiam has only fainted. Get some 
brandy." 

I set about reviving her. Little by little she 
regained consciousness and put her arms around my 
neck, like a frightened child. She was weeping. 
Juliette brought the brandy. It took immediate 
effect. Diana stood up and murmured: 

“ Gerard, let’s go back to my room. Help me, 
will you, please?" 

I lifted her in my arms and carried her to her bed 
where Juliette and I settled her comfortably. When 
the maid had gone, I questioned Lady Diana. She 
propped herself up against the pillows, and completely 
recovering her composure, said definitively : 

" Gerard, I am ruined.” 

"Ohl" 

" I am going to repeat to you word for word what 
Sir Eric Blushmore said over the ’phone. ... ‘ Is 
this Lady Diana Wynham? Good evening, my dear 
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friend. . . ■ This is Sir Eric Blushmore. ... I beg 
your pardon for disturbiae you at this inopportune 
hour but the director of Russian affairs at the 
Foreign Office has just communicated some distress- 
ing news. He has been officially informed that the 
economic 'coundi of the Soviets has annulled the 
Telav concession. Those BoJsheviks are impossible, 
really and truly! My friend promised me that his 
Majesty’s Government will protest to the U.R.S.S. 
against such a breach of international law, but he 
also told me quite frankly that the Soviets would pay 
no attention wiiafsoever to our protests, and that it 
will be difficult to make them even take notice of a 
sealed signature.’ ... I asked Sir Eric whether he 
knew any explanation of (his sudden turn of e^^ents 
and he replied : ‘ All I know is that it is due to some 
occult influence which is working against us. Then 
again, it may be the result of a change of economic 
political heads in Moscow.’ . . , And there, Gerard, 
dear, you have the sura and substance of the conver- 
sation which caused me to faint. I apologize for an 
act which was anything but worthy of me and yet 
I really believe that it was ray death sentence which 
Sir Enc imparted over the wire to-ni|ht.” 

I tried to reason with her. Lady Diana only dug 
her head deep into the lace of the pillow-slip. 

“No, Gerard. Stupid consolations are useless. 
There is no point in condoling with me on the ruins 
of my castle in Spain. I’ve already told you that if 
this deal fell through* -f wniiW juuxeedex- And I 
confirm the statement. I throw aside my weapons 
and renounce the combat. Leave me alone in my 
misery and thank you for your brotherly assistance.” 

I hesitated. She smiled sadly ; 

“ Have no fear. , . . You won’t find roe dead to- 
morrow morning. I am going to give myself twenty- 
four hours in which to decide upon a death worffiy 
of me. _ To-night, I shall dream of firearms, daggers 
and poisons. I shall make a mental comparison of 
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the attributes of suffocation, drowning and a fall 
through space. But I guarantee that I shall have 
made my choice ta*morrow at midnight.” 

Diana 1 ” 

I was sincerely worried by her tone. She added : 
” You see, do you, that my rt^Iution is serious? 
Do I act like an hysterical person ? Do 1 talk like 
someone who has lost consciousness of people and 
things? I can see you perfectly clearly, Gerard . . . 
Good night, you adorable person. ...” 

Utterly worn out, I had finally dozed off after five 
sleepless hours when Juliette came in with my break- 
fast. I immediately inquired for her mistress. 

“ Milady wrote all night long, seated at her desk,” 
she replied; ” you can still smell sealing-wax in her 
room. I went in, a quarter of an hour ago, but she 
was asleep. I shall wait until she rings for me.” 

I ate autoraaiicaily. My window was open. The 
flowera on the terrace were tendering their dripping 
petals to the morning sun. The lake scintillated like 
a huge diamond. A gardener, at tlie foot of the wall, 
manipulated his scythe to the rliythm of one of Harry 
Lauder’s popular songs. Nature, after the nocturnal 
deluge, was proudly demonstrating its contentment 
with life, beneath the cerulean blanket of a spotless 
Sky. 

And this joy of living, of which I too felt tlie 
contagion, seemed to me a bfasphemy in this castle 
which harboured a woman condemned to a premature 
and unnatural death. I felt like running out on to 
the terrace, gambolling in the fields with the two Irish 
terriers which were barking lustily, and jumping into 
a boat to explore the shadowy shores of the lake. I 
wanted to live while, in a" room nearby, a woman who 
was very dear to me, wanted to die. I wanted to fill 
my lungs with the invigorating morning air while 
Lady Diana inhaled the stale odour of wax which had 
served to seal fatal envelopes. 
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By eleven o’clock I was dressed. Juliette informed 
me that her mistress was still asleep. 1 u'cnt dov^-n- 
stairs; I walked across the park and, in the propitious 
solitude, I prepared the text of the plea which I 
intended to make to Lady Diana. I had the entire 
afternoon before me. That would suffice to comfort 
her, to prove to her that, after all, things were not so 
had and tl>at udth a little patience and perseverance, 
she could extricate herself from lier difficulties. 

At two o’clock we were sitting at the luncheon 
table. As she seemed to be more or less composed 
I avoided mention of the events of the night before. 
While we -were having dessert, she suddenly 
remarked ; 

" A'ow it’s easy enough to understand Varichkine’s 
disappearance, isn't it ? He was Wcarned of what was 
going to happen and went to London to see if he 
couldn't prevent the catastrophe." 

" It looks that way.’’ 

" And having failed, he doesn’t dare to telegraph 
me.” Still t^ing to be optimistic I made no reply. 
She declared ; 

" No chloroform before the operation, Gerard 1 I 
don’t need to be anaesthetized. I’ve been thinking 
all night Jong. I have carefully weighed (he charm 
of living well and the humiliation of merely existing. 
My resolution is made. . . 

"Diana, you must be mad. People don’t kill 
themselves because they have only twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year! For love, yes, sometimes and 
even that is pointless I ” 

" How wrong you are, Gerard! A rich man is 
capable of killing himself for love, and a poor woman, 
because she has nothing for which to live. . . • 
What possible interest does life hold for me at the 
present moment? Should I prostitute myseU to 
regain a few spangles from the robe of my past 
splendour? Oh! No! My life was beautiful. 
My death will be equally beautiful. Your sincere 
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affection is the only ray of light on my already half- 
open tomb and, if I needed consolation, I should have 
an abundance of it in the knowledge that you, my 
true friend, you who have never been my lover, had 
stood by me to tlie very end.” 

The afternoon passed. I grew more and more 
anxious as the hours sped by. The radiant beauty 
of this June day seemed to me to be an offence to 
the shadow of death which lurked about the castle. 
1 paced up and down the terrace, anticipating every 
minute the arrival of some horror-stricken ser\'ant. 

At five o’clock, I took tea with Lady Diana. She 
was wearing a little embroidered suit and sport shoes. 
Al! her jewels had been returned to their silken beds 
in a big leather box. I could not accuse her of 
enacting a theatrical romance, nor of emphatically 
planning the finish of a splenetic "star.” 

1 had given up preaching to her, Slie seemed so 
far from any tragic thought. I found her once again 
as I had known her formerly in London; vivacious 
and almost gay ; fantastic and composed ; a brain fur- 
nished with contrasts and decorated with paradoxes, 
arranged by the caprice of an Omnipotent Decorator. 

Never, unless in my cell at Nikolaia, had I endured 
more grievous moments. I felt that it would be ill- 
advised to revert again to llie subject of death, and I 
prayed that she would change her mind before night, 
hfow many women do we hear of who play -wilh the' 
spectre of suicide one evening only to retreat grace- 
fully at the crucial moment? After all, Lady Diana 
was a woman! 

For a few minutes at a time, I was able to dispel 
my anxiety. But, inevitably, it would return more 
poignant than before. I knew tliat the daughter of 
the Duke of Inverness did not possess one of those 
souls made in series in tlie factory where the Creator 
standardi7.es human passions. Tortured by doubt, I 
w'as about to tr}' to alleviate her morbid thoughts 
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for the last time when we both heard the roar of an 
automobile. 

“A visit? At this hour? I don’t expect any- 
one,” said Lady Diana. 

” Perhaps it’s your chauffeur.” 

“No, my motor is in the garage.” 

We could see a figure at the end of the driveway. 
I made a motion of surprise. Lady Diana, whose 
sight was not so keen, asked i 

“Who is it?” 

“ Varichkine! ” 

I had recognized the Russian, who was walking 
rapidly towards us. Lady Diana’s face paled 
slightly. I understood her emotion. Could Varich- 
kine’s return be the harbinger of good news ? Had 
he succeeded in revoking the decision of the Soviets? 
Was this, then, to be the resurrection of all the hopes, 
the sunshine which follows the rain ? 

I hastened to question our visitor : 

“ Well, my dear friend, what news? " 

Varichkine kissed Ladv Diana’s hand. Then, 
without preamble, he said: 

“ Sir Eric told you everything, didn’t he, dearest? 
I have done my best to get the brutes to change 
their minds again. But it’s no use. I know you’re 
going to say: ‘Well, then what are you doing 
here? ’ ily answer is that I have come as an honest 
man to protect the woman whom I have exposed to 
grave danger. Because I’ve come all the way from 
Glasgow by automobile to forestall the peril which 
menaces you.” 

“ What peril?” asked Lady Diana without the 
slightest evidence of emotion. 

“ Irina Mouravieff is in Scotland. One of my 
friends in the anti-Soviet spy service in London was 
good enough to warn me. She was seen in Stockholm 
and again in Kristiansound from where she embarked 
for Leith.” 

“ For Leith, the port of Edinburgh ? ” I cried out. 
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“ Yes. She ^vas seen in Edinburgh. There she 
got into communication with our S.R. in London. 
Her presence in Scotland can have but one signifi- 
cance—to obtain from you a definite and final 
explanation. But I know too well the only sort of 
explanation one can have with Irina Mouravieff and 
that is why I’m here. Diana, as long as I am alive, 
she shall not harm you. That is what I’ve been trying 
to say. In spite of all my efforts I have failed to 
restore your concession. Consequently, I release you 
from your promise of marriage. But I, I am not 
through where you are concerned. It is my fault, and 
mine alone, that a dangerous adversary is planning 
to attack you, I shall stay by your side.” 

Lady Diana expressed her gratitude, 

” Thank you, Varichkine. Your conduct touches 
me for it does you great honour. But Gerard will 
tell you what I have resolved to do. You will then 
understand that I am totally indifferent to Moura- 
vieff's intentions.” 

Lady Diana having expressed a desire to be left 
alone on tlie terrace, Varichkine and I strolled down 
toward the lake, We were scarcely out of hearing 
when the Russian seized my arm and asked i 
” What has she resolved to do? ” 

I replied laconically: 

” Suicide.” i 

Varichkine stopped short under the trees which 
.were softly whispering in the evening breeze. He 
repeated in a guttural voice: 

” Suicide? Does Diana really want to die? ” 

I told him evei^thing that had happened at the 
castle. He said with great emotion: 

” My dear fellow, my grief is intense because I love 
Diana. I have failed in my attempt to restore her 
fortune and I consequently have no right to ask her 
to respond to the sentiment which she inspires in me. 
Nevertheless, I love her and ever^’thing which con- 
cerns her concerns me likewise.” 
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“ I know that, Varichkine. And for just that 
reason we mustn’t leave her alone for a single minute 
if we can help it. We must do the impossible to 
prevent this frightful thing.” 

“ Ah I How happy 1 would be if we could dissuade 
her. But I’m afraid. . . . You know her character 
as well as I do. . . 

Varichkine uttered a cry of sincere distress : 

“ Seliman ! If she dies, I shall carry that crime on 
my conscience and I shall be inconsolable. . . . Oh ! 
I know what you are thinking. My Bolshevik con- 
science is weighed down with crimes— admittedly. 

. . . But those have been political crimes. One can 
kill or have someone killed for an ulterior motive. 
But one shouldn't allow a beautiful woman to die for 
the sake of a little money. No ! Never ! ” 

Our heated conversation had brought us to the edge 
of the lake, reddened by the reflection of the setting 
sun. That idyllic and charming bank had perhaps 
never heard the echo of such serious words. As we 
walked, Varichkine became more and more eKalted. 
He discussed life and death with a sensibility strange 
in a barbarian, who but a few weeks before had shown 
his sadistic proclivities in a private dining-room at 
the Walhalla in Berlin. 

I suddenly stopped before a huge boulder and 
looked back at the terrace of Glensloy. 

” Varichkine, we are getting too far away.” 

He turned around. 

“You are right,” he said, ” we have left her too 
long with her morbid thoughts as it is.” 

We quickened our pace and regained the corner of 
the terrace where Lady Diana and I had taken tea. 
She was no longer there. 

” Do you suppose she has already returned to the 
castle? ” Varichkine asked anxiously. 

“I hope so.” 

I pointed to the lighted windows of the Hbrar)'. 

” She is there,” I said, relieved. 
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" Let’s hurry. We won’t leave her again. She is 
mentally ill and should be watched.” 

Varichkine started off witli great strides. We 
rushed up the steps, flanked with stone lions, their 
heads a trifle weather-beaten, their manes encrusted 
with moss. Varichkine open^ die librar}^ door. We 
entered. And we stood rooted in our tracks. Lady 
Diana and Irina Mouravieff were standing face to 
face. 


Chapter P^ineleen 

ETERNITY EXPLAINS EVERYTHING 

The picture- will remain for ever engraved upon my 
memory. Irina Mouravieff in front of the middle 
window. A travelling suit and a felt hat; her hands 
in the pockets of her doubledjreasted coat. Lady 
Diana, indifferent, haughty, before the great fireplace 
on -which were carved the arms of the Duke of 
Inverness. Two tigresses facing one another. The 
daiu^itftTi of. of. ‘he. 

Celts. Two races. T-n'o worlds. . . . Above all, 
two women. , . . 

Varichkine and I amounted to a pair of figure- 
heads. Neither of us dared to move. 

Lady Diana was the first to speak : 

” Varichkine, your premonitions were correct. 
Madam Mouravieff has presumed to come to my 
own home to demand an explanation. My butler 
announced her a few minutes ago. I told him to 
have her wait here. I have just come in. I was 
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about to ask the cause of all this excitement w!2eR 
3’ou arrived.” 

While I approached Lad)' Diana, Varichkine vent 
to Irina’s side. But she, without a word, vaJked to 
the door which we had just opened ; dosed k deliber- 
atel)'; locked it and put the key in lier pocket. This 
was too much Lad)' Diana, who cried : 

“Madam, since you seem to consider this as a 
conquered territory, I shall be obViged to have j'ou 
shonm out. We are not yet accustomed to the Soviet 
regime in the United Kingdom and my Glensioy 
castle has not yet been nation^ized.” 

She reached out to ring tlie bell when Irina drew 
a revolver from her pocket and said ; 

“Don't ring! If you do, I fire ! ” 

Varichkine and I wanted to intervene. Irina 
pointed to the barrel of her gun and went on : 

“The same thing applies to you, gentlemen. We • 
are here to speak without ^'itnesses because what 
Lady W)'nhara and I have to discuss concerns no one. 

As you say, Lady Wynham, I have crossed Europe 
to demand an explanation of your conduct. It is 
within my rights to do so. I don’t think you will 
contest the fact that you stole my lover, that you 
seduced him to buy his complicit}', that is to say, to 
get him to betray his Russian comrades, and that you 
promised to many him if he succeeded in his under- 
taking. He has failed to carry out that beautiful 
programme. Had I not inten-ened, you would have 
enriched yourself at the expense of our Georgian 
proletarians and would be recommencing, thanks to 
Russian oil, that vidous life of luxury which causes 
half the roisei}' in the world. ... Let me tell you 
that to begin with, having allowed you to assure 
yourself of certain suc(^, my first revenge was to 
convince my friends in Moscow of tlie mistake they 
were maldng. I am delighted that I was able to 
accomplish dial because, Lady Wynham, it would 
have annoyed we more than I can say to have 
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gratified, even indirectly, all your wishes, by provid- 
ing you with the superfluous money which you seem 
to require in order to live. Having done that act of 
justice, I decided to interview you merely to let you 
know that when you took Leonid Vladimirovitch 
Varichkine away from me, you not only broke my 
heart, but you robbed me of every interest I have 
in life.” 

Lady Diana shrugged her shoulders. She retorted : 

'* Madam, am I forcing you to live a life which is 
odious to you?” 

Irina took a step forward : 

” Lady Wynham, we are two women fighting for 
the same man. That is one too many.” 

” I agree with you.” 

Madam Mouravieff drew still nearer to her rival. 
Their altercation was becoming tragic. Lady Diana, 
impassive before her adversary, was fearlessly 
exposing herself to this outburst of mad jealousy. 
Irina, ’her revolver in her hand, like a panther at bay 
watching two suspicious 'shadows, darted piercing 
glances at Varichkine and me. Her clear eyes shone 
beneath the flat brim of her flesh-coloured hat. 

I interrupted the dialogue : 

” Madam Mouravieff, there is not the slightest 
doubt but that one of you would be de top if you 
insisted on sharing the love of the same man. But, 
let me affirm on ray solemn word of honour tliat you 

has never been her lover. You have only to ask 
him.” 

Varichkine cried out, his arms extended; 

” Irina, I swear to you that Lady Diana and I 
have never. . . 

But Lady Diana did noX allow Varichkine to finish. 

” Dear friend,” she said simply, ” why make false 
vows with the idea of disarming Madam Mouravieff? 
Do you suppose that I want to have recourse to lies in 
order to appease her anger?” 
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I had turned toward I^dy Diana and I suddenly 
understood what was going through her mind. She 
was accusing herself of wrongdoing with the idea 
of enraging her enemy more than ever and of thus 
attaining the death she so desired. I was about to 
speak but Lady Diana imposed silence with one 
crushing look. She went on : 

“ Madam, learn the truth from my mouth. I have 
been Varichkine’s mistress. And it is beyond me 
why these gentlemen should try to deceive you. I 
make it a principle never to deny my acts, my 
thoughts or my loves. I wanted your lover from the 
moment I laid eyes on him. And he loved me, 
too. . . . We have lived together in Berlin, London 
and in this very castle; marvellous hours compared 
to those which he has spent with you. I have given 
him kisses which have doubtless made him forget the 
ones you gave him when you were nothing but a little 
student, envious of Uie great ladies who passed you 
in the street. ... I, Lady Diana Wynham, the 
daughter of kings, I have given him caresses which 
you, daughter of the proletariat and nouveau riche^ 
thanks to the Russian revolution, couldn’t even 
contemplate in your most passionate moments. Ah I 
You have come all this distance to demand an 
explanation, you, a poor little girl who was walking 
the streets when they began to slaughter your 
Grand Dukes! Well, you have it and in minute 
detail. ...” 

Irina stared at Lady Diana like a tigress about to 
spring. Fugitive lights flashed in her eyes. The 
lights of a hatred about to explode. She cried ; 

“ Is that all? ” 

“ Isn’t it enough to tell you diat I have held your 
Varichkine, drunk wdth love, in my arms?” 

” Is that all?” 

“ That his Ups, tired of yours, have trembled on 
mine like tliose of someone in dire agony regaining 
his strength and that, one night, he laughed at the 
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thought of you— you and your imbecile beliefs— 
your ridiculous ideals? ’* 

Then the drama really began. I can visualize every 
detail to this day. Madam Mouravieff stood about 
SIX feet from Lady Diana. Varichkine was on the 
right, in front of an old piece of Chippendale, crested 
with the arms of some member of the family. I was 
on the left, breathlessly awaiting the tragic climax of 
this dialogue. 

Lady Diana’s last words had succeeded in setting 
loose the criminal instinct in the Russian woman’s 
brain. She raised her right hand in which she firmly 
grasped her tiny silver-handled revolver. At the 
same instant Varichkine, having armed himself with 
a bronze paper-weight, dived for Irina’s arm and 
succeeded in striking her wrist. A miraculous stroke 
of luck? Or a remarkably well-turned stroke? The 
gun went off and, the aim deviated, the bullet went 
between Lady Diana and me. 

Irina was in such pain that she dropped her weapon 
on the floor. In one bound, Varichkine picked it up, 
pointed it at her head, and fired. 

Irina Alexandrovna Mouravieff fell, stone dead. 

Lady Diana was as pale as a ghost. The astonish- 
ment, the indescribable sensation which she had 
experienced had almost made her faint. I hurried to 
her assistance. In the meantime, Varichkine was 
carefully placing the revolver on the floor beside the 
dead woman’s hand. In the calmest manner possible, 
as though he had been an indifferent witness to the 
drama we had just lived, lie declared : 

“That woman committed suicide in your house, 
Lady Diana. It is the best thing she could have 
done after her unsuccessful attempt to murder you. 
In proof of that, the bullet hole in the wall there, 
near that picture, will satisfy the most inquisitive 
investigation. And we won’t fall, the Prince 
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S61iman and I, two honourable witnesses, to give 
our testimony to the coroner when he arrives. 
Madam Mouravieff shot heiself before our very 
eyes because of disappointed love, after having 
attempted to assassinate you and before we could 
interv^ene to prevent the fatal gesture. The revolver, 
made in Russia before the war, will go still 
further towards convincing the Scotch juries. With 
all these incontestable proofs, they will pronounce 
their customary verdict : ‘ Suicide due to temporary 
insanity.’ ” 

The tranquWity with which Varichkhe spoke was 
astounding. When Lady Diana finally regained her 
self-control, he asked her: 

" I trust, my darling, that you are not angry with 
me for having diverted the bullet which Destiny had 
reserved for you? 

She replied! : 

'* I thank you, Varichkine. I had thought that 
this evening I liad found the way to quit this life on 
equal terms. When I saw that woman aim at my 
breast, I had a clear vision of Death. Row I know 
what it is like and I shall not call for it again until 
it comes to take me.^^ 

Lady Diana walked towards the door. On the 
threshold she turned and, the way one asks a servant 
to remove the tea tray, she said : 

“Gerard, please give me the key and dispose of 
that woman’s body while Varichkine telephones to 
the local police.” 

The door dosed behind her. Varichkine reflected 
for a second. Then he decided. 

“Look. . . . The bullet is lodged in the brain. 
There is very little blood on the wound.. There are 
traces of powder. That always helps a lot with 
official doctors. Let’s see. Is ei'eiy’thing in order? 

Is the body in a natural position ? Yes. Then let’s 
tel) that sad-faced butler what happened, and 
have him send the chauflieur for a doctor, although, 
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as a matter of fact, his ser\’ices will be utterly 
useless.” 

Varichkine’s sang-froid seemed little short of super- 
natural. I followed him in silence. Before opening 
the door, he looked at me. His eyes resumed a more 
human expression. His voice became more gentle. 
Intense emotion was apparent in his tone. 

” Do you suppose that, after all this, Lady Diana 
might consent to marry me?” 

” I doubt it, old fellow.” 

He sighed. He went out first. I turned back to 
have one last look at that little woman, dressed in 
beige, coilled in flesh-coloured felt, stretched out on 
the rug. her arms crossed, her hands inert. It seemed 
to me that a melancholy spectre, convulsed with grief, 
was flitting round her; it was the executioner of 
Nikolaia, the silent monster with the low forehead, 
the gorilla of the Tcheka, his fist tattooed with a 
Red star. 


Chapter Tmnty 

THE MADONNA OF THE SLEEPING CARS 

The Gare de I’Est, A little while before, at the 
H6tel Crillon, where we were staying, I had informed 
Griselda that I had one more duty to perform. We 
had not attended the marriage which was to have, 
taken place in the drawing-'room of Glensloy Castle. 
But I did want to say good-bye to Lady Diana, who 
was leaving by the Orient Express, at exactly two 
o’clock for an unknoum destination. 

I was waiting for her on the platform. It was 
half-past one. The early arrivals were wandering 
through the corridors of wagon-lits, placarded 
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Vienna, Belgrade, Bucharest, Constantinople. Sud- 
denly I saw a little truck laden with two valises and 
a toilet case of mauve crocodile which 1 recognized. 
I spied Lady Diana following the porter. She was 
a symphony in pearl grey, from Jier tiny hah stabbed 
through with a diamond ornament, to the tips of her 
little shoes of alligator skin. 

Lady Diana, togged out for a long voyage, 
tripped lightly along the sunny platform. A smile 
brightened her lovely face. A perfect indifference 
to what the future held in store made the blue 
of her eyes more dazzling than ever. What a 
miraculous change since that gruesome day when 
we had exchanged remarks, draped in deep 
mourning, on the shores of a lake surrounded by 
wild roses 1 

"Ah, Gerard! Here so soon! How nice! 
Really you have been for me, from start to finish, 
one of those faithful cavaliers the chatelaines used 
to dream about in the days when Mary Stuart carried 
on with Bothwell. . . . Porter) Put these three 
valises in compartment number four. . , . Here are 
twenty francs. Play them on the races nest 
Sunday.” 

She took my arm and half dragged me towards 
the head of the train. 

" My dear Gerard, I have done a great deal of 
thinking since Madam Mourarteff failed to carry out 
ray wisn idai' oay, Ckn you Believe tliaf liie ataraa 
at Glensloy gave me an entirely new desire to live ? 
Just another twist of my tt^sy-tuivy brain, you will 
say. Oh! Yesl RTieu one has defied something 
stronger than himself and when that something has 
failed to take advantage of the situation, he is 
essentially imbued with respect. When 1 think that, 
in order to assure my death, I deliberately accused 
myself, before that impetuous Slav, of having been 
mistress of that gentle litde Bolshevik ! What com- 
plete aberration ! What utter folly I Of course, it’s 
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true that the m\n of my projects in the Caucasus had 
made me lose my head.” 

We had arrived beside the locomotive. We turned 
around. I replied i 

“ When all is said and done, Varichkine saved 
your life even if he didn’t make you rich.” 

“He most certainly did. Between me and the 
ritual of deatli there was very little but a smile of 
resignation. Do you still dream of that drama, 
Gerard? I have been haunted the last three nights 
by the vision of that cold steel bar suddenly Impelled 
at me. I have seen Mouravieff stretched out on my 
carpet like an infuriated doll finally lulled lo sleep. 
And then the verdict of the jury, convinced, as is the 
coroner, tiiat the Russian really shot herself, always 
calms me. It imrt me more to refuse Yarichkine’s 
proposal than to have been the cause of the death, of 
his unfortunate mistress.” 

“ How did he take your decision ? ” 

“ Stoically.” 

We had once more paced the length of the plat- 
form. We turned again. Lady Diana continued: 

” 1 talked very sensibly lo Varichkine. 1 said 
to him ; ‘ My dear, what possible use is there in 
deliberately entering into an unhappy, complicated, 
difficult life? You, a political failure, since you 
aren’t even capable of utilizing your position of 
eminent Communist to pad your bank account, and 
I, an outcast of High Society, since I have nothing 
to show but my pearls and some hypothetical anS 
unsaleable possessions? I don’t care enough for you 
to debase you to the point of making you my 
penniless lover. On the other hand, I respect you 
enough not to want to make a fool of you. So lake 
my word for it— it’s best that we part good friends. 
You will return to Moscow, where your comrades 
will doubtless save you a slice of the Tcheka pie, 
and 1 will spend what money I have in indulging 
my foremost passion, which is travel. I will lake 
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up again my former errant exisiencfij and be the 
slave only of my caprices.’ ” 

'‘Seriouslyj Diana, where are you going? ” 

“ I have a ticket for Constantinople. But I may 
stop off at \^ienna or Budapest. That depends 
absolutely on chance or oa the cohur of the e}'es of 
my neighbour in the compartment. J jiave resen^ed 
rooms at the Imperial, on the Ring, and at the 
Hungaria, on the quay at Budapest ; but I ara just as 
likely to sleep in some horrible hotel in Josephstadt 
or in a palace on the hillside at Budapest. ... I am, 
even more than usually, open to suggestion. My 
life has been monotonous these last six months. 
Don't you agree with me, Gerard? It is high time 
that I changed the menu and dug my spurs into my 
beloved adi-enfure. A migrating bfri weary of 
capitals and vatering places, I shall make my nest 
at the will-of my desire, I shall sing in the moonlight 
•when the spirit moves me and I shall seek illusions 
far from the Inng world I know so well. I proudly 
withdraw the pessimistic avowals I made at Glensloj', 
my dear. . . . Life is always beautiful, after all. 
Men will never be any less stupid. And I’m giving 
myself exactly six weeks to discover the imbecile who 
will cater to my whims and ripen in my safe deposit 
box Some golden apples from the ^den of the 
Hc-sperid^." 

" Diana, I am more delighted than I can say to 
find you m an opfimistic frame of mind, i 
always knew that a woman of jour spirit would never 
admit defeat or die of de^air like an amorous 
midinette or a dowager who has lost her lover.” 

” There is only one shadow in ray path, Gerard, 
and that is my sincere regret in leaving you. For 
six months now, we bare lived the same life. Had 
we been married, we could scarcely have been closer 
to each other. Our mental union, our spiritual union 
has been complete. That affection, so very tender, 
that friendship coloured wirii a tiny ray of passion, 
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tliose are things one does not forget. ... In the 
course of future sleepless nights, I shall console 
myself with the marvellous memory of a friend who 
was a gallant man. When I look at your picture, , 
which 1 carry in my absurd crocodile toilet-case, my 
heart will beat hard and I shall murmur somewhat as 
Hamlet did of Yorick : ‘ That was a man of infinite 
tact and loyalty ! He knew the most awful secrets 
of my life and yet he risked his own so that Luxury 
with its eyes of gold would not go out of the door 
of my house.’ Yes, Gerard, I shall say all that when 
I look at that old photograph you gave me on 
Christmas Eve in exchange for our first kiss under 
the mistletoe in Berkeley Square.” 

Lady Diana’s hand was resting on my arm. 

I stopped, far more moved than I appeared. I 
answered, my voice trembling a little: 

" Your words touch me very deeply, Diana. . . . 
Let me tell you that our secret affection is a sacred 
chapel in which I love to kneel and where I pray for 
your future happiness.” 

” Bah ! Happiness is an enigma. Those who ' 
want to badly enough become millionaires or mis- 
ogynists. All I want is to become a millionaire again. 
As for you, Gerard, you can smile for ever, Love 
and money. . . . The Princess S^liman awaits you, 
revanquished. The most perfect serenity is ready for 
you in a corner of Eldorado.” 

” I am not thinking of myself, Diana, I, who am 
completely happy with Griselda. But of you. . . .” 

The hour of departure imminent. Whistles 
were screeching and excited arms were tossing valises 
through the open windows. The car was swallowing 
^3?g^§e and vomiting the friends of travellers. 

Lady Diana put her two grey su^de hands on my 
shoulders and, her eyes glistening with big tears, 
murmured : 

“Gerard. . . . Our last kiss perhaps? “ 

I was so overcome that I did not move. Then, 
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very gently, her lips touched mine. A caress of 
velvet on my beating heart. A marvellous solace for 
the wound of departure. I stammered : 

“Diana. . . . God bless )'ou.“ 

She closed her eyes to hold back the. tears and 
said; 

“ Thank you, Gerard— my great friend— won 
cheiialie? errani. . . 

The conductor asked us to get aboard. Lady 
Diana jumped in, lightly. She reappeared in the 
frame of the open window, while the engine whistled 
furiously. I can still see that beautiful face and those 
blonde curls between her hat and her flowing grey 
scarf. I can still see those great wet eyes, as sad as 
those of the virgins of Correggio. That look replete 
with tenderness. A mute farewell from the Woman 
in quest of a Grail of certified cheques. Her last 
thought as she travelled along a road of damask 
flanked with flowered palaces and dazzling gems. 
What did chance hold in store for her at the journey's 
end ? A park full of orchids or a corner in a cemetery 
shaded with cypress trees? A massive golden throne • 
or an operating-table ? A lover’s arm or a strangler’s 
bony fingers? 

The' train started. The dear little grey-gloved 
hand still waved. My hat answered, ror a long 
time I stood on the platform, my head bare, looking 
after an affection which was departing, perhaps never 
to tetu.ru, I did twrt. move. A great mekucholy 
weighed me down. My eyes followed the rails along 
which the train bad disappeared, the irain de hxe 
bearing the “ Madonna of the Sleeping Cars ” 
towar(£ a new destiny. 

THE END - 
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BZi£ MAITPASSANT m AN ADEQUATE ISANSLATIOK. 
Orti/orm Mrary Sditm of 

THE STORIES OF GUY 
DE MAUPASSANT. 

lf£W rOLVUE. 

Newly traiulaUd into Esglisli Ijy IIasjosib LiTJBiE. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6i net each. 

NewReoJif. Fel. fin. 

YVETTE and Other Stories. 

Alnaiy 

BEL AIE. EOELE DE StJIE. 

i™*' M4STEE PASSION. 

THE HOUSE OP HADAME NOTEE CKEUE. 

TUEEIEE. IIONT-OBIOE. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS. 

B7 E. Dianas BEABLS7. 

Tht tehi of .Vr. Bradlt^'t Jeoli eamnl to ettr 160,000 eopin. 
THE NATURAL STATE. Crown 8vo, 1b. 6d. not. 
KOTFOUEOOLaAKEABAllAHDEVE. Is. 61 net. 

THE WISDOM OF THE GODS. 1b. fid. net. 

T0WA1D3 THE STABS. 93. 61 net. 

THE ETERNAL MASQUERADE. Ss. Sd. not, 

B7 GLADYS DAVIDBON. 

STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. Dlostiated. 8a. 63. net; 
Icatbor 163. 

MORE STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. Hlnstratcd. Si. 63. 
net; leatlier ISa- 

STORIES FROM THE RUSSUN OPERAS. Dlastrated. 7i.M. 
net. 


PEDIGREE DOGS as rocogi^sed by Hie Eennol Club. Edited by 
0. 0. SivsKBSon. Ritrodaotioo by Professor Fbcdesiox 
Hobsit. With 143 IQnstmtions. 21s. net. 

FUNERAL CUSTOMS: Tbeir Origin and Development. By 
Berhiui PuCEiE. Folly Hloetrstcd. Cloth. 168. set. 

IDIOT MAN ; Or, Tho FolHcs of Monfa'iid. By Professor CiuiELEa 
SiQUBT. 7s.6d.net. (Nobd Prize TOaner.) 

THE ART OF THINEING. By T, Shabpeb Ekovoson. 62nd 
thona.'ind. 2s. 6d. net, 

THE KILMARNOCK EDITION OF THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Enveloped. (Facamile Edition.) 78. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Words by E. 0. BfimET. | 
Pictures by 6. E. Ceestebtok. 6b. net. 
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SEX EDUCATION. 

1 IHE miH ABODI BIBXH 

for Kcdical, Uffi jpa 

erOF.a= B.-.rr Sc»rr. P.B.A1, 

(LotA), I-Z-A mmtrttod, Crown Svo. 

1 SEXUAL ABATHT AND COLCpSS IN WOMEN. 

Bj WAiTEa IL Gauicuax. 7fl. 63. net. 

I SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE By Wn'nmn Scon Him, 1 
iLD. Illxistr4t«3L 6s. net. i 

thetsichologioemabbuge, 
on “Biitli Control.” By Wiiro M. 

6s, net. 

I sterile lUEEIAGES. By J. Dtmmo, lt.D., | 

6s. net. 

1 i text-book of sex education. By j 

iL Gaixiceis. <8. 6d. net 

EAKLESS OHILDBIEIH in TWIUGHI SLEEF. I 
By HiliSi Brow, lo-nst. 

LEKEES to a TOUNG man on ZOJ® 

HEALTH. By WiiratM. GWincBiW. A®. 

the EEUIT of the FAMILX IEEE. By Am® 

Bowiro WlGout Dlnstrafiom. lSs.se‘. 
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NOTABLE NEW FICTION. 

10s. 6d. 

OIL, By Ltton Smcuiu. 

BOSTON. By Upton Sincuiii. 

LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE. By Upton SnccLm. 

CHARLOTTE lOWENSKOLD. By Ssua Liomop. 

7s. 6d. 

POTTPHAR’S I7IFE. By Edoab C. Micduton. 

THE CONSTANT SHIP. By Nell Maettn. 

■WESTON OP THE ROYAL NORTH-IVEST MOUNTED 
POLICE. By CiPTiiK T. Lend. 

DAT AND NIGHT. By Gur d* Macpibsant. 

THE MADONNA OP THE SLEEPING OARS. By Mitoige 

DfEOSILi. 

WINGS OP DESIRE. By Madmcr Detobiu. 

TEE PHANTOM GONDOLA. By Matoic* Desobba. 

AN EASTERN LOVER. By Joah Cokoosst. 

BEATRICE. A norel. By Abtbub SoaKiiztEB. 

THE SPY. By Um» Suiouia. 

PASS ON. By PtoaiitoB htsiftm. 

HIEE LOVERS. By B W. Kawpiuk. 

A PINE 'UN AlO) A PELICAN-PITCHER IN PARADISE. 
By Ajirmra Brnnsma 

HOUNDSDITCH DAT BY DAT-GAL8’ GOSSIP-MORE 
GALS’ GOSSIP— MOP PAIR. By Abthitb Binbtsad. 

THE AD'VENTURES OP A COQUETTE. By Gamoh IiEaoirs. 
THE PLOATING PRISON. By Gaston Leboui. 

OHERI BIBI AND OEOILT. By Gabtos Lssodi. 

6a. Od. 

MR. TEEDLES-THE OLD MAN, By T. lb Bbeicn. 

RED O' THE PEUD. By Haliiwell ScTCLirFB. 

6s. Od, 

SYLVIA’S MARRIAGE. By Upton Sinoaib. 

ADVENTURES OF LOUIS BLAKE By Louis Bectb. 

NOTTS PROM MI SOUTH SEA LOG. By Lome Becse. 
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